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Beautiful San Carlos Park 


HE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE offers to HOMESEEKERS and 
INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, Vineyards and Acreage, in 
the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on the San Francisco Bay Shore— 
Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. 


Climatic Conditions Perfect — Picturesque and Charming Scenery— Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern Pacific. 


30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 











IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the Business 

Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Capitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER—The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Reid’s School for Boys, 
Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, Hoitt's Academy for Boys, 
Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School 
are all located within easy reach of this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with Excellent Shipping 
Facilities by Rail and Water controlled by this Syndicate. 


For Further Information, Pamphlets, etc., Call on or Address 


Offices: 393a and 395a Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 
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Lord &9 Llaylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





In the Mountains, at the Sea Shore, Aboard Ship, on the Avenue, or wherever 
Fashion or Fancy may call them, the well-dressed women of the period wear 


Flostery 


TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR 





This is not the result of accident, but of the policy adopted with the first 
dozen of “ONYX” Hosiery produced, to give CHARACTER and DISTINCTION to 
every pair of Hosiery bearing the “ONYX” Trade Mark. The measure of our 
success is attested by the building up of a business in the “ONYX” Hosiery 
Department of 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS YEARLY. 


There is Ome advertised article you can depend on. It is the 
“ONYX” Hose for Men, Women and Children. 


For Women 


310/13. Black gauze, four thread lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. 50c. a pair. 
409/K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, flossy, flexible, durable; double sole, 
spliced heel. 50c. a pair. 


Look Like Silkh—Feel Like SilA— 
Wear Better Than Silk 


For Men 


E /310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all over; 
known to all men as ‘‘the best I ever wore.” The only lisle Hose that will not burn 
nor is harsh to the feet. 50c. a pair. 

E/325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous 
silky hose, very desirable. 5c. a pair. 

If you cannot procure at your dealers’, write to Dept. EE; we will direct you to 
nearest dealer, or will mail postpaid, on receipt of price, a pair of either style. 


Lroadway New York 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are; and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. 








‘*THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘'a’’ 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-vear seaside resort hotel in 
E, the world. All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
portant changes. Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of anv hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
fishing, boating and bathing. Improved golf course and unexcelled cement 

tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile race track. 
Write for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 








SUMMER SEASON OPENS MAY FIRST 











ANTA CRUZ 





The City of Beautiful Homes 
The World’s Most Beautiful Playground 
More Free Entertainment than any Other 
Resort on the Pacific Coast 
Never a Dull Moment 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Orem ALL THE YEAR 








Headquarters for Motor League— Commodious Garage 











Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each — Lighted by Electricity 
throughout —Ideal Climate— Beautiful grounds of Twenty-two acres — Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving — All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 


American and European Plan Moderate Prices 


Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 


FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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A DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 











Witter Springs Hotel 


NOT A SANITARIUM BUT A LUXURIOUS HOME-LIKE INN 


Set like a gem in the evergreen mountains of Lake County, California, 
overlooking beautiful Clear Lake, thirty miles long and ten miles wide. 
Boating, fishing and hunting. Magnificent scenery—mild, tonic climate. 





Witter Springs Water Works Wonders 


For people afflicted with stomach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles. 
It also cures rheumatism, gout and all uric acid complaints. 
A beautiful, illustrated book about Witter Springs Hotel and Witter 
Springs Water and a set of colored postals sent free upon request. 











ADDRESS 


Rodney J. McCormick, Manager, Witter Springs, Lake County, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL WATERS CO., Eastern Distributors of Witter Springs Water 
HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 
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a] ‘St. Helena 
| Sanitarium 
Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 

For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 
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information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
San Francisco. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


_ Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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> Hotel St. James Ghoms 











Albert Bettens, Proprietor R. M. Bettens, Manager 








THE FAIRLAWN | prsapnson MINERAL SPRINGS 


Fruitvale, California The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 


M. L. ZAPPETTINI, Manager fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 


Strictly first-class hotel. European and American plan. One hundred 


rooms. Rates, $1.50 per day and up. Special attention paid to families. mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
Open all the year ‘round. Climate unsurpassed. Phone Merritt 38 malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 





Fifty a diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 


Hotel St. James Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 
Van Ness Ave. and Fulton St., San Francisco 


McAllister or Hayes Street car; get off at Van Ness. Address ai H. RICHARDSON 
Sample rooms for commercial men. Reservations by wire. CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


Two hundred outside rooms 

















Phone Market 3001. 
ear Mugs 
THE HOTEL AT BYRON 
Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
C. W. Kelley, 222 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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Santa Catalina Island 


] 




















Season 1907—Greatest Fishing Tournaments known, auspices “Tuna” and “ Light Tackle” Clubs. World’s Rod and Reel 
Records for Size, Weight and Number of Deep Sea Game Fishes. The Great Canvas City (and Cottages). Numerous Hotels 
and Restaurants. Write for Illustrated, General and Fishing Folders. 


BANNING CO., “f25Sniis’ Los Angeles, Cal. 











Mt. Tamalpais 


+-. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 





is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 








For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California ° 
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Hotel Jefferson 


Turk and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
modern convenience; 350 rooms, single or en suite; 150 
private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart, 


Geary Street, Above Powell 
SAN FRANCISCO 


European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. Building completed and hotel opened 
November 1, 1907. Every modern convenience; hand- 
somely and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 
trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 


STEWART - BARKER CO. 


























The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 


A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 

150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 
































Now Open 


HOTEL ROBINS 


Post Street, near Jones 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ROYAL HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor 
Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


New house, reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before 
the fire: 75c, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Reduced rates by 





the we: k. Best Accommodations. Best Rates in the City. 
European Plan, per day $1 up 
With Private Bath $1.50 up 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL 
Intersection Market, Polk and Fell Sts. 
Phone Market 2701 SAN FRANCISCO 
Frank Burnet, Mégr., Formerly of the Grand Hotel 


New, Modern, 140 light, airy rooms all outside, 75 private 

baths. Furnished as Annex to Palace Hotel, strictly first 

class. Steam heat, hot water and phone in every room. 

From Ferry, Sutter Street Cars: from 3rd Street Depot, 
3rd Street cars transfer to Sutter. 


M. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


European plan. All sunny outside rooms, steam heated. Private telephones, =e . * 
Electric lights. Cars pass the hotel continuously. Formerly of sR ant. Telephone Franklin 2670. 
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From Pacific Coast 
SEE YOUR TICKETS READ THIS WAY 
ONGTONE SZ 
Rs as 





NEw ORLEANS 


Through the Old South 














PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 














F, A, MI 
LLeE, 
R, Genera Pas 
Chicago "Er Agen, 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 














Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to Fort Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate 
points, also through standard sleepers connecting at San Antonio 
for Oklahoma, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


W. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











UNION 


«< 











PACIFIC 
=z 
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TO THE EAS 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 


E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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CAGO 


and The East 


The fastest, most complete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 


For tickets, a car reservations and full infor- 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 

























R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


C. A, THURSTON, General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
153 Third Street, Portiand, Ore. 


OL509 
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TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEVADA 





Radiating NOTE, Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, 
Center 


Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, 
Silver Peak, and other new districts that are 
for the now pouring out their millions of dollars 
World’s . are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Wonder Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave 
of the line of the Nevada and California Railway 
Southern (Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada 


3 
Nevada’s JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 
New President General Superintendent 


Excitement TONOPAH . NEVADA 























THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


AGOMINNEappy =) ||! means aa 
10 ee stan POU , ) 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 








Special Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
we ship in through cars to and from Califomia, 


y 


“TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
AcHicago avo Te CINCINNATI va KEW Y ORLEANS, ) 
NEW ORLEANS, OE oaty Seeing, Bas Woon 

TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, silat - - Renin es 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. St9 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BULDING, CHCAGO, or 

Tickets and other information of of agents of its own Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


and connecting lin: 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 
A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. “ s 
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ARIZONA 8 NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colauhoun,President. Norman Carmichael 2sVice President  GeoAWagstaff, Superintendent. 
J. O.Hophins Ist Vice President. AT Thomson,Secy.and Tres, _ieneral Offices: Clifton Arizona. 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 






HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 

T connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 

at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El] Paso 

and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 

passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 

great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 






ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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LOW RATES 


To California and the Pacific Coast during September and October from 


New York . . $50 | Chicago . . $33 
New Orleans . 30 | Kansas City 25 
Council Bluffs . 25 | St. Louis. 30 


and more rates from other eastern cities 
ADDRESS AGENTS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Manu Z% THE BEST PLACE ON THE PACIFIC COAST TO LIVE "figures 
actures SS x | 
more lum- ye Population 1870, 73; 1880, 1,098; 1906, $7,714; 1907, 100,000 S Seah 
ber and prod- Lo, 1910, 200,000 SS ber of cars 
ucts of wood 7%, "ROOMA’S scenle attractions unsarpassed. TACOMA has more ‘miles of << Of pay freight 


working fac- Lz newly paved streets than any city on Pacific Coast. TACOMA has 1,450 ~ consigned toor 












4 acres of publi n tiv easu esorts. OS > ° . . ° 
tories than. any Lz Fy is lek, heehee. "and live in TACOMA than tn — Bay S originatin g in 
other city in the Ap ————————— the Pacific Coast. . each of the three 
world. Mills more §2 leading cities of the 
flour than any other en INVESTIGATE | S Pacific Northwest, 
pew ae of i o LZ, S during the past four 
an ansas City. Re- oe ears: Tacoma, 297,744; 
duces moreores thanany - ye } . PS Seattle, 272,995 ; : Portland, 
other city west of the “7% <> ~~ (265,867. Has the largest 


Rocky Mountains. Has the ~~ 
largest meat packingindus- / 
try west of Denver. Has “ 

the largest fisheries plant , 

in the United States. / 
Has the largest car 
and locomotive con- 


private dry dock north of 
San Francisco.’ Employs 

15,000 men in manufac- 
turing industries. Has 

gained more than two 
new industries a 
month for five years. 





Building to Tacoma 


Chicago, Milwaukee 

St. Paul, Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Portland and Seattle, Port 
Townsend Southern, Great 

Northern, North Coast, 
Z Canadian Pacific, Chicago 


struction and repair 
plantin the Pacific 
Northwest. | Traffic 
Center 
Industrial Pacific | 
Center Northwest | 
Pacific | 
Northwest Railroads | 
| 


Tacoma has unlimi- 
ted supplies of cheap 

electric power from the 
harnessed glaciers of Mount 
Tacoma for manufacturing.  S 
Tacoma has an abundance 
of coal and coke pro- > 








duced within 25 miles, BUSINESS CENTER OF TACOMA Zw and Northwestern. 

and cheap fuel from , : 

the waste of the lum- SS ey. Cente Senet 

ber mills. Tacoma <° EDUCATIONAL CENTER 7 ines 

handles the largest < OF THE aa operate from Ta- 

share of the leading S “Zz, coma to the Orient, 

naturalproducts SS HW “~~, Liverpool, Ham- 

of the Pacific Ss PACIFIC NORT EST ‘“Z~, burg, Havre, 

Northwest— SS “~~, Honotulu, 

timber, coal SS Tacoma. ne * glenda =. of public schools, with the finest new High School 7 Z New York, 

; i t tat t ri odatio. c oO a is 

ores, grain, Roe éhoamaaa aut it eae ara akon 6 kukt meiltien astins. “TACOMA hes fat only ol “> Ss an Fran- 

fish and eS institutions of secondary and higher learning, a large museum, and a new public “So cisco an d 

f urs. SS library. TACOMA has ninety churches representing a)l the leading denominations. oe A 1 aska 

etal TACOMA is the western headquarters and Pacific Coast terminal of the Northern Pacific Railway, ee = 
SS Headquarters and western terminal of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad. a a 
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San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Oakland 
Stockton, Fresno, Los_ Angeles, River- 
side, Reno. Write to Heald’s College in 


Colleges the city of your choice. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. _Pre-eminently 
the largest and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any coliege. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 














HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 


pal, Portland, Oregon. 





IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 


California Conservatory of Music—Full corps of teachers in all departments. 
Se snd for cats ulogue. HE RM. ANN G rE NSS, Director. 


MANZANITA HALL, Palo Alto, California. In the 


Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive to work. 
Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory system. 
Three buildings with modern equipment. Prepares for 
Eastern universities as well as Stanford. A growing 
school for growing boys. _ Catalogue on request. 15th 


year opens August 27, 1907. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 








MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 





THE HICKS SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
A Boarding and Day Schooi for Boys. Thorough work in 
small classes. Fifth year opens September 19th, 1907. 
Rodney M. Heggie, A. M., Headmaster. 


| 





We'll train him in 
All Commercial 
Branches and give 
him a Course in B t that will MAKE A 


THOROUGH BUSINESS. MAN OF HIM. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. H. E. Cox, Pres. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 

“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 

















SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any “other 
city in the world. We give you the training which ‘enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 








you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. We aver, _ preside nt. 
WESTERN ~ SCHOOL OF COMME ‘RCE, ~ Stockton, 


Departments: Normal, shorthand and _book- 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 
MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
A 

“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U.S.A. Eighteenth Year Begins August 14, 1907. 
ArtuHur Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 


HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Non-military, non- 
sectarian. Limited enrolment, home comforts, superior 
instruction. Fits for any college. Incomparably the most 
beautiful surroundings. Perfect sanitation. Illustrated 
catalogue. W. J. Meredith, A. B., B. Ped., principal, 
Menlo Park, California. 

THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE | ‘OF VOICE 
AND ACTION. PRACTICAL STAGE EXPERIENCE DURING 
ENTIRE COURSE. 925 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 


California. 























PelnkielVollter 


signifies the best in BUSINESS COLLEGES 


BEST TRAINING; BEST POSITIONS 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Enrollment, past year, 843 pupils. Graduates are all em- 
ployed. We will place you into a position when competent 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRAW 
You can earn $20 to $50 and upwards per week. 
2 We have successfully taught all branches 
of drawing by corréspondence since 1898. 
Practical. personal instruction. Experienced teach- 
ers. Art Director educated in Europe. Positions guaran- 
. Successful students everywhere, Iliust’d Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
34-45 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A, 


SHORTHAND---By Mall 


JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND 
Or Aristos (The Best) 

The Famous Parliamentary System 
The Simplest, The Speediest, The 
Most Legibie "Shorthand System Of 
the Age. Complete Set of Bocks 
and THREE Trial Lessons $3.50--- 
BeginNow. Write for Particulars 
TOBY’ $ School of Corr., 156 5th 

Ave., New York City 


FO R Yo U TOBY’S Practical Business College, 


(ODRAFTSMAN 


making $150 monthly when taking individualinstructions from 


—CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
of large concern, who will in few months’ home study equip you 
fully with complete technical and practical knowledge enabling 
you to start at $20-$30 weekly salary and rapidly advancing. Fur- 
— tools free of charge and be soo Fear peo when completed. 
asy terms and success guaran st trade with best future. 


























Aa. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 36 5 Englugers Equip Go (In¢.) Chicago | 








The Road of a Thousand Wonders 


is the finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast Views ever 
printed. A copy of this ~ color book and Sunset 
Magazine one year for $1.5 














#! Iccess 


lows Action — 
: Rent Follows Delay. 


Plumbing, Bricklaying and Plastering. 
All instruction is practical—no books. 
You can enter at any time—no 
previous knowledge required. Night 
and day sessions all year around. Our 
scholars are from 15 to 50 years old. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


COYNE TRADE SCHOOL 
230-240 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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and earn 
$2,500 to $10,000 


a year. 


The only profession in which the 
demand for practitioners exceeds the supply. 


We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examination and equip 
you for practice anywhere. This school is recognized as 
the standard. Our instruction is individual —No classes. 


Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practical Ac- 

counting, Auditing, Commercial Law—also Book- 

keeping and Business Practice. Hundreds of suc- 
] students now enjoying fine incomes. 

Write to-day to Dept. T. mentioning subject 

that interests you. 


™ Universal Business Institute, Inc. ef=3 


27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 
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Fibre Plant 
from whick 
Rope and 
Cordage 
are made 





























MILLIONS ARE BEING MADE BY GROWING 


ROPE FIBRE 


j 00 uA PROFIT is the average derived from the growing of 
Maguey or Henequin Hemp, for rope and twine. 

H. T. Edwards, fibre expert, U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, 
reports as follows: 

“The average price in San Francisco has been $140 gold per ton 
(7 cents a pound). There has at all times been a ready market for the 
fibre. The cost of production, including all expenses, ready for ship- 
ment, leaves a net profit of over 100 per cent., making the cultivation 
of the Maguey plant one of the most profitable industries of this 
Republic.” 

Annual imports of this fibre into the United States amount to 
$20,000,000. 

A large fibre plantation is now being financed, and Shares are 
offered at a price which will net the above profit. Thousands of 
tons of cordage are used every year, and the demand has always 
exceeded the supply. 

This company will maintain a large plantation, and also sell 
land and plants to settlers who prefer to own their properties. 


WRIT FOR complete information—‘‘Facts and Figures 
About Fibre in Mexico.”’ United States Govern- 

ment reports, twenty pertinent facts, prospectus fully explaining the 

methods and objects of this company, and sample of the fibre. 


WEST COAST FIBRE CO., Dept. B. 


32 H. W. Hellman Building : : : Los Angeles, California 
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OFFICERS 
FRANK “. BILGER 


PRESIDENT 


OIRECTORS 


TELEPHONE OAKLAND (78 
sO CHARLES ADAMS THEO. GER 


CHAS. ©. GATES, JR. Cc. 4. MEESEMAN 
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‘ 2ND VICE-Pacs. @> “tp ¥ ee nay pen. a 
Cc. J. HEESEMAN TWELFTH AND FRANKLIN STS. 4. ©. COWNEY or. mse 


CDWIN STEARNS 


 @. PHLUPS 


SECRETARY 


OAKLAND, CAL. July 17, 1907. 
Wn. Woodhead, Esq. 
Business Mgr. Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco, Cale 
Dear Sir: 

We can truthfully say that in no magazine used by the 
Oakland Board of Trade (now merged with:the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce) did wé receive such good results or so many 
answers, as from “Sunset". From the fact that all our 
advertisements were "keyed" so that we were able to determine 
from whence the answers came even though the magazine were 
not.mentioned, we were enabled to keep track of our "Sunset" 
replies. From the recent advertisement of the Oakland 
Chanber of Commerce in "Sunset" we have received equally 
good results. 

Assyria, Lower Egypt, Belgium and several sections in 
South America are some of the foreign countries from which 
we received letters referring to our advertisement in "Sunset." 
We certainly appreciate "Sunset" as an advertising medium and 
take pleasure in commending it to others. 

Very respectfully, 


Fe. We Bilger, Presidente 
OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


WRITE FOR OTHER LETTERS 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
948 Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
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OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


is unquestionably the most rapidly growing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Can any other city in the United States show an actual increase in 
population during the past three years of OVER THREE HUN- 


DRED PER CENT?P 


In making a change or an investment, do you want to select 
an up-to-date, progressive, rapidly growing city which already 
has an established reputation as a commercial and residential 


community; where property values are increasing at a remark- 
able rate, or some place which may some time in the dim 
future establish a name for itself? 











There are very many reasons why Oakland is so rapidly assuming 
its rightful position as the principal city on the Coast—climatic 
conditions; location on the continental or land side of the bay of 
San Francisco, in the coast center of the State; fifteen miles of 





RESIDENCE OF U. S. SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS 





x Se ae 4 ee 4 
na i a 





waterfront upon which three transcontinental railroads terminate; 
unexcelled factory and residence sites, are but a few. Other 
reasons and free illustrated literature explaining same will be 
cheerfully furnished upon request to the SECRETARY of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


DO THESE FIGURES SHOW RAPID GROWTH? 





Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1906-7 . $ 64,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1907-8 P 101,000,000.00 


Then why not write to-day for FREE LITERATURE and at the same time mention Sunset ? 
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Piedmont- Terrace 
by-the-Lake 

















VIEW OF PIEDMONT HILLS FROM TRACT 


10 MINUTES TO CENTER OF OAKLAND 
35 MINUTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Situated on the low rolling hills of the Piedmont Range, adjacent 
to beautiful Lake Merritt and its magnificent boulevard. 
Grand Ave. Boulevard runs through this tract. 


LOTS OFFERED ON MOST REASONABLE TERMS 
STREET WORK AND SIDEWALKS FURNISHED FREE 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Folder 


A. J. SNYDER 


901 Broadway Oakland, California 
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Oakland, California 


. 66,690 


Population: (907. . 235,416 
THE CITY oF INDUSTRY & INVESTMENT 


AKLAND has doubled her popula- 
O tion twice in seven years. Post- 
office receipts have quadrupled in 
two years. Building permits have 
doubled. Bank deposits have increased 
100 per cent in the past year, bank clear- 
ings 111 per cent. 
@ And still the demand for mercantile 
locations and homes is far greater than 
the supply. But with all this great 
growth, property is not as high per front 
foot, as in other metropolitan centers of 
greater population. 
@ Investment in Oakland real estate has 
a greater earning power now and a higher 
future value than an investment in any 
other city on the Pacific Coast. 
@ Oakland is on the continental side of 
San Francisco bay—the greatest harbor 
in the world! 
@ Because of her geographical location 
Oakland is the terminus of three trans- 
continental railways. 
@ Oakland is a fast growing, well con- 
ducted and orderly city that offers 
advantages of exceptional merit to busi- 
ness man, investor and homeseeker. 


@| Now is the time to invest in Oakland 
real estate while prices are the lowest 
they will ever be. 


HOSE who own and control sub- 

| stantial real estate of every 

. character naturally seek a large 
organization, as they appreciate the value 
of strong financial connections and an 


experienced and well informed corps of 
representatives. 


qj O. E. Hotle & Co. and the Realty, 
Bonds and Finance Co., Inc., is a con- 
solidation of the largest real estate inter- 
ests identified with Oakland’s onward 
and progressive growth. 


@| The Consolidated Companies offer 
only properties of recognized value. The 
investor or homeseeker who deals with 
this organization is assured of every 
consideration and absolute protection in 
his transaction. 


@| We control the best business properties 
and several thousand feet of water front 
property, right where rail and water 
meet. 


Qj We are agents for Oakland’s largest 
buildings, factory and warehouse sites. 


@| We offer also the choicest list of Oak- 
land residence properties and suburban 
homes. 


Any information you may desire, pertaining to Oakland or to Alameda county, 
whether relative to our business or otherwise, will be cheerfully given. Your 
communication will receive courteous attention by our best posted representative 


on the particular facts you wish to know. 


0. E. HOTLE & CO. and 
REALTY, BONDS & FINANCE CO., Inc. 


(Consolidated) 


1172 BROADWAY 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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In 1901 Richmond, 
California, had three farm houses. 
Today it is a town of 10,000 population. 
The Santa Fe Railroad made Richmond its 
western terminal and in six years Richmond 
grew to what it is today. 

Richmond is built in two sections, a half mile 
apart, one with 4500 population, the other with 
5500. These two sections are now growing together 
and herein lies YOUR OPPORTUNITY for the 
best real estate investment in California. 
Between these two sections is to be the business 
center. Why? 

being dredged is the connecting link between 
the two sections. Here will be the ferry to San 

Francisco (40 minute trip), the business blocks, 

stores, office buildings, hotels and City Hall 
(already located). 

The situation is unique. Ordinarily a 

town grows around a given center and 

business property at once becomes high 

priced. At Richmond the two resi- 

dence sections are already built up 

and now the business section is 

to be developed. Buy a lot 

for $450 today—hold on to 

your business property and 


Because the great ship canal now 


you will get a good in- 
come from it, or you can 
then sell at a great 
advance in price. 

Write for book- 

let and learn 

more. 





Here is the 
Standard Oil Co.’s nine million 

dollar plant, the Santa Fe terminal 

and railroad shops, the California Wine 
Association’s three million dollar winery and 
storage vaults, also machine shops, foundries, 
steel plants and brick kilns. 

Here is the great canal, over a mile long, that 
enables ocean going steamers and ships to dock 
at the western terminals of three transcontinental 
railroads. Here indeed is ** The Pittsburg of 
the West.” 

As the builders of the canal have faith to spend 
$500,000 in its development, as other great 
industries have the confidence to spend millions, 
YOU surely can afford to invest $450 in ‘t The 
Heart of Richmond’’—the business center where 
investment today means a fortune for you later. 

The Canal Company guarantees to complete 
the canal in 30 months and has placed 51 
per cent of its capital stock in escrow with a 
bank, the control to revert to the property 
owners if every promise is not carried 
out. Your investment is absolutely safe. 

Write today for booklet—it tells 
much you should know. Address, 


REALTY, BONDS & 
FINANCE CO., Inc. 


0. E. HOTLE & 
CO. (Consolidated) 
1172 Broadway 
OAKLAND, 

CAL. 
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Lanks of the 


City of Oakland 


ihe E financial institutions of the City of Oak- 
land reflect clearly the condition of the city 
that they represent. ‘The following figures, made 
at the end of the fiscal year, June 30th, 1907, 
show greater deposits, greater resources and more 
solidity than has ever been known in the city that 


has never seen a bank failure: 


Commercial Banks of Oakland 






































a | ais sity ff 

= asus = - 2 se 

NAME OF BANK c¢€ S555 ans 223 ae 

2 Bs os 29 & 

é 23 & | ag ;; 
Bankers’ Trust Company . . . 65,000.00 693,451.25 | 300,000.00 8,495.20 367,497.56 
California Bank . ..... 79,986.54 | 1,326,045.54 | 175,000.00 | 45,509.93 989,222.59 
California Bank, 23d Ave. branch 297,019.05 295,194.48 
Security Bank and Trust Comp’y 1,076,209.13 150,000.00 | 24,670.47 898,469.46 

West Oakland Bank and Trust 
ee a ee 142,427.80 25,000.00 411.61 109,043.12 
Savings Banks of Oakland 
ee Eee we LS 300,000.00 | 9,871,561.25 | 300,000.00 | 673,422.09 | 8,471,383.98 
Farmers and Merchants’ Savings 
ee ee ae » | 52,500.00 | 1,562,849.35 70,100.00 | 60,616.25 | 1,432,133.10 
The Oakland Bank of Savings . | 301,092.52 | 20,257,082.52 |1,000 000.00 | 367,622.66 | 18,665,127.95 
State Savings Bank . . . .. 63,000.00 | 1,353,279.08 | 100,000.00 | 117,199.37 | 1,126,591.18 
The Union Savings Bank . . . | 403,425.02 | 7,298,803.75 300,000.00 | 312,500.00 | 6,668,873.67 
National Banks of Oakland 

The First National Bank ey a 98,318.91 | 4,029,356.48 | 300,000.00 | 191,713.29 | 2,898,675.97 
The Union National Bank . . 67,490.33 | 2,767,861.29 150,000.00 | 175,539.59 | 1,921,195.53 








Any of the above institutions will gladly furnish reliable 


information about Oakland and its financial condition. 
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“Oakland is the cleanest city, morally and physically, in America” 


NEVER A BANK FAILURE REAL ESTATE SALES 
IN OAKLAND FOR 1906, $50,000,000 


| H. Macdonald & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Real Estate Brokers 
1052 Broadway, Oakland, California 


SPECIALTIES REFERENCES 
Union National Bank 
e Oakland Bank of Savings | 
uSsIneSs Union Savings Bank 
First National Bank All of 
RP ‘ a | — 
Factory roperties ere 
e San Francisco Savings Union 
Residence of San Francisco 
Any Business Man of Oakland 
EsTABLIiSHED 1878 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICIIED 


MEMBER OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











| Help Hotel Metropole 


R. M. BRIARE, Proprietor 





Oakland 


by sending 
this Number 














to your 
Eastern Friends 
American “lan 
Next Month 
cle b $3.00 Per Day and Upwards 
An article by Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 
Hon. F. K. Mott HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 


AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 
Mayor of Oakland 


on Civic Improvements Oakland California 
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The City of Oakland is very beautifully situated on the east 
shore of San Francisco bay, facing the Golden Gate. 

The business and cheaper residential part of the city is on level 
land but surrounding these are beautiful oak-clad hills, from which 
there is a view, unmatched anywhere in the world, over the blue 
bay to the purple mountain, Tamalpais, and right through the Golden 
Gate to the Pacific. . 

On these low hills of Beautiful Piedmont the most charming 
residences in the West are springing up with curving park-ways 
among the oaks, and fine boulevards for riding and driving. 

The climatic conditions are ideal. Fog and cold winds are 
almost unknown as is uncomfortable heat. The sun shines almost the 
year round but a light breeze tempered by the bay, is always stirring. 

The principal home-parks in the beautiful hills of Piedmont are 
Alta Piedmont, Central Piedmont, the Crocker Tract, Piedmont-by- 
the-Lake and East Piedmont Heights. 

The two last named have the added advantage of overlooking 
the beautiful Lake Merritt, ideal for sailing or boating and being 
adjoined by large parks. 

All these properties are owned and controlled by us. 

They offer an unexcelled opportunity to those who desire a site 
for a residence either costly or inexpensive in 


A situation of perfect beauty 
With a magnificent climate 
Close to an orderly and well-governed City 


with fine churches, schools, theatres and shops. 
Yet apart from its noise and discomfort in a place where the sunny 
days and starry nights are full of peace and quietness and serenity. 
Beautiful brochures descriptive of Beautiful Piedmont will be 
sent to any person upon application. 


WICKHAM HAVENS, INCORPORATED 
1212 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
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At Twenty-second Street and Broadway 


OAKLAND 


IS THE 


Most Unique Hotel in California 


Cafe a La Carte—Open from 6:30 am. to 11:30 pm. 


Service and Equipment 


UNSURPASSED 


Very convenient to San Francisco by frequent 


electric trains from the hotel arcade 


N. S. MULLAN, Manager 


FORMERLY ASSISTANT MANAGER PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


Automobile meets all trains 
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We are Going to Rebuild 


San Francisco with 
Bricks from Oakland 


If You could safely Invest $10.00 and shortly secure a Profit of 
$10.00, would You do it? 


A $10.00 Investment will quickly roll up to a $60.00 Valuation! ! 




























This is no fairy tale—no fake mining scheme—no ifs nor ands—but plain deduction of facts and figures. 
Digressing—did you ever hear about or read of the 

EMPIRE COUNTY OF CALIFORNIA? The story is a wonderful one—it portrays the greatest 
diversity of wealth producers—facts you demnand—facts we present for the asking. Maybe this magazine will 
supply some information, search for it. That hunt may mean big profits from a small safe investment, 
particulars of which follow. This Empire county is the celebrated ALAMEDA COUNTY and contains the 

GREAT CITY OF OAKLAND—with a quarter of a million population and growing like a stalwart 
California boy or its beautiful girl—for good health is king here. The beautiful homes of celebrated 










American men are here. 

Hon. George C. Perkins, the veteran United States senator; Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, secretary of our 
great navy and member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet; Hon. George C. Pardee, one of our state’s best 
governors, etc. But to that 

BIG PROFI’S PROPOSITION—read—The Home Pressed Brick and Tile Company recently located a 
Wonderful Deposit of Clay some forty minutes from Oakland—adjoining the pretty town of Decoto. This 
clay under severe tests and analyses proved to be of great value—yes, plenty of it, too. It will produce 
superior grades of common and pressed brick, etc., including holl»w building blocks which now bring $42.50 
per thousand. This valuable deposit lies between the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific lines and so 
superior and low-priced shipping facilities are guaranteed. 

IN THE REBUILDING OF SAN FRANCISCO—only thirty miles away—brick will cost landed $4.50 
to $5.00 per thousand and as the price is at $11.00 to $12.00 in the market. Big profit! Well! Plant in 
operation—no, sir—if it were there would be no stock for sale at any price. A shrewd clay working machinery 
dealer absolutely guarantees this proposition and has an application in for a block of stock. 

SEE HERE, READER—it’s a fact that owners of brick manufactories have become wealthy. ‘To-day is 
your opportunity to secure twenty shares for $10.00—and we would prefer that no more than two hundred 
shares be bought by a purchaser. 

No, sir—this company is not a stock jobbing affair—incorporated for only $100,000—and only a portion 
of the 100,000 shares are being offered—balance in treasury. The president of the company limits our 
sales to 40,000 shares—and at 50 cents per share for a brief period—then value will quickly climb to the 
$3.00 mark. 

WHY ADVERTISE? Some of our moneyed folks did try to buy up the CONTROL, but the company 
is extremely democratic and American—“give the modest investor an opportunity to reap big profits in 
dividends and increase in stock value’”—stock may be all sold and the plant in operation before you decide 
to invest—better be thinking now and then forward your remittance before sundown to 























HOLCOMB REALTY COMPANY 


(Investor of Capital) 
No. 306 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Alameda County, California 


aui een: United States Depository — First National Bank, to whom remittance may be made if 
esired, 

Note: If you desire to read about the greatest city in the greatest county in this great State of Cali- 
fornia, send 10 cents for beautifully illustrated literature. 
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REAL 
ESTATE 
COMPANY 













COMMODIOUS SALESROOMS WITH PRIVATE OFFICES IN REAR 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS 


Employing Fifteen Competent Assistants 


Our 1906 real estate business Exceeded Four Million Dollars. We maintain all departments 
pertaining to the transacting of a general real estate business. Our specialty: 


OAKLAND CITY REAL ESTATE 


Information relative to Oakland cheerfully furnished. 





REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
460 AND 462 EIGHTH STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address, “‘ Laymance” 
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THE UNITED STATES STEAMER MILWAUKEE, SOON TO ROUND CAPE HORN WITH TWENTY-THREE OTHER 

BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS, JOINING WITH OTHER WARSHIPS ALREADY IN THE PACIFIC, TO FORM 

AN IMPOSING FLEET; THE MILWAUKEE'S BATTERY CONSISTS OF FOURTEEN 6-INCH, EIGHTEEN 3-INCH 
GUNS, AND THIRTY-FIVE SMALL RAPID FIRE GUNS 


FRONTISPIECE, SUNSET MAGAZINE, OCTOBER, 1907. (see ‘THE COMING OF THE FLEET.'’) 
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THE COMING OF THE FLEET 


TWENTY-FOUR OF’THE BIGGEST FIGHTING SHIPS IN THE 
AMERICAN NAVY TO SAIL FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
IN DECEMBER—PRESENT URGENT 
NEEDS AT PACIFIC PORTS 


By H. A. Evans 


Naval Constructor, 


C wr coming of the great fleet of 


sixteen battleships and eight arm- 

ored cruisers to the Pacific in the 
near future is a tardy recognition of the 
importance of our commercial interests in 
the Pacific. The center of the commer- 
cial world has been slowly but surely 
working itself westward, and San Fran- 
cisco is destined to become in the near 
future one of the greatest commerical 
centers. The importance of San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Coast in the commer- 
cial world has not been fully appreciated 
in Europe and in the Eastern states, 
except by those whose business relations 
have brought them in touch with the real 
situation. Now the coming of the great 
fleet changes all this in almost a day. 
The whole world knows that we now 
realize the importance of our commercial 
interests and opportunities in the Pacific 
and intend to encourage and foster them, 
and if need be, protect them. 

With our great interests in the Philip- 
pines and the Hawaiian islands and the 
markets of China and Japan open to us, 
there must be an enormous increase in our 


United States Navy 


over-sea commerce. The Japanese realize 
this and are making preparations to 
capture their share of this commerce. 
They already control a considerable por- 
tion of it and they are building new and 
larger ships for this service. We must 
take care or they will have all of it or 
at least the lion’s share of this trade. It 
is believed that the coming of the fleet 
will draw attention to the importance of 
making preparations for our share of this 
trade. At the present time under our 
existing laws, we can not compete with 
the Japanese in this respect. If Congress 
does not remedy these conditions the 
commerce of the Pacific will go to Japan, 
and in a few years there will not be a 
ship on the Pacific under the American 
flag, except in the coastwise trade. 

This, however, will never be. The 
coming of this great fleet to the Pacific 
will bring our representatives in Congress 
west of the Rockies to a realization of the 
importance of the situation and they will 
unite and demand that the necessary laws 
be enacted which will give to the Pacific 
its share of the commerce of the world 
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under our flag. With the West united on 
this there can be no doubt of the outcome. 
With this commerce and a great fleet to 
protect it the advance in the industries on 
this coast will be rapid. Manufacturing 
industries of all kinds will be established 
here and no longer will the Pacific rely 
on the East for the great bulk of its 
manufactured articles. 

To business men alive to the situation 
this question immediately suggests itself. 
Is the Pacific Coast prepared to take care 
of this fleet? There is only one answer 
to this question, and that is—No! We 
have not the docks in which to clean and 
paint, nor have we the facilities for 
repairing these large ships. This state- 
ment applies to peace conditions, while 
under war conditions the situation would 
be almost hopeless. At present there are 
but two docks on the Pacific Coast in 
which the battleships and armored 
cruisers can be docked. One is the gov- 
ernment dock at Bremerton, and the 
other is a private dock at Hunter’s Point. 
The private dock is required continuously 
for work on merchant vessels, but even if 
available, these two docks would not 
suffice for routine docking for cleaning 
and painting, and routine repairs if used 
for this purpose and no other. In case 
of serious accident to one vessel the dock 
might be held for that one job from two 
to five months. The Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Manchuria has occupied the dock at 
Hunter’s Point for two hundred days 
for repairs to her bottom, caused by 
grounding. 

To take care of the fleet that will be in 
the Pacific within the next eight months 
the government should have at least seven 
dry-docks large enough to take the 
largest battleship or armored cruiser. 
These should be located as follows: Two, 
Puget Sound; two, Mare Island; two, 
San Francisco, and one, San Diego. The 
government already has much money 
invested in Mare Island and the Puget 
Sound nav¥@yard. At Puget Sound there 
is abundance of water and vessels of the 
deepest draft can enter the dock at any 
time. At Mare Island there is plenty of 
water at high tide for our largest ships, 
but a large vessel badly damaged and out 
of trim would not be able to dock at Mare 
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Island. San Francisco, in time of war, 
will undoubtedly be the point of attack, 
and it is imperative that a repair station 
with two large docks should be imme- 
diately established on San Francisco bay. 
Mare Island should also be greatly 
improved and another large dock 
provided. Puget Sound now has one 
large dock an@ another one is building. 
This station, however, is badly in need of 
additional shops, tools, and appliances 
for handling large repairs. A _ repair 
station with one large dock should be pro- 
vided at San Diego. 

This would give three large repair 
centers, well distributed, and these, if 
properly equipped, could well take care 
of the fleet either in peace or war. 

This is, however, the minimum require- 
ment and when these proposed repair 
facilities are compared with the facilities 
now existing on the Atlantic Coast, one 
wonders that the Pacific representatives 
in Congress have so long agreed to such 
an unequal distribution. There are large 
repair stations at Portsmouth, Boston, 
New York, Norfolk and _ Pensacola. 
Appropriations have been made for a 
large yard at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and there is a large dock at New Orleans 
with small repair shops. 

With the coming of the fleet the Pacific 
will be the drill ground and San Fran- 
cisco will be the headquarters and rendez- 
vous for the combined squadrons. No 
matter how good the condition of the 
vessels before they leave the East coast 
they will require docking and repairs 
when they arrive on this coast or soon 
after. All steel ships must be docked at 
least every nine months or the speed will 
be greatly reduced. Besides docking for 
painting, to keep a warship at her best, 
routine overhauling in a dockyard is 
required at least once a year. There are 
not the necessary facilities to carry out 
this work and it is the duty of those 
representing this coast to see that provi- 
sion is made for these facilities at once. 

Provision must also be made to provide 
the fleet with fuel. At the present time 


all these vessels burn coal and the amount 
required can be appreciated from the 
following figures: A large battleship or 
armored cruiser at anchor in port burns 
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THE BATTLESHIP KENTUCKY, 12,817 TONS; BATTERY FOUR 13-INCH, FOUR 8-INCH, FOURTEEN 5-INCH, 
TWO 3-INCH GUNS, AND FouR 18-INCH ABOVE-WATER TORPEDO TUBES 
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twenty-five tons a day and cruising at ten 
to twelve knots burns one hundred and 
thirty tons a day, while at full speed 
from four hundred to five hundred tons a 
day are required. The fleet of battle- 
ships and cruisers will require approxi- 
mately six hundred tons of coal a day in 
port and thirty-two hundred and fifty 
tons a day while cruising at a speed of 
ten to twelve knots, or ten thousand tons 
a day if at full speed. The Navy 
Department now finds it impossible to 
obtain American vessels to transport to 
this coast coal for the present needs and 
must charter foreign vessels. With the 
new fleet, it will require a large fleet of 
merchant colliers to keep up the suppl 
of coal. ef 
The monitor Wyoming is being con- 


verted into an oil burner at the Mare - 


Island yard. The conversion of a man- 
of-war built for burning coal into an oil 
burner involves many difficulties not 
encountered in merchant ships, the prin- 
cipal of which is providing oil stowage 
that will be safe in action. If the conver- 
sion of the Wyoming proves successful 
there is no doubt that a considerable num- 
ber of the vessels of the battleship fleet 
will be made into oil burners, and the fuel 
difficulty disappears, California supply- 
ing all that is required. 

At the present time the facilities for 


handling and storing clothing, stores, and: 


provisions for the present fleet are inade- 
quate. With the coming of the great 
fleet additional storehouses must’ be pro- 
vided at Mare Island, Puget Sound, and 
San Francisco, where stores, clothing, 
and provisions can be assembled and dis- 
tributed to the fleet as needed. 

When the dry docks are built and the 
shops equipped there is still lacking an 
important essential that must be provided, 
that is, mechanics to make the repairs. 
At the present time it is impossible to 
obtain at Mare Island and Puget Sound 
sufficient men to carry on the present 
work. This is true of practically all 
trades employed on ship repairs—ship- 
fitters, machinists, shipwrights, riveters, 
chippers and calkers, drillers, painters, 
and laborers. The wages paid are high 
and the living conditions are excellent. 
To summarize: The fleet is coming 
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because our country’s interests in the 
Pacific are at present greater than in the 
Atlantic, and the fleet is needed to 
encourage these interests and _ protect 
them if necessary. The coming of the 
fleet will result in: 

1. Notification to the world of the 
importance of the commercial interests of 
San Francisco and the Pacific Coast. 

2. It will awaken interest in our 
merchant marine and unite the western 
representatives in Congress to demand 
laws which will permit our merchant 
marine to carry our commerce instead of 
giving it to our commercial rivals. 

3. It will result in establishing ship- 
yards and repair shops to build and 
repair our merchant marine. : 

4. It will result in establishing many 
manufactories and industries on the 
Pacific Coast. 

5. It will show the lack of facilities 
for repairing the fleet either in time of 
peace or war. This will result in build- 
ing additional docks at Puget Sound and 
at Mare Island, and greatly increasing 
the facilities at those yards. It will also 
result in establishing a large naval repair 
station in San Francisco bay—perhaps on 
Goat Island—and another at San Diego. 

6. It will result in the introduction of 
oil fuel for vessels of the Pacific fleet, 
this fuel being supplied by California. 

7. Considerable increase in business 
due to the large amount of money put in 
circulation for supplies for the fleet and 
the pay of officers and men. Also in the 
acquisition of desirable citizens in the 
skilled mechanics who will be drawn here 
on account of the increase in repair work. 

8. Once the Pacific has the battleship 
fleet it will never willingly give it up. 
Interests on the Atlantic will also demand 
a fleet and we shall eventually have both 
a Pacific and an Atlantic battleship fleet. 
This is as necessary to our interests, not 
the interests of the Pacific nor of the 
Atlantic but of our whole country, as fire 
insurance in solid companies is necessary 
for San Francisco. An adequate fleet is 
the best kind of insurance and the people 
are beginning to realize that when the 
need for the insurance comes they will not 
find that they have paid their premiums 
to a “welching” company. 
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AND RIFLE AFTER BIG BLACK SHEEP 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA 


By Artuur W. Nortu 


Photographs by the Author 


é \ ANHERE were four of us, three 
Americans and Juan, a Mexican 
ranchero. On the last day of the 

old year, we had reached the ancient and 
rarely visited Dominican Mission of 
Santa Catarina de los Yumas, down in 
Lower California some twenty leagues 
southwest of the mouth of the Colorado 
river. The following day, New Year's 
of 1906, we had a little difference with 
the Catarina Yumas, the worst of the 
peninsula Indians—if the cannibal Seri 
of Tiburon island be considered foreign 
thereto. By a display a bit warlike, per- 
haps, but necessary, we settled the matter 
by regaining possession of the property 
in dispute, Cabeza de Vaca and Pedro 
Ximenez, two of our riding mules; then, 
out of an abundance of wisdom and in 
search of big-horn, we promptly put 
several leagues between us and the Yumas 
by traveling southeasterly into the sierra 
beyond Jacel or Running Water. 

Late in the afternoon of the 7th of 
January, Lawrence, one of my American 
companions, and | were riding along the 
4 


sandy floor of an immense arroyo. In 
places the surface glistened in unbroken 
whiteness, then again pale desert pines, 
thorny mesquit and verdant palo verde 
rose upward from the sandy bed and 
made fair gathering places for great 
flocks both of the valley quail and their 
dove colored desert cousins. But our 
eyes gave small heed to these immediate 
surroundings for they were raised too 
absorbingly to the lofty red and copper 
colored ridges that rose sheer above 
either side of the floor of the arroyo. 
Lawrence was mounted on _ Pedro 
Ximenez; Cabeza de Vaca bore me along 
and we gave our steeds their heads. We 
were desperately anxious for the sight 
of mountain sheep and our attention was 
not to be wasted on anything else. 
Students of natural history, wise 
hunters and close observers of museum 
specimens will smile when I state that 
the big-horn or mountain sheep has no 
wool and is not white.* But, nevertheless, 


*Note.—The big horn of the Far North is an 
exception, A, N, 
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I make the direct statement for the 
benefit of those not coming under any of 
the above classes for I have not forgotten 
how, on my first hunt for mountain sheep, 
I searched the surrounding cliffs for a 
woolly white animal with big curling 
horns and how, when I finally saw a light 
dun colored creature, I would have allowed 
it to escape as a deer that was in too 
steep a place to bother with had not its 
immense curling horns suddenly come 
into view. And why not? Do not all 
ordinary, respectable sheep have wool, 
and aren’t they white? 

For several hours we had ridden along 
with no sight of our quarry. Once, I 
exclaimed at sight of what seemed to be 
a man standing on a jagged peak, a half 
mile above us, but the “man” shuffled 
uneasily, then spread out a pair of giant 
wings and floated majestically away, 
advising our astonished eyes that we were 
in the land of the mighty condor. Other 
than this we had advanced with no 
incident or sound save the dull steady 
break of the sand beneath the small feet 
of our mules. Cabeza kept me in the 
lead, perhaps fifty steps or more, and I, 
forgetting even to scan the cliffs, was 
feeling compunctions because my com- 
panion had ventured hundreds of miles, 
at my suggestion, in the hope of killing 
a big horn and a week’s hard hunting had 
not even given him sight of one. 

“Look, look! On the ridge to the 
left!” 

I looked, and slid over the right side 
of my saddle, hauling my carbine from 
its saddle scabbard as I went and jerking 
loose Cabeza’s hair picket-rope. My 
meditations were ended.  Silhouetted 
against the sky-line, a mountain sheep 
was ambling peaceably along the distant 
ridge. 

As my companion’s sharp eyes had dis- 
covered the game, I waited until his big 
40-82 had said the first word, then I 
turned loose with my 30-30. Mr. Ram 
paused and gazed in questioning attitude 
down at us, then calmly continued his 
business of going somewhere. As though 
angered at such uncomplimentary com- 
posure our rifles barked sharply in unison 
but our target seemed in no wise disturbed 
thereat. Where were our bullets strik- 
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ing? I wondered, taking a long aim and 
figuring the distance at something less 
than four hundred yards. I blazed away 
and heard the 40-82 at my left sending 
out its message. Again the ram paused, 
gazing fixedly into the distance before 
him. Such unconcern! Suddenly, the 
outlined figure, the curling horns, the 
back line and the design of the legs—for 
all the world like pen and ink strokes 
against the sky, struck me as ridiculously 
like one of Gelett Burgess’s goups and I 
burst out laughing; were we shooting at 
an animated goup? 

At this stage Lawrence swore, I believe 
—don’t blame him if he did, either, for 
his big rifle, sighted for five hundred 
yards, had thrown up the loose earth ten 
feet below the big horn. With the rising 
of the slight puff of dust, the sky-line 
swallowed up our target and the whole 
experience might have been a dream 
except for two neat little piles of empty 
rifle cartridges, fifteen in all, for which 
we were responsible. 

We rode on strangely cheered and 
expectant—and rallying ourselves. 

An hour later my companion’s voice 
again aroused me, this time it was hoarse 
with excitement. 

“G-glor-ry,” he cried, “look to the 
right!” 

I looked, and as long as hunting blood 
flows in my veins I will not forget the 
thrilling sight I saw. There, on a spur 
of the main ridge, assembled side by side, 
were three—four—seven big mountain 
sheep, their great ram heads inclined 
slightly sidewards as they curiously 
studied us. 

“On, quick, to that mesquit, ahead. 
Don’t stop, don’t let them know that we 
see them,” I cautioned, turning half in 
the saddle so that my voice would carry, 
in an undertone, to my companion, a 
hundred steps back of me. 

A slowly passing moment brought us 
to cover in the middle of the arroyo. In 
an instant I was stretched on the sand, 
behind the mesquit, carbine in hand. 
Then Lawrence crouched by me. There 
was neither laughing nor swearing now; 
wondering admiration, tense excitement, 
cold, chuckling steadiness, too, if you 
please. Appreciation of the moment came 
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to us both; rarely, is it given one to 
watch, face to face, the mountain sheep 
in his wild home. There they stood, they 
had seen us, they were disturbed, yet they 
stood, immovable, statuesque, seven great 
rams. 

“Oh, Lord! 
right.” 

“Yes, and see the middle fellow,” I 
gasped back. 

“See ’em all!” responded Lawrence. 

I looked down my rifle barrel; the 
light was failing and I just could see 
the great rams over my white bead. 

“The middle one is mine,” I said, “you 
can take your whopper at the right.” 

We stretched out at ease on the sand, 
and, with left forearms raised, gripped 
firmly the steel barrels, and looked 
through our rear sights. 

“T can hardly see,” whispered my com- 
panion, doubtfully, “and if we miss, 
they'll slide over that ridge at the first 
shot and be off. Suppose we camp here 
until morning and then creep ‘round that 
ridge and bag ’em?” 

The light was beastly dim and there 
was good sense in my phlegmatic com- 
panion’s suggestion. Left to myself, 
doubtless, I would have blazed away and 
missed. 

Full fifteen minutes the sheep stood 
motionless before us, a noble sight for 
any one, sportsman or not—great inde- 
pendent creatures limned against the 
shadowy sky-line, watching, watching, 
doubting. Then, suddenly, their leader, 
the big ram at the right, gave his com- 
mand and with the precision of a cavalry 
squadron, all wheeled about, their white 
rumps flashing before us for all the 
world like an alarmed flock of domestic 
sheep. 

Seven big mountain sheep just over the 
ridge from us; seven big rams to sleep 
with just a ridge between them and our 
rifles, and in the morning 

Quietly, we unsaddled and -tied our 
mules to a palo verde; they began eating 
the brittle branches quite contentedly. 
Silently, we each ate a piece of hard- 
tack. 

“Lawrence, I shall not kill over two of 
them. I’m no butcher.” 

“Two are all I want,” 


Look at that giant to the 
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We stretched on the sand and pulled 
our saddle blankets over us. It was only. 
6:15 pe. M., but there was nothing to do. 

“Say, do you know that William - 
Walker led his filibusters down this 
arroyo on his way to Sofiora in 1854?” 

“Seven big rams 

“And do you know,” I continued, perse- 
veringly, “that there are ancient hiero- 
glyphics near here made by some pre- 
historic people?” 

“Seven big rams and a giant at the 
right " 

We found sleep, eventually. I dreamed 
that I was the seventh son of a seventh 
son and was driving seven mountain rams 
into a corral built in the White House 
grounds. Then it was the gray half 
light of morning and two coyotes, sitting 
on their haunches a few rods distant, were 
quietly surveying us. I poked Lawrence 
and he murmured, sleepily: 

“Well, well, seven big rams and a 
giant % 

But search as we might we never again 
saw those seven big rams. However, that 
evening at camp we partook of mountain 
sheep. Juan and the fourth, the young- 
est member of our party, had had their 
overnight experiences, too. Said the 
successful one: 

“Juan was tracking and I was admir- 
ing the world when I saw a whole barn- 
yard of sheep—fifteen! Say, I counted 
them straight, too. I pulled up my rifle, 
forgot about my rear sights, aimed at the 
whole bunch and missed ’em all—and 
kept on missing about seven times. Then 
we turned off in another direction and 
by and by we saw another barn-yard full 
and I got this ram. Juan and I cooked 
and ate a piece right away. It’s a cross 
between a juicy mutton chop and a fine 
thick porterhouse steak. Have a hunk— 
you fellows look blue!” 











January had passed away and Febru- 
ary was preparing to make room for 
March. In January my associates had 
returned to the United States and I had 
proceeded on into the heart of Lower 
California and far from the good sound 
of the English tongue. 

We had reached an elevation of nigh 
five thousand feet and now, full two 
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thousand feet sheer above us, rose a high, 
black truncated cone, swathed close in 
forbidding cliffs, for a league it stretched 
away with a width of half that distance. 
Doubtfully, we looked upward. 

“Sefior, there must be a great mesa 
above, but no man has ever climbed 
thither.” 

My native mozo (servant) said the 
words in Spanish and I smiled at his 
serious tone for virgin hunting grounds 
are less of a rarity on the California 
peninsula than Mexicans given to hunting 
in dangerous places. 

“If that be so, Timoteo, then shall we 

be the first to ascend, for in these regions 
the old padres saw wild goats and if wild 
goats are above, then thither we must 
go. 
And in this reference [ was correct for 
the thirtieth parallel of latitude was not 
far distant, and in the eighteenth century 
Padre Hernando Consag wrote of seeing 
wild goats near that parallel. 

Timoteo smiled, showing his white, 
even teeth. Mexican mozos seldom wash 
their hands and have no idea of the prop- 
erties of a tooth-brush, and yet their 
teeth are pearls. I had used the word 
chivos and among Mexicans the goat is 
an animal without character, and his 
name ever calls forth a smile. Later, in 
studying first editions of the old Spanish 
chronicle I found that the Jesuits men- 
tioned seeing gamuzas during their Cali- 
fornia travels, and from their descrip- 
tions of these animals and their habits I 
am satisfied that the rendition of gamuza 
into chiva or goat has been incorrect— 
berrenda or antelope would be more 
proper. 

“Others than the padres have seen 
goats, hereabouts, Sefior. Within the 
year past Sefior Villavacensio’s boy saw 
a large wild goat running with a flock of 
mountain sheep.” 

“Bueno,” I responded, “we must climb 
to that mesa and find that goat.” 

With that I handed Timoteo my heavy 
six-shooter—for he was unarmed and 
like most Mexicans deathly afraid of the 
larger variety of native lions—and 
started him off to the right of the sierra 
while I followed a sheep trail to the left, 
each of us in search of some break in the 
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cliffs where an ascent might be made. 
An old Cahuilla Indian once explained 
to me the reason for the puzzling num- 
bers of broad, well-worn sheep trails in 
Lower California by saying that in his 
father’s day the mountain sheep roamed 
in great droves over the sierras until of a 
sudden a terrible pestilence came among 
them, nearly exterminating the rams and 
killing the ewes by the thousands. 

A quarter of an hour brought me to a 
point where the trail had been completely 
blocked by a land slide from a shallow 
arroyo above. I clambered over the 
boulders and loose shale and sauntered 
along. Within reach of my right hand 
rose the high cliffs, to my left yawned 
a vast mountain abyss, a full league 
across, and beyond rose great volcanic 
cones and mesas. There was grandeur 
enough in the view to turn one’s head so 
I promptly sat down to consider my sur- 
roundings. My glance at the same 
time chanced to wander upward just at 
the right moment to see a fine ram walk 
out upon a projecting crag, beyond and 
far above me, and proceed to scan the 
abyss. He was too far away for a shot, 
and my efforts to locate him in the finder 
of my camera were vain. It was good 
just to watch him, however. He was 
careless of his dizzy position and though 
he was plainly aware of my existence he 
seemed unable either to place me or to 
decide what sort of a creature I was. 

Eventually, he concluded that there was 
nothing to worry over, and turning about 
face, most deliberately walked away out 
of sight. As he disappeared, the morn- 
ing sunlight brought out his glistening 
white sides and across my mind flashed 
the thought—far above, on that untrod- 
den mesa, there is a wild goat! and then 
—that wild goat you must shoot. 

Beyond me there was no prospect of 
ascent. I turned back to the pile of shale 
and looked up. “The outlook was bad. 
There was no help for it, however, and I 
began swarming up among the broken 
cliffs following the course of the land- 
slide. 

A friend of mine, a Scotch big game 
hunter, says that no man, placing too 
high a valuation on the solidarity of his 
neck bones, should ever hunt big-horn 
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through which 


A long, narrow mesa & 
sheep trails criss-crossed 


in Mexico, and that only bachelors, or 
men with wives well adapted to widow’s 
weeds, should ever follow such venture- 
some creatures. In these statements I 
concur. I’m a bachelor. 

It was a bad climb; looking down was 
out of the question. From childhood 
I’ve roamed the mountains—thank God 
for the free exhilaration of their heights, 
and this climb was—Never mind, how- 
ever. After having rebelliously con- 
cluded that my neck was forfeit and the 
goat lost, I gratefully surprised myself 
by attaining the crest of the cliffs where 
I recovered my breath, pressed a cart- 
ridge into the chamber of my carbine— 
it’s foolish to tackle bad climbs with a 
cartridge in the chamber—and looked 
around. Before me stretched a long 
narrow mesa, covered with volcanic rock 
through which sheep trails criss-crossed 
to the right and left. Two or three 
scrubby bushes and stray blades of grass 
were in sight. A small dry arroyo 
marked the bottom of a single swale in 
the mesa. No goat or sheep was in evi- 
dence. Seemingly, I was on the roof of 
the world and it was a deserted world. 

I went slowly forward, drawing in 
great breaths of the air and looking care- 
fully for game. Sheep love to sun them- 
selves beside a boulder or to meditate in 








some shallow cave. Soon I reached the 
place where the goat or sheep had been. 
For all the world it was as dizzy a spot 
as the overhanging rock off Glacier Point 
above the Yosemite valley. A foot or 
two outward advanced satisfied my curi- 
osity—and then, as I peered over, a 
rolling stone—the bane of many a poor 
buck and sheep—caught my attention, 
and I looked up to see a lordly ram 
three hundred yards distant making for 
the swale. I was crouching on the crag. 
Up came my left knee, down upon it 
dropped. my left elbow the palm of my 
left hand closed upon the carbine barrel, 
and the sport began. 

As the first shot rang out, two more 
sheep suddenly appeared and rushed 
away in the wake of the leader. If you 
are fond of Nature, kindly reader, 
imagine yourself on a projecting crag, 
with a mighty abyss below and range on 
range of wild, barren sierra beyond, a 
golden sun tinting the world and warm- 
ing your blood and Dame Nature in her 
grandest, most majestic mood, pausing 
beside you; if your life is dear to you, 
imagine yourself filled with vigor, draw- 
ing in deep breaths of mountain air, your 
muscles swelling out like great steel 
bands and that life, which ten minutes 
earlier seemed about to be forfeited, 
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thrilling you with wild abandon; if you 
enjoy shooting, imagine yourself on the 
edge of a mesa, with nigh a league of 
fair view before you and three mountain 
sheep, the noblest of all creatures of the 
wilderness, bounding away before you, 
their great heads held proudly aloft, 
while your sharp-voiced rifle calls to them 
to halt. The three conditions were mine; 
the suggested possibilities were facts; 
moreover, fifty miles distant there was a 
mining camp where men and women and 
children were half starving for meat. 

Such moments are worth living. I 
remember poignantly regretting that my 
brother was not enjoying the excitement 
with me and having no doubts but what 
I would bag all three sheep even though 
they had not faltered an instant in their 
flight. The second one, a cream-colored 
ewe, got in the line of my sight about 
the fifth shot and I let drive at her; the 
seventh shot was directed at the third 
sheep, a yearling ram. 

At the sixth report the leader, already 
near the edge of the swale, sank in his 
tracks; thereupon the other two appar- 
ently imagined that the attack came 
from the front and about they turned 
and trotted laboriously toward me. My 
right arm always trembles when I am 
“shelling” big game and at this unex- 
pected happening it wobbled disgrace- 
fully. Fortunately, an empty magazine 
created a temporary diversion. As I 
pressed in fresh cartridges I noticed that 
the barrel was decidedly hot. 

After another shot I put down the 
carbine and took a camera snap at the 
mesa and the sheep; then the carbine 
resumed its sharp play, snarling quickly 
like an enraged hound. The cream- 
colored sheep dropped suddenly all in a 
heap and the young ram at once rushed 
diagonally across the mesa, his right side 
plainly exposed to me. As I again 
reloaded the magazine, the heat of the 
barrel blistered my thumb and _ first 
finger. At the same time I heard the 
sharp, discordant notes of two ravens. 
“Sangue, sangue” (blood, blood), as the 
Mexican hunters interpret the cry, and 
on hearing it in the sierra, they will aver 
success with all the surety of a gillie 
hearing the same sound in the stalking 
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season on the Scotch heather. Certainly, 
the Mexican raven has a remarkable 
faculty of being on hand at the killing, 
and, when he deserts you, rest assured 
there are no sheep anywhere in the 
vicinity. 

The young ram, after drawing eight 
bullets in his direction, disappeared from 
sight over the farther side of the mesa, 
and I climbed off my crag and proceeded 
to examine my game. Perhaps two or 
three minutes had been occupied by my 
shooting; it had seemed an immeasurable 
time. 

The cream-colored ewe I found stone 
dead, pierced by three bullets. With two 
fatal wounds, the big ram, the white 
blotches on his tawny sides stained with 
blood, was endeavoring to rise when I 
approached him; his majestic head and 
massive curling horns he held defiantly 
aloft, his eyes, green of hue, scintillated 
with rage and involuntarily I felt for 
him the respect that bravery and noble 
mien ever command. While elation is 
naturally the first sensation of every 
sheep hunter upon killing his game, it 
must give way to pity and regret as the 
grand, independent creature sinks limp 
and lifeless before him. Truly, what 
hunter of the high sierra can help having 
a feeling of comradeship for the ram 
that shares with him the solitary fast- 
nesses and puts up so brave a race for 
life! Silently, and even ashamed, I 
turned away and the mighty ram sank 
down, gasped shortly and was dead. 

A trail of blood led across the mesa 
to the yearling; he had reached the 
farther edge with seven bullets through 
him! A 30-30 is no weapon for an 
animal of such tremendous vitality as the 
big-horn. 

Eventually Timoteo, wild-eyed over 
my rapid fire bombardment, arrived 
having found a fairly passable ascent 
from his side of the sierra. There are 
three several ways of carrying a sheep; 
one is to sling him to your side and give 
up after a few rods; another, is to carry 
him on your shoulders, the left legs and 
the right legs being tied before your left 
and right shoulders, respectively; the 
third way is to have some one else do the 
carrying. I adopted the second method, 
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but for comfort I would recommend the 
third. By the time we had carried and 
dragged the sheep down to our pack 
mule, the afternoon was far advanced, 
our shoulders ached cruelly and we were 
exhausted. And how the mule ever 
scrambled down in the darkness among 
rocks and boulders is beyond me. 

Finally, after traveling for hours, 
lighting our way by firing dead maguey 
stalks and dried fan-palm boughs, we 
piled the meat upon a rock for the night, 
turned loose the mule and followed him 
to camp, carrying the sheep heads sus- 
pended over our shoulders. It was a 
weird ending of an exciting day; at 
regular intervals, high up among the 
rugged cliffs, smol- 
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ibices pernicitatis quamquam onerato 
capite vastis cornibus.”” Plin. Hist. Nat. 
Lib. VIII, c. 53. Which, roughly trans- 
lated, means, “The taje of California is 
similar to the ibex of Pliny and the bou- 
quetin of Buffon. The ibex are extremely 
active, though the head of the ibex is 
weighed down by great horns.” This 
passage is followed by a statement that 
what has been written concerning the ibex 
and bouquetin has been observed to be 
true of the California taje. 

Here, also, I may as well add a quota- 
tion from Alexander Humboldt, written 
prior to 1803. “The Sierra de la 
Giganta,” wrote the great traveler in his 
notes on California, “‘is inhabited by an 

animal resembling the 





dered the maguey 
plants, winking eyes in 
the cloaking darkness, 
in the trough of the 
arroyo down which we 
picked our way tall 





ghostly palms raised 
high their shadowy 
heads, their flaming 


boughs lighting up the 
somber depths of the 
arroyo and_ bringing 
out in sharp outline our 
slowly moving figures. 


In March, while 
visiting the old Mission 
of San Borja, down by 
the twenty-ninth paral- 
lel of latitude, I had the 
pleasure of meeting a particularly well- 
informed Mexican ranchero, Sefior Fidel 
Villavacensio, and among his books I was 
delighted to find a Spanish edition of the 
California writings of Padre Francisco 
Javier Clavijero, an eighteenth century 
Vera Cruz member of the Society of 
Jesus. Some years before I had seen an 
Italian version, of this invaluable work 
in San Francisco. 

As modern naturalists seem to consider 
the mountain sheep one of their nine- 
teenth century discoveries, I will quote 
the following passage from chapter six- 
teen of Clavijero: 

“EL taje de la California es el ibex de 
Plinio y el bouquetir de Bufon—Sunt 





We had sheep that evening 


mouflon (ovis ammon ) 
of Sardinia. The Span- 
iards call them wild 
sheep (carneres cima- 
rones ). They leap, like 
the ibex, with their 
heads downward; and 
their horns are curved 
on themselves in a 
spiral form. This ani- 
mal differs essentially 
from the wild goats— 
these goats, which 
belong perhaps to the 
antelope race, go in the 
country by the name of 
berendas.”’ 

And as Padre Jakob 
Baegert also write on 
California mountain 
sheep in the eighteenth century and 
before Shaw, Cuvier, Desmarest, Audu- 
bon and Doyle, the first accredited writers 
on the subject were born, a quotation from 
his “Nachrichten” is here proper: 

“Where the chain of mountains that 
runs lengthwise through the whole penin- 
sula reaches a considerable height, there 
are found animals resembling our rams 
in all respects, except their horns, which 
are thicker, longer and much more 
curved.” And the old padre was evi- 
dently the author of that ridiculous 
jumping yarn for he concluded his 
account thus: “When pursued, these 
animals will drop themselves from the 
highest precipices upon their horns 
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without receiving any injury.” But what 
may not be expected in the sheep. line 
when it is considered that that champion 
story-teller, Marco Polo, with his ovis 
poli, or sheep of Central Asia, began 
the discovering of mountain sheep way 
back in the thirteenth century! 

There are two modern hunters who 
have written happily and with par- 
ticularly good sense concerning the big- 
horn. In 1881, the Earl of Dunraven, a 
Scotch big game hunter, thus referred to 
the Rocky mountain sheep: “Ovis Mon- 
tana, locally and variously called the 
mountain sheep, big-horn or taje, is very 
closely allied to, if he is not identical 
with, Ovis Argali, the wild sheep of Asia, 
and he is akin to the European mouflon. 

To find the big-horn the hunter 
scales giddy precipices and climbs to soar- 
ing peaks and confronts Nature face to 
face in her grandest, her most terrific 
moods.” And in his “Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,” President Roosevelt says, 
“Hunting the big-horn is at all times the 
hardest and most difficult kind of sport. 

Its chase constitutes the noblest 
form of sport with the rifle . . . No 
other form of hunting does as much to 
bring out the good qualities, both moral 
and physical, of the sportsmen who follow 
id 

A few years ago the mountain sheep 
of the Grapevine mountains between 
Nevada and California was named after 
that industrious naturalist, Mr. E. W. 
Nelson. If the Lower California sheep 
is to receive any distinctive name, I sug- 
gest that the honor fall to Francisco 
Clavijero. 

In April I was spending an evening 
with the Grand Sefior of a pretty little 
pveblo off the twenty-sixth parallel in 
Lower California. Suddenly he looked 
up from an examination of my game 
trophies and exclaimed, “But Sefior, how 
comes it that you have not killed an 
antelope of the sierra (un berrendo de 
los sierras )?” 

“Un berrendo de los sierras?” I 
repeated, inquiringly, with some unplaced 
memory struggling in the back of my 
brain. 

“Yes, Sefior. The berrendo de los 
sierras is not unlike the borego (sheep) in 


habits, but he is thicker through the 
shoulders, his horns extend farther out- 
ward. In color these animals are black.” 

“Los hay negros” (they are black), 
that gave clue to my unplaced memory, 
and later that evening I turned to my 
notes from Clavijero. “La gamuza 

3 es mas grande,” wrote the old 
Jesuit in his chapter on the native Cali- 
fornia animals, “mas agil y mas veloz que 
la cabra. Los animales de esta especia se 
justan en manadas, y trepan en los rocas 
con incredible facilidad: los hay blancos 
y negros; su piel es apreciada y su carne 
buena para comer.” ‘Translating gamuza 
into antelope, the passage becomes, 
“The antelope is larger, more agile and 
swifter than the goat. This class of 
animals travel in flocks, and they leap 
among the rocks with marvelous ease. 
They are white and black; the hides are 
esteemed and the meat is good for eat- 
ing.” 

Who ever heard of an American ante- 
lope that was black? and on the other 
hand who ever observed one at a distance 
without thinking of its being white? 
Clavijero’s gamuzos blancos must be the 
ordinary antelope, his gamuzos negros 
must be the Grande Seiior’s berrendos de 
los sierras; having come to this conclu- 
sion I went to sleep with the firm inten- 
tion of hunting the strange animal. 

Two days later I made camp in a wild, 
eery spot high up in the Sierra Giganta 
where a goat-herd had erected a poor 
adobe and a corral in the shadow of 
frightful precipices above which towered 
a threatening black picacho or peak. 
Early the morning after I started forth 
with Manuel, the goat-herd’s eighteen- 
year-old son. To do the boy credit, he 
showed the most marvelous climbing 
abilities; by the time we had scaled the 
picacho my aneroid showed an elevation 
of thirty-six hundred and fifty feet 
above the elevation of camp, and yet 
the boy was not out of breath. I was 
nearly dead, and yet it was Manuel who 
had led the way up through the single 
break in the precipices where ascent was 
possible, and, machete in hand, had cut 
openings through the thickets of tunas, 
palo, Adan, una de gato, garabatillo and 
other thorny shrubs that hindered our 
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advance. According to Manuel we were 
the first to take the trouble of ascending 
the picacho, but one of his goats had 
twice made the ascent, hobbled! 

When we were at an elevation of four 
thousand feet above the sea level, Manuel 
suddenly pointed toward the east, and 
exclaimed, “Alli, Sevor, alli, dos berren- 
dos de los sierras!” (There, Seijior, there, 
two antelopes of the mountains !) 

Looking in the direction indicated, I 
saw two very dark animals, one far 
larger than any mountain sheep I had 
ever seen, with great head and immense 
rams’ horns extending far outward and 
of extreme bulk about the shoulders. 
The smaller animal slipped into the brush 
before I had a good view of it. The ram 
was jumping leisurely among some rocks 
not over two hundred yards away, but as 
I drew down upon him the rising sun 
glinted over the sights and prevented my 
shooting. Another instant the berrendo 
disappeared in the brush, and although 
we found his great tracks we had no 
further sight of the creatures throughout 
the day. Manuel explained that usually 
these berrendos were less wild, not being 
hunted, and that they kept aloof from the 
boregos which also ranged on _ the 
picacho. 

Late that afternoon, while tracking, I 
became separated from Manuel and 
reached camp in the night. As I lay on 
a pile of hides, dressing a bad ankle and 
extracting thorns from my arms and 
shoulders and wondering whether two 
days’ rest would fit me for another try 
at the berrendos, a Mexican rode into 
camp. After customary greetings, he 
dismounted and seated himself near 
Praemundi, my old mozo. 

“Yes, Sefior Praemundi,” he said, “two 
weeks ago a great earthquake destroyed 
San Francisco and killed twenty-five 
thousand people!” 

I sprang to my feet and caught the 
traveler by the shoulders. “What did 
you say?” I exclaimed, sharply. 

“Sefior, I have just come from Loreto 
by the Sea of Cortez, and there a lancha 
came with news that two weeks ago a 
terrible earthquake came upon San Fran- 
cisco at eleven in the morning and killed 
outright twenty-five thousand people and 
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sank the fleet in the harbor. Then fire 
burst out and all the habitantes are dead.” 

“That’s a likely yarn,” I growled, 
scornfully. Then the frightful import 
of the news, if true, came upon me, and 
shaking the man fiercely, I cried: 

“You lie, you lie, Sefior, you lie—my 
mother, my brother, my sister, live in San 
Francisco. My God, you lie!” 

* * * 

August was well advanced and the 
Baja California deserts were vast, broil- 
ing sand-spits, catching the fullness of 
the sun’s rays and sullenly holding their 
heat during the short, breathless nights. 
Even the craggy Sierras glistened and 
baked under the great, glaring, unveiled 
eye of fire. Those who venture into such 
an atmosphere grow chary of words, 
bowing before the heat by day and curs- 
ing it and their own foolhardiness when 
the horizon puts away the sun for the 
night. 

Thus had the day passed with the 
Colonel and me, and thus, as we sought 
rest in the evening, he burst out wildly, 
“Curse it, curse it, curse this heat,’ he 
cried, wildly, “the cursed earth is a-fire 
burning through my blankets. With 
nothin’ over me I’m burnin’ up. The 
near way down’s been the way of the sun 
to-day. How hot is it anyway?” 

“One hundred and twelve degrees, and 
it’s 7:45 in the evening,” I replied, after 
consulting both thermometer and watch. 

“Don’t wonder your mozo didn’t want 
to tackle the San Felipe and Colorado 
deserts this time o’ year.” 

We were silent a few minutes. 

“Colonel,” I then queried, “my head’s 
bad. Do you suppose this heat has 
phased me?” 

The old frontiersman grunted. “Dunno, 
It’s main queer for a man to see things. 
Better git some sleep. I'll bet that 
desert’ll be all-fired hot to-morrow.” 

Half an hour earlier, as we were 
unsaddling on the edge of a tinaja or 
natural cistern down in-one of the fright- 
ful arroyos dropping eastward out of 
San Pedro Martyr Sierra, I had vainly 
endeavored to point out to my companion 
what seemed to be a large black animal 
moving among the white boulders on the 
mountain side, half a mile distant. There 
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are no bears in Lower California, and 
the colonel was certain that there could 
be no such large dark animal as I seemed 
to see. 

His sleeping advice was good. Nine 
hours later I sat up in my blankets, feel- 
ing much refreshed, hauled off the waist 
of my pajamas, slipped on a thin under- 
shirt—then seized my carbine and half 
a dozen extra cartridges and left the 
completion of my dressing until a later 
time for there had come to my ears, from 
up the mountain side, a quick succession 
of snorts and pig-like grunts followed 
by a great crashing as of giant boulders 
falling upon one another, again my eyes 
had seen the large dark animal. Only 
now they saw two of them and each had 
great rams’ horns extending outward 
and their shoulders were bulky. If the 
heat has affected both my sight and hear- 
ing, I thought, as I slipped on a pair of 
teguas or Mexican slippers and hurried 
down the arroyo, I may as well see what 
will come of a little shooting. 

Fifty yards from camp, I crouched 
down in the concealment of a mesquit and 
for fifteen minutes watched a knightly 
combat. High up on the steep granite 
mountain side the two rams were fighting 
a desperate duel. Backing off ten or 
fifteen paces, they would rush forward, 
grunting and snorting, their mighty heads 
bent low, and when they crashed together 
their great horns resounded like giant 
boulders. 

Doubtless to a third person, the scene 
would have been amusing; high among 
the cliffs the two big rams, in tournament 
engaged, butting each other, oblivious of 
all else, down in the trough of the arroyo 
a wild-eyed hunter in undershirt, pajamas 
and teguas, rubbing the sleep out of his 
eyes and wishing the sun were on the 
mountain so that he might see the game 
distinctly through his carbine sights. 

Finally, an ordinary sized ram, seem- 
ingly.:a referee or a_ peace-maker, 
appeared on the scene and endeavored to 
separate the combatants. ~Then the shoot- 
ing began. After the first or second 
report, the “referee” dropped out of 
sight and the others scattered for the 
moment, then returned and renewed. their 
contest; by this time my cartridges were 


exhausted and I called for more. The 
colonel quickly appeared with an 
unbroken box and I climbed upon a 
boulder and resumed firing while my 
companion expostulated, saying that if 
the sheep were allowed to fight I could 
easily creep closer. 

But crude though it may seem to the 
gentle hunter, to me “shelling” is more 
interesting than stalking, and my carbine 
was soon blistering my hands. One ram 
quickly rushed away to the right, the 
other to the left. The latter, as he seemed 
to be wounded, received attention for full 
a dozen shots during which time he fell 
three times. 

The “referee” we soon secured—I 
didn’t do the carrying, either! He had 
a short mane, and, except for his light 
rump and nose, was of the darkest mole 
color; perhaps he was one of Clavijero’s 
berrendos negros, certainly there are no 
hides of like color* in our museums, 
although that tireless sheep hunter, 
Charles Sheldon, of New York, secured 
one, not unlike it in Chihuahua. By 
the time the ram was in camp** and the 
pack-train ready, the thermometer regis- 
tered one hundred and fourteen degrees 
in the shade with higher promises that did 
not encourage us to scramble after the 
wounded duelist, although we were 
certain of his whereabouts owing to the 
devoted attendance of a ewe that appeared 
upon a cliff just above where -he had 
fallen at the last shot. 

A week later and not fifty miles dis- 
tant, I saw a flock of eight mountain 
sheep all of the usual tawny color. 

A rugged, well-muscled hunter may 
find the big-horn in the eastern ranges of 
Lower California from the Cocupa Sier- 
ras just south of the American line to 
Salto Los Reyes just northwest of La 
Paz. But if he objects to barren sierras, 
dangerous precipices, frightful heat, 
cactus thorns, thirst, poisonous insects 
and venomous snakes he may as well 
make no attempt to find the Lower Cali- 
fornia big-horn. 





*Note.—The Ovis Stonei, or big sheep of the 
Northwest territory, approaches most nearly of the 
museum specimens. N. 

**Notre.—The ram’s head now adorns a college 
society house at the University of California, the 
hide has been given to President Roosevelt. 























OBSIDIAN ARROWHEADS OF VARIED FORMS 


LONG AGO IN SAN JOAQUIN 


By L. Cuare Davis 


N INTEREST in Indian 
A relics, like a taste for 

olives, is acquired. It 
comes of association and grad- 
ual assimilation and is rarely 
a case of “love at first sight.” 
Into the library of Professor 
James A. Barr, of Stockton, 
California, with its cases of 
about four thousand specimens, 
I had tripped off and on for ten 
years before the leaven got into 
me, and began to work. 

Skulls, bones, beads, and 
pestles, these had little attrac- 
tion for me and my friend’s 
enthusiasm over each new find 
fell on stony soil. Diligently, 
conscientiously, I looked at 
them, as in duty bound to my 
host, and with as much appre- 
ciation as a bachelor bestows on 
a new baby. Sadly and apolo- 
getically I handed them back 
with a silent appeal which said 


as plainly “Yes, indeed, I’m sure they are 
lovely but for goodness sake don’t expect 


me to rave over 

















that I’ve just found,” Mr. 
Barr observed one day with a 
gleam of the collector’s fire and 
one more bid for appreciation. 

Now a person who hasn’t 
enough art in his nature to 
appreciate an obsidian arrow- 
head or spearhead is fit “for 
treasons, stratagems and 
spoils,” for obsidian is in itself 
such a beautiful, translucent 
voleanic rock, usually black, 
and with such cloudy flecks as 
are seen in jade; like jade, it is 
so hard as to be capable of 
taking an edge like a razor. 
Flaked on its flat surface and 
often beautifully serrated on 
the edge, an arrowhead or ° 
spearhead is in itself a thing of 
beauty and a work of art 
whether the Indian knew it or 
not. It was that obsidian 
arrowhead that pierced my 
consciousness and induced me 


to take an interest. I soon deserted my 
first love for a spearhead, six inches long, 


of milk-white 





them.” 

“Note this 
magnificent 
obsidian 
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summer resorts where the squaws take in 
washing, and the men fish and sleep? 
These recently discovered relics of his 
prehistoric life show surely his skill in 
meeting the demand for weapons, house- 
hold utensils, games, ornaments and 
ceremonial vessels. They tell of some 
sort of domestic life, of commerce, trade, 
love of ornamentation, desire for amuse- 
ment, and a form of religion that includes 
a belief in the future life. In short, 
though primitive, these records hint at 
many of the cravings that mark the white 





The admiration of archaeologists 


masterly workmanship, and from that 
began to embrace a collection of remark- 
able “curves” or knives of the same work- 
manship, besides spearheads and small 
delicate arrowheads innumerable. Could 
these be the work of the hitherto despised 
Digger Indians whom most of us Cali- 
fornians have known superficially through 
the few who survive the ravages of time, 
disease, and degeneration, and who cross 
our horizon now and then at mountain 


race. But when we would study more 
closely into this subject it is almost too 
late. The Indians have nearly vanished 
and it is largely through these mounds 
where he was buried with such of his 
belongings as it was thought he might 
need in the happy hunting grounds, that 
we are able to learn remotely of his early 
life. Itis said by historians that as many 
as one hundred thousand Indians peopled 
California when the white man_ first 





Show his skill in meeting the demand for utensils 
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appeared. As late as 1852 fully 10,000 
are said to have been living in the San 
Joaquin Valley alone. This relatively 
large number was due mainly to the mild 
climate, with its wealth of roots, grasses, 
crickets and grasshoppers, the abundance 
of fish and mussels in the waterways, 
with wild fowl, herds of elk and antelope 
living along their banks and myriads of 
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These mortars 


are very beautiful 


great oaks with their acorn yield. Pro- 
tected on all sides by the mountains the 
Indians were left in undisputed posses- 
sion of this Eden, little disturbed by 
other tribes. This remoteness from 
tribes North, East and South left his 
handiwork and himself typically Cali- 
fornian. The present site of the city of 
Stockton was once the center of a large 
Indian population and this explains why 
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so many interesting relics have been 
found in the vicinity especially on 
Walker Slough, the banks of Stockton 
Channel and the San Joaquin river. 
The mounds about here are slight eleva- 
tions from four to sixteen feet high and 
from thirty feet to several acres in area. 

Tradition says that when an Indian 
wanted a wife he simply asked the chief 
of the tribe for the maiden that best 
suited him and generally got her. If she 
belonged to another tribe he sometimes 
stole her and that was all there was about it 
—unless it precipitated a war. So we may 
assume our San Joaquin valley Indian 
returned from his brief wedding tour 
and at home to his friends under a spread- 
ing oak or in a tule hut upon or close 
by one of these mounds. Self-preserva- 
tion being the first law of nature, we note 
first in the collection the spears with 


which he secured fish, the mortars and 
pestles with which were ground his 
acorns for bread. These stone mortars, 
though elementary, are very beautiful 
because the worker simply hollowed out 
the boulder of which they are made 
leaving the simple lines as Nature 
planned them. The hollowing out pro- 
cess was probably accomplished gradu- 
ally and not of design in most cases, 
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536 
though some mortars are carefully 
smoothed outside as well as in. We will 


assume that while hubby is out hunting 
and fishing, his bride is squatted on the 
ground hulling acorns on a large stone 
with a smaller one used as a hammer. 
In the course of time a hollow is formed 
in the large stone which was further 
enlarged as time went on. This is sug- 
gested by the fact that in the collection 
are many stones of different sizes and 
with hollows of differing depths. Then 
with budding invention, my lady of the 
wigwam probably set to work with a 
stone hammer to chip out the interior 
deeper and fashion a cooking vessel out 
of it that would stand fire, to be used 
instead of the cooking baskets which 
contained the day’s dinner—cooked by 
throwing in hot rocks. In grinding the 
acorns for flour a small round stone was 
simply rolled over another large flat one 
crushing the acorns beneath—the earliest 
form of flour-mill. Then when the 
hollow of the metate or-millstone had 
grown too deep for receiving the roller 
it was probably turned endways and so 
became.-a pestle and the metate became 
a large mortar. 

In connection with preparing the 
Indian’s food may be mentioned the clay 
balls found in such large numbers in this 
region, the use of which can only be 
guessed at. In the absence of stones it 
has been suggested that they were heated 
and used to cook the family dinner; 
some claim they were used in slings. 
They are of different sizes, some are 
perfectly smooth, others show the finger 
marks of the potter and still others have 
lines or rows of small holes evidently 
for ornamentation. Spears, harpoons and 
fish-hooks, of many kinds, together with 
horn or bone knives for dressing the hides 
of animals suggest the menu of the Indian 
and the mode of preparing his food. 

Such things as were not supplied by 
his environment could be secured by 
trading with the other Indians in the 
summer-time when the valley Indian 
probably found his way to the cooler 
mountains and to the coast, and there he 
must have secured his supply of obsidian, 
steatite, and other minerals, and _ his 


abalone shells for ornaments. 
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For money he used beads-wampum. 
These beads were of shell or stone— 
sometimes of glass. Some were disc- 
shaped from one-sixteenth to one and 
a half inches in diameter. Others were 
cylindrical made of the heart of the shell 
or of stone and about one and one-half 
inches long. These had a fixed valuation, 
a cylinder being worth ten discs. 

Then, as with his white brother, in 
hours of ease and freedom from toil, the 
Indian devoted himself to artistic pur- 
suits and to adorning his person and we 
see the beautifully flaked obsidian knives 
or “curves” peculiar to this region—the 
admiration of archeologists everywhere. 
It is conjectured that these were used for 
surgical or for ceremonial purposes, such 
as lacerating the flesh in some of the reli- 
gious dances. We see ornaments of the 
abalone shell used for dressing the hair, 
sewed as sequins to the dress, and as 
objects of barter. The banjo gorget is 
a unique specimen and others of varied 
shape are found including some rectan- 
gular ones perforated at the top and 
probably worn as breast-plates and to 
adorn their sun and moon baskets in 
ceremonials. 

Bone was largely used for ornaments. 
Instead of the ear-ring of my lady, the 
Indian pierced a hole through the 
cartilage of the nose and thrust therein 
a long, -polished, double-pointed pin of 
bone, about the size and length of a 
pencil. ‘These were also used in dressing 
the hair, and attached to them were 
bunches of bright feathers or bangles of 
polished shell. They were also used in 
sets of four thrust through a net head- 
dress or cap to afford a level floor or rest 
for the long quill head bands worn in a 
certain dance. Of bone he made also 
cylinders for playing certain games and 
whistles of bone came in for a share of 
attention. These whistles, from one and 
one-half to nine inches long were made 
from the bones of a large bird. They 
were used in all the Indian dances. 
Stephen Powers says: 

“The musicians at this dance (Yo mus 
si) play on whistles, and the more of 
them the Indian can get into his mouth 
the more sweet and ravishing his strains 
are held to be. If he has a mouthful 
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PRODUCT OF THE POTTER’S ART 


from corner to corner, all pitched to the 
same key and giving forth piercing 
blasts from alternate sucking and blow- 
ing of the breath, he has attained the 
perfection of musical art.” 

Very interesting are the sinkers or 
charm stones which have been found here 
in large quantities. Many archeologists 
claim they are charm or luck stones, but 
the Rev. H. C. Meredith advances the 
opinion that they are much too numerous 
for that alone and their construction 
suggests utility. He thinks they were 
first used to sink fishing nets in the 
interior lakes, and as the catch was good 
or otherwise they became luck or charm 
stones and were venerated as such. 

When the sun had sunk behind Mount 
Diablo and the evening camp-fire was 
lighted the Indian smoked the stone pipe 
of peace in this valley, with leaves, per- 
haps, for ’baccy. The pipes found in 
these mounds are all cylinders, showing 
they are of ancient times, the bowl on 
the pipe being a modern inven- 


stone beads with pipe, one carved tube 
near right hand and between it and the 
body, four banjo-shaped shell ornaments, 
two fragments of a fifth banjo ornament 
and twelve small oblong shell ornaments.” 

Another note says: “A bone whistle 
was found in the mouth of a skeleton. 
Sixteen other whistles were by the side of 
the head, a few inches to right. Three 
fragments of whistles were with the six- 
teen. Ten shell ornaments and five etched 
pieces of what was probably a large orna- 
ment were found on the breast.” 

A third tells this: “A curved obsidian, 
both edges serrated was found by the 
right arm. The skeleton of adult was 
lying on its back northwest by southeast, 
head to northwest. Bones were in a fair 
state of preservation. Six broken arrow 
points were under the body, along the 
backbone from neck to hips. Three 
pestles were one foot west of skeleton. 
Paint mortar and hammer stone just to 
left. Large hammer stone one foot to 

_— right of head. Four pebbles, 





tion. When the Indian died 
his pipe and other treasures 
went with him to the grave. An 
excerpt from Mr. Barr’s field 
notes, taken while excavating, 
gives some interesting points 
connected with burial: 

“With the skeleton of one 
adult buried two and one-half 
feet deep, were found, one pipe 
just under the head, two perfo- 
rated, hour-glass shaped stones 
by the right side of head, two 
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obsidian chip, and four rub 
stones between large hammer 
stone and head. A third ham- 
mer stone, small crystal, and 
oblong rock with the three 
pestles. Wampum was found 
across upper part of breast as if 
in strings.” 

That the babe received the 
same honors as his elders is 
shown in this “find:” “Stockton 
curve, black obsidian, serrated 
on both edges, found just under 
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backbone of infant skeleton. . . . 
Skeleton partially burned. Ashes and 
charred coals ran entire length of body. 
Among the coals and ashes were found 
many pieces of small bird bones split and 
charred. A fragment of an arrow point 
was just above the head. A flat curved 


rock was lying three inches to right of 
head. A small pestle was by the curved 
rock. A pebble and some beads were near 
the rock. Within two and one-half feet 
on either side of the: bedy were found five 
broken pestles,.seven rub stones and a 
number of fragments of pestles.” 
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AT A POET’S TOMB 


By Henry Waker Noyes 


Not his the song that came or closed 


As each changed mood its impulse lent; 


That soaring high anon reposed, 
With lower utterance blurred and blent. 


Not his the wing that sprang aloft 


To settle soon in wearied rest, 


Familiar with the skies, but oft 


Returning to an earthly nest. 


His song poured ceaseless and serene, 


Unvexed by dull and. dissonant chords, 


And all its artless art was seen 


In noble acts and thoughts and words. 
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LAKE MERRITT BOASTS A 
BEAUTIFUL BOULEVARD 


OAKLAND AND ROUNDABOUT 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CITIES OF HOMES AND BUSINESS, 
FLOWERS AND CLIMATE, THAT HAVE GROWN UP 
ON THE EAST SHORE OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


By Joserpu E. Baker 
Editor of the Oakland “Tribune’’ 


( ios Se the bay easterly from 
San Francisco on a clear night a 
splendid illumination meets the 

eye. It extends for some nine miles, in 

an immense arc, from the entrance of 

San Leandro bay to where the sea bites 

into the shore off Sheep Island. In the 

foreground are the ferry depots, three 
in number, gleaming like palaces of light 
on the watery, the radiance throwing in 
bold relief the masts and spars of the 
shipping—docked at the wharves. As 

the lights rise in the background from a 

glowing center, they grow thin in spots, 

break into groups, and at the higher 
elevations become isolated sparks, twin- 


5 


kling evidences of the homes dotting the 
distant hillsides. Thus brilliantly illu- 
minated, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, Piedmont, Fruitvale and 
Melrose are blended at night-time into one 
city of amazing size, crowding the shore 
for many miles and swarming up the 
rampart of irregular heights which 
girdle the eastern littoral of San Fran- 
cisco bay. 

A stranger would ask what great city is 
nearing, and would perhaps be puzzled to 
learn that half a dozen cities and towns 
were grouped before him. The lamp- 
light impression would net be dispelled 
by daylight observation if municipal 
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boundaries were not pointed out, for 
streets and houses merge into one leaving 
no sign of where one town begins and 
another ends. There is no geographical 
delineation whatever. As 

seen from the water 

at night, the blaz- 

ing center of the 

picture is Oak- 

land, 








the commercial heart of the group of 

settlements which have grown together 

physically while remaining separated 
politically. 

Looking down from the Berkeley, 

Piedmont or Claremont hills by daylight 

one can realize the wondrous trans- 

formation that has _ been 

wrought on the Rancho 

Peralta since the American 

settlers squatted in the 

early fifties on that noble 

demesne, in defiance of 

its owners and _ their 

Spanish grants of title. 

A magnificent graz- 

ing and farming 

estate comprising 

many leagues of low- 

land tilth and pictur- 

esque upland, dotted 

with noble oaks and 

carpeted with succulent 

grass decked with wild 

flowers, has been made 

the site of a_ bustling, 

thriving commercial and 

manufacturing city, grow- 

ing by leaps and bounds 

and overflowing into the 

surrounding hills and grain- 

: fields at a rate that excites 

the wonder even of its dwellers. 


NATURE CONFORMS WITH ART IN THE MAKING OF PIEDMONT HOMES 
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Gradually the American squatters dis- 
possessed the original owners of the 
land, and laid out towns here and there. 
Among the first of the squatters was 
Horace W. Carpentier, one of the 
founders of Oakland, who played an 
important part in the struggle for posses- 
sion of the water front, then a vast 
expanse of mud flats, but now studded 
with wharves and factories and traversed 
by railway lines reaching deep water by 
huge moles. In the infancy of the city 
communication was had with San Fran- 
cisco by means of a small flat-bottomed 
steamer which pushed its way up to the 
foot of Broadway by way of San 
Antonio creek, winding tortuously 
through a wide expanse of 
marsh. 

San Antonio creek, jettied 
and dredged to a depth of 
twenty-five feet at low tide, 
now carries an immense sea 
traffic. The estuary has been 
cleared and made the anchor- 
age ground for a swarm of 
shipping. Factories, ship- 
yards, warehouses and wharves 


AND 
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Ferry steamers still go 
up and down the old channel, but carry 


line its shores. 


freight almost exclusively. Three lines 
of fast boats, affording a passage every 
ten minutes, ply between the moles and 
San Francisco. Steam and electric trains 
maintain connection between the ferry 
boats and the various towns grouped 
about Oakland. Travelers pronounce the 
ferry system the best and cheapest in 
the world. It costs ten cents to ride 
twelve miles by boat 
and rail. A ride of 
nine miles in 
one direction 
on an 
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electric street car costs five cents. This 
incomparable system of interurban trans- 
portation has been an enormous factor in 
building Oakland up so rapidly. It has 
also turned the Encinal, as the Spanish 
inhabitants called the warm, sandy penin- 
sula covered with groves of spreading live 
oaks, on which Alameda now stands, into 
a nest of beautiful homes inhabited by 
nearly thirty thousand people. Where 
now stately residences, set in lawns and 
flowers face fine streets, the landlords of 
the old regime used to pitch their summer 
camps, for the bathing and fishing were 
good around the Encinal in those days. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OF OAKLAND 


A sight of the gay throngs on the 
principal thoroughfares, after the thea- 
ters are out, reveals the change made in 
a few years by the tide of population. 
Eleven playhouses are open every night 
in the week, giving attractions equal to 
any in the country. Not so many years 
ago one poor theater struggled to make 
both ends meet, the actors waiting around 
sometimes for tickets to be sold to get 
their breakfast. Then the city was 
suburban in its life and traffic, and there 
was a lack of hotels and good eating 
houses. 

But in the rush of events Oakland has 
become a _ great amusement center. 
Fashionable and appreciative audiences 
fill the theaters, which are among the best 
in the United States, one of them being 
devoted exclusively to the production of 
opera. It is worthy of note that Oakland 
is the only city in America that supports 
a stock opera company, having succeeded 
to that distinction when San Francisco 
was overwhelmed by calamity. The 
people of Oakland have always been 
noted for their musical culture, but until 
a recent period the taste ran to concerts 
and chorus singing. Now there is opera 
nine times a week, and a modern theater 
nearing completion will increase the 
number of playhouses to twelve. Better 
evidence of metropolitan life and spirit 
could hardly be given. 

The erection of tall steel, stone, brick 
and concrete buildings is another tale of 
growth and business expansion. A story 
about Horace Carpentier will illustrate 
this growth perhaps better than anything 
else. The late Mrs. Mary Canning, then 
unmarried, was employed in Mr. Carpen- 
tier’s family, and had saved up a little 
money. So had a young woman friend. 
With eight hundred dollars of their 
savings Mr. Carpentier bought the prop- 
erty at the corner of Broadway and 
Thirteenth streets, now belonging to Mr. 
Henry Butters. Subsequently, Mrs. 
Canning bought her friend out for fifteen 
hundred dollars and became the sole 
owner of one hundred feet on Broadway. 
It made her a wealthy woman, and one of 
the finest churches in Oakland was built 
out of the rentals of the property. The 
lot bought for eight hundred dollars 
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forty years ago can not be bought for 
half a million to-day. Fourteen thou- 
sand dollars was paid by the city in the 
early '70s for the city hall lot and park. 
That property would be cheap to-day at 
one million and a half. Other testimo- 
nials of metropolitan greatness are the 
twenty-five banks in the urban district 
of which Oakland is the center and busi- 
ness entrepot, the one hundred and fifty 
miles of electric street and suburban 
railway radiating from Broadway, and 
the three transcontinental railroads 
terminating here. 

When Oakland was a small, struggling 
suburban village she became a seat of 
learning. Many distinguished Califor- 
nians were prepared for a_ university 
course or finished their education at 
Brayton College, which in time became 
the nucleus of the State University at 


Berkeley, now one of the most advanced 
seats of intellectual culture on the conti- 
nent. A committee of famous educational 
experts from Europe, after making a 
detailed examination of the principal 
institutions of learning in this country, 
ranked the University of California 
fifth in the list of American universities. 
Although Brayton College exists only in 
memory, such fine schools as California 
College, St. Mary’s College, Mills’ Col- 
lege and an admirable system of graded 
and high public schools afford abundant 
educational opportunities for the young. 
There are also technical schools and a 
medical college for professional training. 

Boston has been aptly called a state of 
mind. Oakland is the outgrowth of con- 
ditions. Situated on the mainland, with 
the whole continent for a_ hinterland, 
she fronts the bay for many miles and 
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completely environs a broad landlocked as a residence city. That charm has 
harbor that adds to her scenic charms _ increased rather than diminished with 
and gives her a commercial advantage commercial and industrial growth, for 
which has only begun to be fairly artistic improvement has increased her 
appreciated. Every mile of her water natural beauties, and development of 
front is girdled with railway tracks, material activities has added immeasur- 


bringing car and ship together at the ably to the comforts and 
doors of warehouse and factory. Access to 
deep water and ample terminal facili- 
ties for railroads coming from any 
direction are an invitation to com- 
merce that has not been ignored, and 
which is being answered by a stream 
of capital and population. But the 
rapid growth of her sea trade has 
not brought to Oakland the more 
unpleasant features of port life. The 
more debasing aspects of ocean traffic— 
the ‘long shore bilge and wreckage and 
the foul squalor so familiar in great 
marine havens—are missing from her 
water front. Hence the city retains some 
freshness and sweetness of the THE CABIN 
rural background, despite the tie startar 
busy scenes along her wharves. _4!S CAREER 
The sudden rise of Oakland as a center of maritime 
commerce and manufacturing has not destroyed her charm 
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conveniences of life. The social develop- 
ment has more than kept pace with the 
remarkable growth of the city as a mart of 
trade. In consequence residence here is 
more attractive and delightful now than at 
any period of her existence. The home, 
embowered without and _ embellished 
within, and pervaded with cultured refine- 
ment and wholesome civilized life, is still 
the dominant feature in the municipal 
panorama. It is the outward and inward 
expression of the social organizations, 
speaking of the integrity of the family 
tie and the influence of religion and the 
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domestic relation in its most pleasing 
form; denoting hospitality and devotion 
to the roof tree and the fireside tradition. 
The homes are Oakland’s chief glory. 
They are in evidence everywhere always 
with the accompaniment of grass and 
flowers and shrubbery, and bearing the 
impress of love for the beautiful and the 
finer things of human existence. And 
such lovely homes they are! How indi- 
vidual in type, varied in architecture, and 
artistic in their exterior lines! How well 
they fit in with the wide, clean streets, 
the framework of gardens and lawns, the 
swelling contours of the landscape, the 
foreground of shimmering water 

and the background afforded by 
the wooded crests of the 
Coast range! The diversity 
in architecture and scheme 
of exterior ornamentation 

is as striking among the 
cottages of laborers as 

it is among the man- 
sions of the rich. The 
note of fine taste runs 


through all ranks of 


OAKLAND’S HOME PLACES CONFORM TO THEIR SURROUNDINGS 
AND THE CLIMATE 
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THE BANKERS’ HOTEL—OAKLAND’S TWO MILLION DOLLAR HOSTELRY (IN COURSE OF ERECTION) 
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OAKLAND 
; SCHOOL- 
HOUSES 


BOTH IN 
ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND 
CONVE- 
NIENCES 





These are the newer parts of the run- 


society and presents itself in a variety 
of forms that unmistakably stamp the 
character of the community. 

On the higher ground, particularly in 
Berkeley, Piedmont, and Claremont, and 
on Oakland Heights, is this note of taste 
and individuality in greatest evidence. 













together city, formed by half a dozen 
communities originally separated, but 
now merged, which for want of a common 
name must be designated as Oakland. 
Not the least attractive feature of the 
diversified domestic architecture is the 
vrai-semblance of the 

original parts. Berkeley 

differs from Piedmont, 

and Piedmont differs 

from Claremont and 

Oakland Heights, 

while Fruitvale dif- 

fers from them all, 

and Alameda has 

an individuality 

all her own. 
There is a 
variance in 
general 
aspects 


STATELY ENTRANCES AND WELL KEPT GROUNDS ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF OAKLAND HOMES 
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showing the 

impulse and impress of com- 
mercial growth separate and apart. All 
the variations blend admirably, however, 
and the whole presents a captivating 
ensemble. 

The taste and variety of Oakland’s 
domestic architecture is but a reflection 
of the literary and artistic culture of the 
inhabitants. A group of noted authors 
make their homes in Oakland, or its 
environs, among them being poets of 
fame—Joaquin Miller and George 
Sterling, and such popular story 
writers as Jack London and 
Herman Whitaker and Frank 
Spearman, besides other writ- 
ers of note and popu- 
larity. The artist colony 
includes several com- 
posers and painters of 
more than local reputa- 
tion. The women’s clubs, 
the Ebell and the Home in 
particular, have no supe- 
riors and few equals in the 
world as centers of culture and 
advancement. The men’s clubs 
will rank with those of any city. A 















celebrated architect of New York City 
pronounced the Claremont Country Club 
to be the peer of anything of the kind in 
the East; indeed, he said the Claremont 
Club was in some respects ahead of the 
fashionable country clubs in the vicinity 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
The Claremont clubhouse is a picturesque 
structure overlooking the 
city and harbor, and 

bay of 





ALL AROUND AND 
ABOUT ARE GOOD ROADS 
AND CHARMING SCENES 
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San Francisco. It is surrounded by a_ by rail and ferry within fifty minutes. 
noble park of over one hundred acres, Until quite recently parks were not 
and is within twenty minutes apparent as‘a public need because the 
ride by trolley of the busi- city, apart from the business center, 
ness center of Oakland ‘ was somewhat scattered, the 
and can be reached ie am dwellings being set among 
fromSanFrancisco 4 oe — g = aN trees and open stretches of 

tee ; [A grass land. But the erec- 
& tion of twenty thousand 
dwellings in less than a 
decade, and the enor- 
mous expansion of the 
business district, has 
stripped the city of its 
sylvan aspect, and cre- 
ated a need for parks 
and breathing places. 
Happily Oakland had a 
prescient and _ far-sighted 
pioneer citizen in Dr. Samuel 
Merritt, to whose foresight 
and public spirit the city owes 
the beautiful sheet of water 
which bears his name. Lake 
Merritt is being made the 
THE CLAREMONT COUNTRY CLUB IS EMBOWERED IN FOLIAGE AND BLOSSOM 
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central feature in a scheme of park 
improvements, for which bonds have been 
voted that will vindicate Oakland’s claim 
to being the City Beautiful. This body 
of water, one hundred and thirty acres in 
extent, gay with pleasure craft and 
artistic boathouses, encircled by a broad 
boulevard, and surrounded by ter- 

raced lawns, wooded parks and 

children’s playgrounds, as it 

will be when the projected 

scheme of adornment is carried 

out, will present a picture of 
unrivaled loveliness. From the 

hills rising in the rear it 
will be a scene of 
delight in its set- 

ting of green and 
white. 

Fortunately 
private enterprise 
anticipated public 
action in providing 
public pleasure 
grounds. That is 
why Oakland is 
able to boast of 
Piedmont Park, with 
its art gallery and 
mineral springs, 


and Idora Park, 


with its opera house and variety of inno- 
cent devices for the amusement of young 
and old. Piedmont Park is one of the 
loveliest spots in creation, with its deep 

shaded glen and 


parterres 





LAKE MERRITT’S BOULEVARD—A FAVORITE AUTOMOBILE DRIVEWAY 
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of flowers, and its cosy casino. The 
charge for admission is merely nomi- 
nal and is exacted mainly for the pro- 
tection of visitors. The fine collection 
of paintings, perhaps the largest and 
choicest on the Pacific Coast, is open » 
to public view on payment of a trifling & 
fee. Eventually this art collection 
will become public es by gift, 
and is therefore the . 
nucleus of a_ great 
museum of art. The 
high class and character 
of the amusements pro- 
vided at Idora Park is a 
testimonial to the moral 
tone of the community. 
In few American cities 
can there be found a | 
pleasure resort conducted 
by a private enterprise 
at once so attractive, so 
clean, orderly, and free from vulgarity 
and unpleasant association, an example 
of a refined popular taste and the whole- 
some atmosphere of the home holding in 
check all lowering influences. 

The climate of the Alameda shore is 
one of the most delightful on earth. 
The mercury rarely rises above ninety, 
or falls below thirty, the mean tempera- 
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Conse- 


ture is sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 
quently there is no languor in summer 
and no severe cold during the winter 


solstice. Outdoor life is the rule the 
year around, and roses bloom from Janu- 
ary to December. Alameda is the great 
flower-growing county of California, a 
land of flowers, and the gardens of 
Oakland are rich with fragrance and color 





A WELL PLANNED HOME OF TRUE CALIFORNIAN TYPE 
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A SHADY AVENUE IN FRUITVALE, A RAPIDLY GROWING COMMUNITY 


every month in the year. There is just 
enough salt and ozone in the air to give 
zest to the appetite and stimulus to the 
blood, while the system of splendid high- 
ways radiating in every direction makes 
riding, driving, and automobiling in the 
environs of Oakland popular and pecu- 
liarly fascinating. 

From the high lands upon which the 
residence district is rapidly moving, the 
view is wonderful for its beauty and 
variety. The entire water front, with its 
smoking fringe of. factories, its wharves 
and shipping, and the bay with its curv- 
ing shores and bold headlands, and the 
hurrying ferry boats and the smaller 
water craft, are spread to the view. 
Across the bay is the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, Tamalpais, and the dark 
wooded slopes of the San Mateo hills. 
To the left stretches the fertile valley 
dotted with villages and homesteads, and 
escarped by the furrowed heights of the 
Contra Costa hills, a land of peace and 


plenty and pensive beauty. Closer 
beneath the eye is the busy heart of 
Oakland with its crowded streets, huge 
department stores and fine business 
blocks. Scattered about are church 
spires and notable edifices, such as the 
hospitals for the sick, school buildings 
and colleges, and the public institutions. 
There is the University one way and 
Mills College the other, and hugging the 
shoulder of a hill can be seen the white 
castellated walls of the Claremont Hotel 
nearing completion, a picturesque cara- 
vansary for tourists, occupying a site of 
uasurpassed beauty. Between Broadway 
and Lake Merritt a swarm of workmen 
are excavating for the two million dollar 
Bankers’ Hotel, which is intended to rival 
the best hotels in America. 

Oakland’s greatest lack from a com- 
mercial and tourist standpoint has been 
hotels—not the mere ordinary stopping 
place affording indifferent fare and lodg- 
ing for temporary convenience, but hotels 
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of the modern luxurious type where every- 
thing refined tastes demand can be sup- 
plied for those with abundant means. The 
Claremont and the Bankers’ Hotel and the 
Key Route Inn supply this lack, and will 
place Oakland abreast with any city on 
the continent in the matter of hotel accom- 
modations. The Claremont is essentially a 
tourist hotel, 

being situ- 

ated in 

the % 





IN THE GROUNDS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ARE 
MANY BEAUTIFUL OAK TREES 
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suburbs between Oakland and Berkeley 
where the hills undulate preparatory to 
spreading into plain. Its architecture is 
suggestive of the Rhine and its mountain 
scenery. It is surrounded by grounds of 
rare beauty, and its verandas and terraced 
gardens command an entrancing view of 
the bay and islands and the Golden Gate. 
The Bankers’ Hotel will be a noble struc- 
ture near Lake Merritt and the magnifi- 
cent boulevard which encircles it. The 
Key Route Inn is a commodious modern 
hotel, situated at the Oakland terminus of 


THE 
CLAREMONT 
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DELIGHT- 
FULLY 
SITUATED 
AND SOON 
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PUBLIC 
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the Key Route, within easy reach of the 
attractions of Oakland, Berkeley or San 
Francisco. 

Such is Oakland to-day. Its promise 
to-morrow is something the wayfarer 
may read. What it will be a generation 
hence will probably exceed the anticipa- 
tion of the present as much as the antici- 
pation of twenty years ago fell short of 
the realization of to-day. Another great 
continental railway is coming, and other 
railroads will follow. A magnificent 
system of docks and wharves is projected 
on the bay front; the harbor is to be 
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deepened and a multitude of enterprises 
are in inception. The impulse of an 
imperial development may slacken and 
die away, but the lessons of human 
experience forbid the supposition. But 
let the future hold what it may, Oak- 
land is a city well worth a stay in. She is 
a fair city, an enterprising city, a prosper- 
ous city in which the tide of the strong 
new life runs swift. For pleasure or 
business, she is a rare place to abide in, 
and so think the thousands who are 
coming each year to make their homes in 
this hospitable territory. 





SHIPS FROM MANY SEAS COME TO OAKLAND'S HARBOR 
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HERE’S agoin’ to be trouble, 
Perfessor,” said Chairman Whip- 
ple to Josephus Fogg, while 

they rested a moment at opposite ends of 
a heavy cross-cut saw that lay in a beau- 
tiful sugar pine log they were cutting, 
on a heavily wooded mountain side above 
the sawmill. 

For weeks the men at the mill had 
been covertly watching the maneuvers of 
Johnny Tiptypelican, the solemn Klam- 
ath chief, whom they now fully believed, 
had determined to steal the schoolma’am 
and carry her off to one of his haunts 
near Crater Lake, in the mountains. 

“She’s too danged purty and sweet,” 
Chairman Whipple went on, with cumu- 
lative emphasis. “The Indian’s clean 
done fur—and I guess also Joe Doolittle 
is about gone. I don’t know what to do. 
She hain’t any fears whatever—and I 
don’t like to mention any to her.” 

Chairman and director of Buck Creek 
school, Whipple felt the responsibility 
weighing heavily and personally upon 
him for the safe keeping of the school- 
ma'am. He always talked frankly to 
Fogg about educational matters, for Fogg 
had been a teacher in a school at Keno 
until his health failed and forced him 
into the woods to work for recovery 
of it. 
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“It would be redundant,’ the Profes- 
sor ventured, “to say that Susan is a 
guileless but not timorous maiden. I 
don’t believe she would stampede, even if 
she knew ten men was struck with her 
surpassing charms. She certainly is a 
peacherino.”’ 

Words, even from the Professor, are 
lumbering vehicles to convey the image 
of Susan Deschamps. The southern 
Oregon sky was no bluer than her eyes, 
and the pink of the Klamath wild rose 
was on her cheek; the October hues of 
mountain laurel berries tinted her perfect 
mouth. 

“TI wish I had got an ugly one,” said 
Chairman Whipple. 

“IT presume you didn’t know—of 
course you could not, by any psycho- 
logical process, have discovered her 
fascinations ’ere it. was too late.” 

“That was it, exactly. She answered 
an advertisement I put in a matrimonial 
paper at Portland. Said she had bought 
her ticket to San Francisco and started 
for the Phillippians to teach in a Govern- 
ment school. She picked up a copy of 
the paper on the train, she claims, and 
when she read the advertisement her 
nerve broke, and she got off at Ager and 
made for Buck Creek. I’d guess it was a 
worse trip than goin’ to the Phillippians.” 

But pretty Susan Deschamps was not 
a young woman to burden herself with 
regrets. She had a _ good contract 
with Whipple; she liked the climate and 
scenery; and she was half in love with 
Joe Doolittle, the engineer at the saw- * 
mill. 
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Johnny Tiptypelican, the Klamath 
chief, had a past filled with the gore and 
glories of tribal wars. The present found 
him reveling, at middle age, in the grim 
dolce far niente of the red-nosed gov- 
ernment Indian ward who rides over to 
the agency at regular intervals and draws 
his rations and money, while his white 
brother labors to raise food products on 
the agricultural sections adjacent to the 
reservation. Chief Johnny had lands, 
horses, dogs and cash. He was a rich 
Indian. The Professor was unable to 
believe anyone so comfortably financed 
could covet more—even Susan—in this 
world. 

“Why do you suspect Chief Johnny of 
so rash an undertaking,” he asked, con- 
tinuing the conversation with a purpose 
not entirely remote from the hope that 
Whipple would forget to resume business 
with the heavy saw until Doolittle’s 
whistle should sound from the mill for 
dinner. 

“Because—consarn his beady eyes— 
he’s been mopin’ around for a month. 
He’s too danged luguberous.”’ 

“Mebby your fears are imaginary,” 
the Professor ventured mildly to suggest; 
“Chief Johnny, if he found himself in 
the unprofitable condition you describe, 
would have throwed himself across his 
cayuse and rode hot-foot over to Buck- 
ville, where, with due haste, but decorum, 
he would have poured the broth of 
gehenna into his vitals till the raw edge 
of grief was duly cauterized.” 

Chairman Whipple stood staring at the 
Professor until the whistle at the mill 
blew the noonday summons. 

“You're right, I reckon,” he remarked, 
and the pair moved down toward the 
boarding house, in the valley. 

To Chief Johnny’s credit, be it said, 
they misjudged him. Daily, yea, almost 
hourly, he yearned to plunge upon the 
course the Professor had outlined, but in 
the present instance he dared not do it. 
He was in love with the school teacher, 
and he knew she loathed rum and its 
votaries. In this fuliginous mental state 
the Chief found himself every morning, 
sitting on a fir log and watching the little 
slab school house that nestled just below 
him on a bench of the mountain—and 


wishing he could be a boy again, so that 
he might go to school. Had he been a 
totem pole standing sentinel at the tomb 
of a Kake Island Siwash, the school- 
mistress could not have been more bliss- 
fully unaware of his existence. Her 
mind was occupied with the business of 
administering pabulum in small daily 
doses to the hopefuls of Buck Creek 
school district, numbering altogether 
fourteen souls and variously aged from 
five to fifteen years. 

Tiptypelican reviewed all the incidents 
of his courtship. of Susan Deschamps. 
During her residence on the creek the 
Chief had been her ardent but not out- 
spoken lover. In all that time he had 
not had speech with the maiden. But he 
had watched her daily when, morning 
and evening she passed to and from the 
school, and at divers times he had felt 
that he ought to make himself personally 
known to her, and to warn her of the 
danger that threatened her from his 
tribal brother, Charlie Squathalmie. 

For weeks Squathalmie, the most 
reckless young buck in the Klamath 
basin, but little known in the vicinity of 
the mill, had been planning to distinguish 
himself by making a captive of the pretty 
schoolma’am. It was his intention to 
seize her, at the first opportunity, tie her 
on a pack horse, and tow her so far back 
into the mountains that he would be safe 
from pursuit a few days. The adventure 
was so interesting that the rake divulged 
it to one of his confidantes, and a whisper 
of it had gained currency, but unattached 
to the name of any particular Indian. 

The Chief felt confident he could dis- 
pose of Squathalmie. He feared his real 
rival, the engineer. Unable to devise a 
peaceful plan for the subjugation of 
Susan, he was sorely tempted to kidl Joe 
Doolittle. But he was a_ philosophical 
Indian, and he knew that should he do 
so she would strongly disapprove his 
course. He almost hoped Squathalmie 
would attempt the abduction at an oppor- 
tune time, when he could interfere, so 
she might see for herself that he, Tipty- 
pelican, was a man of great courage, 
power, and good intentions. On several 
occasions he had posted himself on the 
trail, as he was now doing, between the 
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schoolhouse and the sawmill, with the 
determination to effect an introduction. 
But each time his courage failed, and 
now—he sat motionless on the log, 
shielded by manzanita, while she passed. 

He followed the girl down the trail, 
keeping himself carefully concealed. 
Some distance below, the path entered a 
dense growth of fir, and he paused, 
waiting for her to emerge on the other 
side, that he might get a last look at her 
crossing a clear plateau before she disap- 
peared into the valley. He waited, many 
minutes longer than Susan would have 
required to pass the fir thicket. But she 
did not appear on the plateau beyond. 

“Quick-footed,” he muttered, disap- 
pointed; “she crossed the clearing before 
my eyes could see her go.”” He descended 
the trail, intending to station himself at 
the edge of the plateau, and get a glimpse 
of her farther down in the valley. 

About half way through the fir wood, 
in a clear space, where another trail led 
off to the north, he came upon the signs 
of her struggle. There were deep inden- 
tations of heavy boots in the damp soil, 
and among them confused tracks made 
by her small footwear. In one of the 
larger tracks a pink bow of ribbon, torn 
from her throat, had been trampled into 
the earth. In a nearby thicket he found 
the place where two ponies had been 
tethered. Within an hour Tiptypelican 
was on the trail of his tribal brother. 
The Chief was well mounted, and 
equipped for mortal combat. 

The week that followed on Buck Creek 
was filled with the remorse of Chairman 
Whipple, the desperate grief of Joe 
Doolittle, well chosen suggestions of the 
Professor, and thrills indescribable by 
the fourteen who attended the school. 
Chief Johnny’s absence was immediately 
discovered. Terrible uncertainty as to 
the course he had taken, and the fate he 
intended for Susan Deschamps, rendered 
life almost unbearable. The only relief 
the men found was in daily rides into the 
mountains, searching for some clue. 
Vengeance against Tiptypelican was 
their constant topic. 

Typtypelican’s pursuit of Squathalmie 
was novel in one respect. The first night 
out he overtook the abductor, and lay 


close to his camp, but did not attack. 
Day by day he followed, silently. Night 
after night he crept close in, and guarded 
the fair captive. Although half-fainting 
with fear, she was still unhurt, excepting 
the injuries to her tender wrists and 
ankles that were nightly bound by her 
cautious captor. 

At last, near the headwaters of the 
Rouge river, Charlie Squathalmie pre- 
pared his last camp. The adventure had 
reached a point where Tiptypelican was 
content to end it. Carefully estimating 
the length of time he could reasonably 
consume making the return trip with the 
object of his love, he figured that he 
would have five days in which to demon- 
strate his prowess as a guardian, and his 
tenderness as a lover. 

A radiant moon hung in a cloudless 
sky, the tall firs and giant sugar pines 
casting long shadows on the ground. 
Every condition favored the attack. And 
now, Chief Johnny manifested a form of 
deadly gallantry that no one would have 
ascribed to him. He decided not to 
commit violence before the eyes of the 
woman he adored. The spring, for which 
the camp had been chosen, was. down 
through the forest, three hundred feet 
away. Here, beside a huge fallen tree, 
overgrown with vines, but nothing 
obstructing his range, he awaited his 
game, which came, as he knew it would, 
for water. 

Susan Deschamps only guessed the 
reason why Tiptypelican, instead of 
Squathalmie, came back with the water 
from the spring. She heard the roar of 
the rifle, that reverberated with a thou- 
sand echoes through the cafions. But that 
was all. Tiptypelican was no boaster. 

That night she slept unbound, and 
dreamed the cajions were ringing with 
Joe Doolittle’s whistle on the sawmill. 
Next morning Tiptypelican pointed to 
the south, and said: 

“Come, we will start.” 

* * * 

There was rejoicing on Buck Creek. 
After the return of Susan and her 
rescuer, everything went on, nearly as 
before—but not quite the same. Joe 
Doolittle was more ardently in love; 
Tiptypelican brooded, gloomier than 
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ever; the Professor grew more verbose; 
the schoolmistress was nervous; and 
Chairman Whipple had a grievance. He 
had quarreled with Joe about the whistle 
on the sawmill. 

“Consarn sech a whistle,’ he said, 
expressing his views frankly to the Pro- 
fessor, “it’s unearthly. It disturbs the 
scholars.” 

It was a queer whistle that Doolittle 
had rigged on the sawmill engine. A 
device contrived by himself, and intro- 
duced into the throat of the whistle, 
enabled him, by pulling a string in a 
peculiar manner, to make the tooter carol, 
chirrup and cavort up and down the scale. 
Joe was a musical chap, and he proved 
it, not only by the inventing and manipu- 
lating of the sawmill whistle, but he spent 
his evenings practicing on a fife in his 
room at the boarding house—when not 
courting the school teacher. 

Hours after the whistle blew for the 
evening meal, and the sun floated down 
into the horizon back of the Siskiyou 
Range, Chief Johnny lingered moodily 
under a big pine tree that rose from the 
hillside above the settlement. The starry 
hosts appeared; the moon came up over 
Mount Pitt and flooded a view that would 
have enraptured the poets of christen- 
dom; but the silent watcher saw it not. 
He heard not the hoot-owl, nor the cry of 
the bob-cat farther up the mountain, nor 
heeded the coyote that had stolen a 
chicken at the mill and passed him on its 
way back into the cafion. He did not 
perceive the nocturnal grandeur of a scene 
that, after countless centuries, must still 
be an inspiration to its Creator. The 
soul of the Indian lay in the deep shadow 
down across the valley. He loved the 
little schoolma’am, with all the passion 
of a man and the heart of a child. And 
as he sat there, suffering the tortures of 
the stake, the notes of Joe Doolittle’s 
fife floated up from the boarding house, 
and pierced his ear, like a fire-tipped 
arrow. 

It was then the light burst in upon 
Tiptypelican’s mind, and illumined the 
mystery that had been impenetrable. In 
an instant he understood why the school 
teacher had been attracted to the 
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engineer. It was because Doolittle played 
music—it was the fife, and the whistle! 

He rose to his full height, drew a deep 
breath, expeled it in a long, quavering 
yell, and broke into a dog-trot down the 
mountain side. His heart bounded, and 
his feet became as bird’s wings. He felt 
he could run all night, if, by so doing, he 
might hasten the sunrise; for early next 
morning he would go and buy the whistle 
on the sawmill! 

The entire outfit, including Peter 
Whipple’s mill and Joe Doolittle’s engine, 
was worth less than seven hundred dol- 
lars, and when at noon on the following 
day Tiptypelican raised his offer to eight 
hundred in spot cash he suddenly became 
the sole proprietor. Everybody quit 
work for the day, excepting Doolittle, 
who stayed around for a time after 
dinner and explained to the Chief why 
the fire was kept going under the boiler, 
and how imperatively necessary it was 
to have plenty of steam in order to toot 
the whistle to its fullest capacity. Then 
Joe strolled into the woods, intending to 
bring up at the school house. 

An hour later the engineer and Susan 
Deschamps, sitting under a tree during 
the afternoon recess, were planning their 
wedding trip to Medford. The Indian 
had been dismissed from their minds, 
when they were suddenly recalled to the 
present by an unearthly shriek from the 
sawmill whistle. 





“Consarn that whistle,’ growled 
Chairman Whipple, “the scholars can’t 
study—” 


It cut the hazy atmosphere like the cry 
of a frenzied cougar. Then it jumped 
about, with a staccato movement, all over 
the treble clef, and began climbing 
higher, and shriller. 

“Great Cesar,” said Doolittle, starting 
to his feet, “that’s Tiptypelican, and he’s 
got enough steam back of that whistle to 
blow—” there was a dull roar, a quaking 
of the mountain side, and then the crash 
of falling lumber. 

Those at the boarding house, which 
was at a safe distance, saw the walls of 
the mill fall apart, the roof go upward, 
and the body of Tiptypelican ascend and 
soar into the fir timber many rods away. 
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A BEE MAN 


By Emma Seckite MarsHatu 


staff of a San Francisco periodical 
and he—well, you will discover his 
identity before the story ends. 

She usually made her trips awheel but 
this time she was “doing” a portion of 
country which, besides being quite 
unfamiliar to her, was broken into short, 
sharp ridges, deep, abrupt cajions, dry 
river beds where the sand was so deep in 
places as to be almost untraversable, and 
unexpected gullies in which dashing 
streams from cloud bursts higher up in 
the mountains had plowed their way 
through the loose soil, until they lost 
themselves on the flat surface of the little 
valley between the lower foothills, where 
oranges glowed and the fragrance of the 
magnolias filled the air. 

She had hired a trustworthy horse and 
a light buckboard from the store, and 
with camera placed safely at her feet, 
was jogging along drinking in the beau- 
ties of Nature and the resinous, warm 
air. The road was a series of scenic sur- 
prises, with here and there an Indian 
habitation, or a Mexican adobe that was 
more picturesque than attractive, nest- 
ling in a tree-shadowed nook, or staring 
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defiantly and _ obtrusively from _ the 
rounded summit of a bare knoll. 

Nowhere but in certain portions of 
California can such sudden and unex- 
pected changes of scene be found, and 
they delighted Mary Hinton, nature- 
lover that she was. She had just 
emerged from a thicket of chaparral 
through which the road wound and was 
looking with a great degree of pleasure 
toward the cool aisles of an oak grove 
she could see in the distance, when she 
was startled by loud shouts and unintel- 
ligible cries. Between the chaparral and 
the grove was a clearing, though the 
scattered rocks betokened it had not been 
cleared for agricultural purposes. Then 
she noticed a small adobe house higher 
up on the slope, and, some distance away, 
rows and rows of white boxes, which she 
recognized as bee-hives, and so she knew 
she had arrived at her destination. 

She cast longing glances toward the 
oaks and turned to note the cause and 
source of the cries. The words were now 
distinguishable and she looked behind 
her to see to whom they were addressed, 
but, as no one was in sight in either 
direction except the shouter and herself, 
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she concluded the command was meant 
for her and applied the whip to the horse 
in order to obey. 

“Drive on,’ the man was shouting, 
with frantic gestures. “Drive for your 
life!” 

The understanding came too late for, 
as the whip fell, the animal gave a spring 
and began to rear and plunge violently. 
She suddenly became aware of the reason 
for the man’s apparently insane actions. 
A swarm of bees, in search of a new 
home, was passing across the road and 
some of them had alighted on the horse’s 
back. Her hesitancy had brought her 
into the midst of the swarm. With a cry 
of terror she sprang from the buckboard 
as the man grasped the bridle and led 
the plunging horse to a tree, to which he 
managed to tie him securely. 

“Here, you must help me,” he said, in 
a tone that commanded obedience in spite 
of her fears. He took off his hat with 
its long, full bee veil and placed it on her 
head, almost tearing her hair out by the 
roots in his haste to remove her own head- 
gear; then he wound her veil around 
his bare head and neck. It is not an easy 
matter to manage a swarm of bees par- 
ticularly when their flight has been inter- 
rupted and they are angry, but it was 
accomplished at last and the wandering 
swarm was safely hived. 

“Were you stung?” the man asked 
solicitously, when the hive was finally 
closed and they paused under the great 
fig tree which cast a shade over the little 
adobe. She shook her head negatively; 
she was struggling to remove the bee veil, 
feeling that she was exceedingly awk- 
ward in her unsuccessful attempts. 

“Pardon me,” he cried, and went to 
her assistance. There was a twinkle in 
his eyes and she was at first inclined to 
be angry, but instead, she laughed. 

“T have more than performed my 
errand. I suppose you are Mr. Tully, 
the owner of this apiary. I am Miss 
Hinton, a newspaper writer, and I came 
here to get a story on bee culture, but I 
think I have learned quite enough about 
bees for the present.” 

“T am not—” the man began, but with 
a sudden change of voice he continued, 
“why should you not get the story? This 
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experience will make it the more interest- 
ing—furnish the human interest, as it 
were. I see you have a camera, why not 
take the views you intended? I assure 
you there is no more danger.” 

It was very unconventional sitting 
under the spreading branches of the fig 
tree listening to a somewhat fragmen- 
tary discourse on the manner and profits 
of honey production but Mary Hinton 
had learned that she must do many uncon- 
ventional things when in pursuit of a 
story. She had learned, too, that in so 
doing she could retain her femininity and 
command the respect of those with whom 
she was thrown in contact. She was 
enjoying the situation and feeling that 
she was conferring a favor upon the man, 
something of whose history she had 
heard at the store. 

“Mr. Tully came here three years ago 
nearly dead with consumption,” Mrs. 
Reavis, the storekeeper’s wife, had said. 
“He bought that place and got some 
Indians to clear it; then he got a lot of 
bees and he worked with them bees from 
early to late. He’s not only made money 
but he has got well and strong. And 
what he don’t know about bees and honey 
ain’t wuth knowin’. Why, he sends his 
honey clear to London.” 

Miss Hinton’s newspaper nose scented 
a story, particularly when Mrs. Reavis 
dwelt on the man’s refinement and love 
of books. 

“He’s even got a piano up there,” she 
added, in awe-stricken tones, “‘and he has 
fine people come to visit him every now 
and then.” 

Miss Hinton surveyed the stalwart 
form of the man who was hanging the 
bee-bonnet on a peg under a shed and 
concluded that climate and locality had 
certainly accomplished wonders, since 
there was no evidence in his sun-browned 
skin and rugged physique to indicate 
that he had ever been prey to weakness 
or disease. 

When he learned her calling he began 
a conversation which proved him thor- 
oughly conversant with everything con- 
nected with the world of art and letters, 
and spoke, with the familiarity of inti- 
mate acquaintanceship, of its leaders. 
She looked at him with interest for these 
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names meant much to the struggling 
western writer, and their glory enveloped 
those fortunate enough to come within 
the pale of their friendship. 

“How you must miss the world with 
which you are so well acquainted!” she 
ventured. 

“I have not had time to miss it yet,’ 
he replied, “there is still so much to see 
and learn here.” 

Mary Hinton wondered whether, after 
three years of isolation, she would be able 
or willing to say this, but concluded that, 
after all, for the sake of health one would 
be willing to make great sacrifices. It 
occurred to her that life in the midst of 
such beauties of Nature, when one had 
one’s books and music and art treasures, 
and the occasional company of congenial 
friends, could hardly be called much of 
a sacrifice. 

“You look strong and robust,” she said ; 
“T was told you came here an invalid.” 

“Elwyn Tully of to-day would hardly 
be recognized as the Elwyn Tully of 
three years ago,’ he answered. “It is 
difficult for a stranger to look at a 
bronzed, sinewy man, the fortunate pos- 
sessor of renewed health and strength 
and believe that a few short months 
before he had been a stooping, hollow- 
chested invalid, racked with the pain of 
a distressing cough. But there is the 
cure, Miss Hinton. Intimate compan- 
ionship with those busy little fellows 
furnished mental stimulus that made the 
brain forget the ills of the body, and the 
necessary labor, light, ‘tis ‘true, but 
always in the open, with the pure air 
soothing and cleansing diseased tissues, 
and the glorious, golden sunshine vitaliz- 
ing the blood, gave the required exer- 
cise. 

She looked at him admiringly, and 
again laughed. 

“T can imagine the exercise part of it 
if all bees are as persistent and quick 
tempered as those we subdued to-day.” 

“Oh, that was only an incident. It is 
easy enough to hive a swarm of bees if 
one watches the signs, but I—well, I was 
careless.” 

While she drove slowly back along the 
road that wound through the chaparral, 
Mary Hinton realized that though the 
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bee man, as she termed him mentally, had 
given her much information relative to 
bee culture, he had avoided telling 
her anything special of himself, and 
while suggesting the composition of 
her photographs he had contrived not to 
be in any of the pictures. She had not 
noticed this at the time and the knowl- 
edge of it, too late, piqued her and caused 
her thoughts to revert more often to the 
interesting personality of the man than 
they otherwise would have done. 

She found herself thinking of him 
very frequently as the summer waned, 
and she had again settled down to routine 
work in town, but with the approach of 
the holiday season she had no time for 
reminiscences. She was invited to spend 
Christmas with the family of a congenial 
friend, Clara Lindell, but refused at first, 
on account of a press of work. 

“You must come,” insisted Clara, 
“because there is to be something on the 
tree for you, and—well, you just must, 
that’s all.” 

At last she acquiesced, perhaps not so 
much because of the insistence of the 
tone and words, or curiosity as to the 
something on the tree, as the desire for 
social comradeship on that joyous eve- 
ning, for she was alone on the coast, 
almost alone in the world. 

The “something” surprised none of 
them except Mary, as the family seemed 
to be in the secret. It was a spirited 
pen-and-ink sketch of a man, a woman, 
and a horse attached to a _ buckboard, 
with an apiary for a background. The 
man’s face was hidden in the folds of a 
woman’s veil, which was wrapped around 
his head, but the face of Mary Hinton 
peeped from under the screen of a bee 
veil which the woman had raised with 
one gloved hand. 

Mary recognized the scene instantly. 

“Who would imagine a bee man could 
draw like that?” she exclaimed, after 
divers exclamations and explanations. 

“But he isn’t a bee man,” laughed 
Clara. At this moment a loud peal from 
the door bell startled them. 

“He certainly is,” said Mary, insist- 
ently, but as Clara only laughed, she 
continued, rather testily, “if he isn’t, 
who is he?” 
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The door opened and two gentlemen 
entered. Clara greeted them and, with 
apparent forgetfulness of the others, led 
one of the newcomers to Mary, saying: 

“He is Mr. Carleton Chester, chief 
of the staff of illustrators on a New York 
magazine, and our old and valued friend. 
Miss Hinton, permit me to introduce Mr. 
Chester.” 

Mary recognized in Mr. Chester the 
bee man minus the apparel which is 
incidental to bee culture, and after grace- 
fully acknowledging the introduction 
she said to him, “Please explain.” 

“Will you promise to forgive me if I 
do?” 

“T certainly will not if you don’t.” 

“Then I'll confess. Mr. Tully is an 
old college chum of mine. I was spend- 
ing a brief holiday with him, and inci- 
dentally making a few sketches for 
future use. He had been called away 
that day and I—well, I did not see the 
necessity of explanation then.” 

“But now?” 

“T have lived over the details of that 
day very frequently since, and I hope 
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this explanation will be sufficiently satis- 
factory to permit me to renew an 
acquaintance begun in such a—” 

“Stinging manner,” interrupted Mary, 
with a hearty laugh. “I think, under the 
circumstances, I must forgive you.” 

“Now that the mystery is cleared up, 
perhaps you will have time to greet the 
primal cause of the misunderstanding, 
Mr. Tully, himself,” said Clara. 

Mary looked with interest at the whole- 
some-appearing man standing tall and 
straight beside her friend, and exclaimed, 
after a cordial greeting: 

“Well—he is certainly the original of 
the picture of your ideal man, whose 
name you have always refused to tell 
me.” 

“Because the three of us had planned 
this little surprise.” 

“A romance in real life,” exclaimed 
Chester, laughing. 

“What’ll you bet it don’t end as the 
romances do in books?” shouted Clara’s 
small brother. 


At which Mary blushed. 





MIRAGE 


By Nora May Frencu 


I see upon the desert’s yellow rim, 
Beyond the trodden sand and herbage white 
Of level noon intolerably bright 

. A purple lure of love divine and dim. 

I press on toward the fronded palm trees slim, 
The fountains of the city of delight, 
And stand bewildered to my heart’s despite, 

In empty plains where hot horizons swim. 


Will I who love the vision gain at last 

For very love of love the city’s gates? 

I weary, desert-wandering, knowing this: 
That waiting me the golden doors are fast, 

And fathom deep in dream the Princess waits, 


Her curving mouth uplifted for the kiss. 
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W YHAT more appropriate or invi- 
ting than that we should turn 
our thoughts to the consideration 

of some of the great moving forces and 

tendencies that are shaping man’s modern 
life? The idols of the market place, 
those words and phrases which pass cur- 
rent among men carelessly and without 
testing, are even more devotedly wor- 
shiped to-day than they were when Bacon 
first defined them. We speak lightly and 
in familiar terms of the words which stand 
for the greatest achievements of man, and 
too seldom do we stop to ask ourselves 
whether we truly grasp and understand 
their significance. It is my purpose to 
speak on the fascinating theme of democ- 
racy, and to endeavor, if I can, to point 
out some far-reaching distinctions between 

a democracy which is true and stable, and 

one which is false and illusory. 

In each of the progressive nations of 
the earth it is clearly recognized that the 
pr¢ssing questions of the moment are not 
so much political, in the narrow sense, as 
they are economic and social. Human 
welfare, for which in a vague and general 
way governments were built, has now 
become in a precise and specific way a 
main object of government everywhere. 
The upbuilding of character and intelli- 


Note.—The substance of this essay was contained 
in an address delivered by President Butler on 
Charter Day, March 23, 1907, to the students of the 
University of California. 
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gence by providing opportunity and 
instruction; the securing of comfort and 
prosperity through justice as well as by 
philanthropy; the protection of the indi- 
vidual from disease as well as from 
attack are all tasks of common concern 
wrought out by a collective agency. Only 
a beginning has been made in the estab- 
lishment of this new order of political 
thought and political action. 

In Germany, in France, in England, 
in Italy, in Japan, and in our own 
country, parliaments and legislatures are 
busying themselves with these newer 
problems, the common characteristic of 
which is that they appear to involve in 
their solution a vast and rapid extension 
of the field in which men work collect- 
ively through their political agents, rather 
than individually through their own wills 
and hands. Those who are alarmed at 
this tendency and who see in it a force 
and movement antagonistic to ideals and 
principles in which they whole-heartedly 
believe, name it socialism and call upon 
us to make war upon it as such. But, as 
Lord Salisbury told the listening peers 
years ago, the time has gone by when to 
call a measure socialistic is a sufficient 
reason for opposing it. The new pro- 
posals must be examined on their merits, 
and no argument by epithet must be 
allowed to blind us to the truth, wherever 
it may be. 
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We Americans approach these present- 
day problems in the spirit of democracy, 
and with more than a century of school- 
ing in democracy behind us; but are we 
quite sure that we know what democracy 
means and implies? Have we so fast a 
hold upon principle that not even the 
allurements of greed and envy or the 
promptings of angry passion will sweep 
us from our moorings? For there is a 
democracy false and a democracy true, 
and it is just when the economic or social 
problem presses hardest for solution that 
the sharp contrast between the two is lost 
sight of and the line which divides them 
is blurred. Let us consider for a little 
the true and false conceptions of democ- 
racy, that we may go out to meet the new 
tasks and problems equipped with the 
armor of sound and well-tested principle. 

Was Lord Byron right when he cried, 
“What is democracy ?—an aristocracy of 
blackguards!” or was the truth not with 
Mazzini, who defined democracy as “the 
progress of all through all, under the 
leadership of the best and _ wisest’? 
Everything depends upon the answer. 
Perhaps we shall reach the answer most 
safely and securely if we examine some 
significant facts in recent political 
history. 

Not many months ago, within the walls 
of the Palais Bourbon, a building which 
bears the name that has past into litera- 
ture as the symbol of political reaction 
and obscurantism, two great orators and 
statesmen presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in memorable controversy, two 
conflicting political and _ social pro- 
grammes and ideals. It is not too much 
to say that the debate between M. Jaurés 
and M. Clemenceau in June, 1906, on the 
underlying relations between the social- 
istic programme and the principles of a 
democratic state, was one of the most 
significant and prophetic to which the 
world has listened for many years. 
Jaurés presented with lucid fervor the 
ideal of that socialistic democracy which 
binds itself to the shibboleth of equality. 
Clemenceau presented with forceful 
acumen the conception of an individualist 
democracy, which takes liberty for its 
watchword. Neither protagonist indi- 
cated by his words that he saw or felt 
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the necessary and everlasting contradic- 
tion between economic equality and liberty. 

The formula in which these two terms 
stand side by side is so dear to the 
Frenchman who looks back to the Revo- 
lution as the date of his emancipation, 
that perhaps it will be given to others 
than Frenchmen to see most clearly how 
complete is the contradiction between 
liberty and economic equality, and that 
escape from the contradiction is only to 
be found in the true conception of the 
third term of the revolutionary formula, 
fraternity. 

Lord Acton, great scholar and wise 
man of the world, whose hope was to live 
long enough to write the history of 
liberty in Europe, once said: 


The deepest cause which made the French 
Revolution so disastrous to liberty was its 
theory of equality. Liberty was the watch- 
word of the middle class, equality of the 
lower. It was the lower class that won the 
battles of the third estate; that took the 
Bastile, and made France a constitutional 
monarchy; that took the Tuileries, and made 
France a Republic. They claimed their 
reward. The middle class, having cast down 
the upper orders with the aid of the lower, 
instituted a new inequality and a privilege 
for itself. By means of a taxpaying qualifi- 
cation it deprived its confederates of their 
vote. To those, therefore, who had accom- 
plished the Revolution, its promise was not 
fulfilled. Equality did nothing for them. 
The opinion, at that time, was almost uni- 
versal that society is founded on an agree- 
ment which is voluntary and conditional, and 
that the links which bind men to it are 
terminable, for sufficient reason, like those 
which subject them to authority. From these 
popular premises the logic of Marat drew 
his sanguinary conclusions. He told the 
famished people that the conditions on which 
they had consented to bear their evil lot, and 
had refrained from violence, had not been 
kept to them. It was suicide, it was murder, 
to submit to starve, and to see one’s children 
starving, by the fault of the rich. The bonds 
of society were dissolved by the wrong it 
inflicted. The state of nature had come back, 
in which every man had a right to what he 
could take. The time had come for the rich 
to make way for the poor. With this theory 
of equality, liberty was quenched in blood, 
and Frenchmen became ready to sacrifice all 
other things to save life and fortune.* 


*Quarterly Review, January, 1878, p. 133-134. 
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The political and social anarchy which 
Lord Acton describes must be the inevi- 


table result whenever the passion for 


economic equality overcomes the love of 
liberty in men’s breasts. For the state is 
founded upon justice, and justice 
involves liberty, and liberty denies 
economic equality; because equality of 
ability, of efficiency, and even of physical 
force are unknown among men. To 
secure an equality which is other than the 
political equality incident to liberty, the 
more efficient must be shackled that they 
may not outrun the less efficient, for there 
is no known device by which the less 
efficient can be spurred on to equal the 
accomplishment of the more efficient. 
Objective conditions must, of course, be 
equalized, particularly those conditions 
which are created by the state. But this 
is true not because such an equality is an 
end in itself, but because it is essential 
to liberty. 

If we can fix clearly in mind 
this fundamental contradiction between 
equality of possessions, equality of 
capacity, equality of attainment, and 
liberty, we shall have reached the clue to 
the distinction between a democracy 
which is false and spurious, and a democ- 
racy which is true and real. 

When one examines the proposals that 
are seriously made by responsible men in 
high place, not in one nation of the earth 
but in many, he is forced to ask whether 
liberty, which, for four centuries has been 
a word to conjure with, has lost its hold 
upon men, and whether we are coming 
to a pass where democracy is to be 
reduced to the expedient of some of the 
ancient tyrannies, and is to be able to 
maintain itself only by providing bread 
and a circus for the masses of the people. 
If by any chance we have come to this 
pass, or are coming to it, then be assured 
that it will not be long before a great 
change will come over the political and 
social institutions of mankind, and that it 
will be a change for the worse. 

Speaking as one observer, I can not 
bring myself to believe that liberty has 
lost its hold, or that a false and spurious 
equality contradicting every natural law, 
making progress impossible or only tem- 
porary at best, can long lure intelligent 


men from liberty’s path. The abuses of 
liberty are severe and innumerable. The 
economic injustices that have not yet 
been removed are many and apparent. 
The forms of equality dependent upon 
true liberty that have not yet been suffi- 
ciently established, are easy to name. 
But surely the remedy is not to be found 
in tearing down the corner stone of the 
political fabric, but rather in first clear- 
ing away obstructions and debris, and 
then in building more thoughtfully, more 
wisely, and more patiently upon it. 

The socialist propaganda, never more 
seriously or more ably carried on than 
now, is an earnest and sincere attempt to 
escape from conditions that are burden- 
some and unhappy. Despite its most 
imperfect interpretation of the economic 
significance of history and its ringing 
the changes on a misleading theory of 
class consciousness, this propaganda 
makes an appeal to our favorable judg- 
ment because its proclaimed motive is to 
help the mass of mankind. No just man 
can quarrel with its aim, but few readers 
of history or students of human nature 
can approve its programme. 

What is it that socialism aims to accom- 
plish by restricting liberty in order to 
promote economic equality? It seeks to 
accomplish what it conceives to be a 
juster economic and political condition. 
At .bottom and without special reference 
to immediate concrete proposals, social- 
ism would substitute for individual 
initiative, collective and corporate respon- 
sibility in matters relating to property 
and production, in the hope thereby of 
correcting and overcoming the evils which 
attach to an individualism run wild. But 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the corporate or collective responsibility 
which it would substitute for individual 
initiative is only such corporate or col- 
lective responsibility as a group of these 
very same individuals could exercise. 
Therefore, socialism is primarily an 
attempt to overcome man’s individual 
imperfections by adding them together, 
in the hope that they will cancel each 
other. This is not only bad mathematics, 
but worse psychology. In pursuing a 
formula, socialism fails to take account 
of the facts. Out of the people it would 
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constitute a mob, in forgetfulness of the 
fact that the mob, led or unled, is the 
most serious foe that the people have ever 
had to face. The Roman Republic con- 
quered every enemy but its own vices. 
With this warning written large across 
the page of history, what is the lesson of 
Rome for America? 

The United States is in sore need 
to-day of an aristocracy of intellect and 
service. Because such. an aristocracy 
does not exist in the popular conscious- 
ness, we are bending the knee in worship 
to the golden calf of money. The form 
of monarchy and its pomp offer a valu- 
able foil to the worship of money for its 
own sake. A democracy must provide 
itself with a foil of its own, and none is 
better or more effective than an aris- 
tocracy of intellect and service recruited 
from every part of our democratic life. 
We must put behind us the fundamental 
fallacy that equality is demanded by 
justice. The contrary is the case. 
Justice demands inequality as a condi- 
tion of liberty and as a means of reward- 
ing each according to his merits and 
deserts. Even the Socialist admits this, 
for Menger has written that “the wealth 
destined for the immediate satisfaction 
of desires may, even in the socialist state, 
be divided unequally, according to the 
quality and quantity of work performed, 
the rank occupied by each in the state, 
and many other factors.” 

Jealousy of power honestly gained and 
justly exercised, envy of attainment or of 
possession are characteristics of the mob, 
not of the people; of a democracy which 
is false, not of a democracy which is true. 
False democracy shouts, Every man down 
to the level of the average. True democ- 
racy cries, All men up to the height of 
their fullest capacity for service and 
achievement. The two ideals are ever- 
lastingly at war. The future of this 
nation, as the future of the world, is 
bound up with the hope of a true democ- 
racy that builds itself on liberty. 

True democracy rejects the doctrine 
that mediocrity is a safeguard for liberty, 
and points to the fact that the only 
serious menace to liberty comes from the 
predominance of monopoly, of privilege, 
and of majorities. True democracy 


holds fast to the notion that fixt stand- 
ards of right and wrong are necessary to 
its success, and that no resting-place is to 
be found in the verdict of authorities, of 
majorities, or of custom. It believes that 
nothing is settled until it is settled right, 
and that no fear of majorities and no 
threats of the powerful should for an 
instant be allowed to check the agitation 
to right a wrong or to remedy an abuse. 
True democracy sings, with Lowell, its 
own true poet: 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, ~ 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’t is 
prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is 
crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith 
they had denied. 


True democracy creates leadership by 
its confidence and trust, and follows it. 
False democracy decries leaders and 
exalts demagogs. A real representative 
of the people is not their unreflecting 
mouthpiece or their truckling servant, 
altering his course to meet each shifting 
breeze of opinion or puff of passion. He 


is rather the spokesman for their con- 


science, their insight, and their judgment 
as his own deepest and sincerest convic- 
tions reveal them to him. Listen to 
Edmund Burke, speaking to the electors 
of Bristol. He said: 


It ought to be the happiness and glory of a 
representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most 
unreserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great weight 
with him; their opinions high respect; their 
business unremitted attention. . . . But 
his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of 
men living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure—no, nor from the law and the 
constitution. They are a trust from Provi- 
dence, for the abuse of which he is deeply 
answerable. Your representative owes you 
not his industry only, but his judgment; and 
he betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion. Parlia- 
ment is not a congress of ambassadors from 
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different and hostile interests, which interests 
each must maintain, as an agent and advocate, 
against other agents and advocates; but 
Parliament is a deliberative assembly of one 
nation, with one interest, that of the whole— 
where not local purposes, not local prejudices, 
ought to guide, but the general good, resulting 
from the general reason of the whole. You 
choose a member, indeed; but when he is 
chosen, he is not a member of Bristol, but a 
member of Parliament. 


What Burke says of Parliament is 
equally true of the American Congress 
and of American State Legislatures. 
Their one proper concern is the interest 
of the whole body politic, and the true 
democratic representative is not the 
cringing, fawning tool of the caucus or 
of the mob, but he who, rising to the full 
stature of political manhood, does not 
take orders but offers guidance. We 
Americans well know that genuine leader- 
ship is possible in a democratic state, and 
that an aristocracy of intelligence and 
service may be built up in a democracy; 
for the immortal example is found in the 
life and work and glory of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


If, however, we were to leave the matter 
here, some perplexing questions would 
remain unanswered. For one hundred 
years and more the people of the United 
States have maintained a democratic form 
of government, which has grown from 
small and simple beginnings to a com- 
plicated organism ruling a territory com- 
parable to that of the world’s greatest 
empires. Yet happiness and prosperity 
have not become universal, nor is justice 
yet established invariably as between man 
and man, or as between the individual 
and the community. For this there are 
two reasons: 

The first is to be found in human 
nature itself, with its limitations, its 
imperfections, its seemingly slow pro- 
gress toward the highest ethical standards 
and the surest spiritual insights. For the 
removal of these obstacles there is no 
hope in man-made formulas or in govern- 
mental policies; education and moral 
regeneration, taking long periods of time 
to accomplish their aims, are the only 
instrumentalities to which we can hope- 
fully turn. 


The second reason, however, lies some- 
what closer at hand. It is to be found, I 
conceive, in the lack of adjustment 
between the responsibility and oversight 
of the community, acting through its 
governmental agents, and the exercise of 
individual initiative in matters relating to 
property and production. This lack of 
judgment is traceable in turn to the rapid 
changes which the past generation or two 
have brought about in our economic and 
industrial life. To keep pace with these 
changes, and to secure justice without 
sacrificing liberty, is now the purpose and 
the hope of true democracy everywhere. 

What chiefly attracts attention at the 
moment as an element of serious injustice, 
is the institution, under the guise of 
liberty or freedom, of what is really a 
form of economic dependence or slavery, 
which is usually described as the exploita- 
tion of man by man. If this exploitation 
or use and oppression of one man by 
another, were shown to be a necessary 
and inevitable result of society as now 
ordered and established, then might we 
well believe that the socialist propaganda, 
if it could make clear that socialism 
would bring such exploitation to an end, 
would go forward with increasing energy 
and success. But it must be pointed out 
that the exploitation of one individual 
by another is not a necessary, but an inci- 
dental, consequence of the existing social 
order, and that, bad as it is, its results 
are in no sense comparable with the evils 
of the exploitation of one by all, which is 
a necessary consequence of the establish- 
ment of a socialistic democracy. For the 
exploitation of one by all puts an end to 
liberty. We should not gain anything by 
substituting the more injurious form of 
exploitation for the less injurious; we 
should rather lose much. The real prob- 
lem of democracy is to prevent both 
forms of exploitation, either that of one 
man by another, or that of one man by 
the community. To prevent this exploi- 
tation, or rather to reduce it to the narrow 
and necessary limits set by nature 
itself, and to take away from it all causes 
added by the grant of monopoly and 
privilege are clear duties of present-day 
democracy. 
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In his extraordinary characterization 
of the conditions preceding and accom- 
panying the French Revolution, Taine 
pictured with skilful verisimilitude the 
characteristics of the mob which parades 
in the garb of democracy. He spoke of 
its mistrust of its natural leaders, of the 
great, of the wealthy, of persons in office 
and clothed with authority, as being 
inveterate and incurable. He described 
the sovereignty of unrestrained passions, 
which is the final and bloody end of mob 
rule. There are those among us who 
understand the mob so well that they 
sedulously and skilfully endeavor to bring 
to pass just such a state of affairs as 
Taine described. These wreckers of 
society, unrestrained by principle and 
unhampered by conviction, are playing 
with the fire of human passion and mob 
violence. They attack a conception of 
democracy which is true, in its every 
aspect, in the hope that they may 
enthrone in its stead a democracy which 
is false and futile. They begin by play- 
ing upon the term “labor.” Taking note 
of the fact that the world’s workers 
constitute all but an insignificant remnant 
of the world’s citizenship, they would 
set one form of labor against another, 
and confuse and confound the meaning 
of the term “labor” itself. All the world 
over these mischief-makers, when they 
put forth an academic theory, use the 
term “labor” in a way to include every 
form of productive activity. For that 
purpose the inventor, the overseer, the 
manager, the guide, and inspirer of an 
undertaking, is a laborer; but when from 
the height of academic theory they come 
down to the plane of popular agitation, 
then they make the term “labor” apply 
to manual labor alone. It is true that 
leading economic writers themselves are 
responsible for the widespread confusion 
between these two uses of the term 
“labor.” 

As a matter of fact, ordinary manual 
labor is just the opposite of what the 
socialist supposes it to be. Instead of 
being the sole instrument in the produc- 
tion of wealth, as the modern world 
knows wealth, it is a subordinate element 
in that production. Manual labor is 
always essential, to be sure, but manual 
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labor alone does not now produce, nor has 
it ever produced much more than a mere 
minimum of subsistence. All of the 
increment in production which has made 
the modern world possible, is due to the 
directing faculty, to the capacity to 
organize, to manage, and to apply. These 
powers and capacities operate both 
through labor and through capital. 
Therefore, to attempt to substitute the 
mob for the people, manual labor for 
labor in all its forms, and economic 
equality for liberty, is to destroy all those 
institutions and accomplishments upon 
which man’s progress has rested for three 
thousand years, and which man’s progress 
during that period has developed and 
applied in so astounding a fashion. 

Sainte-Beuve once divided authors into 
two classes—ceux qui agitent le monde et 
ceux qui le civilisent. So we may divide 
statesmen and leaders of public opinion 
into those who disturb the world and those 
who advance its civilization. The touch- 
stone will be their attitude toward wealth. 
It is wealth—accumulated possessions of 
value in excess of immediate needs—that 
makes leisure possible, and with leisure 
comes genuine human living, civilization. 
The world wants more wealth, not less. 
To aim to destroy wealth, to make its 
accumulation impossible or personally 
disadvantageous, is to disturb and distress 
the world, and, ultimately, every one in 
it. To seek to promote wealth, to secure 
its just distribution and its proper use, 
is to advance the world’s civilization. It is 
not money, much less wealth, which is the 
root of all evil, but the love of money. 
The cruel lust for gain, which stifles 
every generous instinct and all desire for 
justice, is the despicable thing, and that 
is a purely personal characteristic which 
no law can reach. Nothing but a sense of 
honor and decency, an appreciation of 
true values, and a genuinely moral view 
of life will cure that distressing and 
painfully contagious disease. 

Doubtless the mob will prefer cheer- 
ing its own whoopings to listening to the 
solemn and rhythmical beat of the waves 
of the Sea of Time, but we must set our 
face against the mob, now and always, 
whether it wears the clothes of fashion 
or the workman’s blouse, and. whether 
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it be vicious and violent or merely addle- 
pated and sullen. 

The surest antidote to the mob and its 
violence and passion is to secure, in 
orderly and legal form, after due con- 
sideration and discussion, the prompt and 
effective execution of the people’s will 
and to give voice to the people’s judg- 
ments and aspirations. This raises some 
interesting questions. 

In our own form of government, there 
are established three independent, but 
co-operating, powers and agencies for 
representing the people and for executing 
their will—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial agency. Each imme- 
diately represents the people in its own 
way and in its own sphere, and that 
sphere is and should remain inviolate. 
Somehow or other the curious notion has 
been spread abroad that the legislative 
agency, the members of which are chosen 
at short intervals and by small constitu- 
encies, more fully and directly represents 
the people than does either the executive 
or the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment. Members of the legislative branch 
of the government have themselves 
actively spread abroad this notion both by 
words and by acts. It is, however, not 
only untrue in theory, but it is ludicrously 
falsified by the facts. As matters are 
to-day, and as they have been for a gen- 
eration past, the Congress of the: United 
States, the legislative branch of the 
national government, is far inferior to 
the executive and the judicial branches, 
as a direct and effective representative of 
the will and purpose of the people of the 
United States. It is primarily the Presi- 
dent and the Supreme Court who speak 
the people’s maturest mind and who 
express, in spoken and written word, in 
administrative act and in _ judicial 
decision, the highest will of the whole 
people. 

True democracy, therefore, while seek- 
ing by all possible means to improve the 
quality of its legislatures and to make 
them representative of principles and 
ideas rather than of special and local 
interests, will strengthen the executive 
arm and protect it from legislative 
invasion in matters purely administrative. 
It will, through constitutional forms and 


by limitation of term, hold the executive 
strictly answerable for the discharge of 
his duty and for the bearing of his 
responsibility. We are constantly told by 
the prophets of false democracy that the 
efficient administration which is secured 
by single responsible agents is undemo- 
cratic. The notion of these false 
prophets is, I suppose, that no man can 
be justly convicted of crime in a democ- 
racy until each of his fellow-citizens in 
turn has mounted the bench and passed 
upon the evidence. 

No administrative act can be truly 
democratic unless the people en masse 
assemble to institute and to approve it. 
This doctrine, constantly repeated by the 
unthinking, is both absurd in itself and 
the reductio ad absurdum of government. 
It not only separates decision from 
deliberation, but it misses the funda- 
mental distinction between government 
and administration. No government is 
democratic that does not spring from the 
people’s will, and which is not answerable 
to the people in forms and ways which 
the people themselves have determined. 
Administration, on the other hand, is 
merely the transaction of the people’s 
business, and a democracy is as well 
entitled as a monarchy to have its busi- 
ness well and promptly done. It will, 
therefore, if its democracy is true, adopt 
precisely the modes and agencies of 
administration that any business under- 
taking would adopt to secure similar 
aims. It is a false, spurious and mis- 
leading democracy that would destroy 
efficiency in working out the people’s 
policies by insisting that all the people 
shall join in working them out. The 
people determine, the people’s agent 
executes. When we get this distinction 
clearly in mind we shall cease to be 
troubled by many so-called reforms that 
are urged upon us in democracy’s name. 

One unfortunate effect of the false 
conceptions of democracy that are now so 
widespread among us is the steady decline 
in reverence and respect in the United 
States, not only for age, attainment, and 
authority, but for law itself. The essence 
of democracy is not subordination, but 
association; yet the object of this asso- 
ciation is obedience to government as the 
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result of a common deliberation through 
duly constituted authorities. To those 
authorities respect is due by every real 
democrat. The mob yields none and will 
yield none. 

Many causes have contributed, no doubt, 
to bring about this decline in respect and 
reverence for authority and law. The 
weakening of religious faith, the loosen- 
ing of the bonds of parental control, the 
absence of real discipline from school 
life have all been at work to undermine 
the foundations of respect and reverence. 
We shall never get back to a true democ- 
racy, however, until the majesty of the 
law excites reverence and respect on its 
own account; until the family bond is 
drawn closer and tighter, and until chil- 
dren honor their parents as they did of 
old; and until the school understands that 
abdication of authority is not a solution 
for the difficulties of discipline. 


A free state built upon free labor, with 
liberty for its watchward and justice as 
its guide, is the ideal of a true democracy 
—that form of society, which Lowell 
characterized so suggestively if incom- 
pletely, as one in which every man has a 


chance and knows that he has it. To 
the hectic, emotional radicalism which 
clamors for the exaltation of the mediocre 
and the unfit, and upon which false 
democracy builds, true democracy will 
oppose a healthy, intellectual radicalism 
that will seek to see life steadily and to 
see it whole; a radicalism that will aim 
to redress old wrongs without inflict- 
ing new ones. This radicalism of true 
demoeracy—if it be radicalism—sees the 
end of a perfected individualism not in 
selfishness but in service, not in isolation 
but in fraternity. It has no idle dreams 
of Nature dethroned and Artifice exalted 
in her stead. It sees in the dedicated life 
the ideal of Liberty’s best product. It 
dares to hope that of this twentieth 
century and of this fair land of ours, it 
will not be impossible for another 
Macaulay some day to write: 


Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned; 
Then spoils were fairly sold: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 





THE VIOLET OP POESY 


By Rosauir M. Copy 


The violet of poesy 
Upon a slender stem of thought, 
Methinks the triolet must be, 
The violet of poesy; 
With petals fine, so gracefully 
It rises, with sweet fragrance fraught, 
The violet of poesy 
Upon a slender stem of thought. 


My love is like a violet, 
The flower sweet I fain would wear; 
With daintiness and grace beset 
My love is like a violet, 
And so I sing in triolet-— 
That bloom of verse so slight and fair— 
My love is like a violet, 
The flower sweet I fain would wear. 
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Twelve hundred acres in full bearing 


A SEA OF TREES 





THE STORY OF SYLMAR, THE LARGEST OLIVE 
ORCHARD IN THE WORLD 


By Berrua H. Situ 


GRAY-GREEN 6sstretch, _begin- 

ning at the foot of a spur of the 

Sierra Madre foothills and end- 
ing, it would seem nowhere, but reaching 
yonder to the skyline; sometimes motion- 
less with clouds of fog resting drowsily 
on its undulating surface, sometimes 
swept by the wind into waves tipped with 
silver sun rays—this is Sylmar, sea of 
trees. Nowhere else in the world, is 
there anything quite like this vast sweep 
of olive trees, an orchard of twelve hun- 
dred acres in full bearing. The great 
prune orchards of California’s Santa 
Clara valley in full bloom may surpass it 
in loveliness; but there is something awe- 
inspiring in the somber monotone and the 
boundless reach of this olive sea. From 
the railroad that for miles skirts the edge 
of the ranch the vista is down countless, 
endless aisles of trees, as in an orange 
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grove or an orchard of prunes or pears 
or almonds. But from the focthill side 
the straight lines are lost and the tree 
tops merge in an unbroken surface roll- 
ing away to the horizon at the west and 
south. It is well named the Sea of Trees. 

Sylmar has been a troubled sea on 
which for sixteen years the hopes of men 
have tossed restlessly. But that they 
were men with a great faith in Cali- 
fornia, a staunch confidence in themselves 
and in their purpose, their hopes must 
have been racked to pieces long ago. But 
to-day this is a smiling sea on which these 
hopes rock peacefully. 

Sixteen years ago a company of Los 
Angeles men, Californians at heart if not 
by birth, bought a tract of two thousand 
acres to start an olive ranch. A thousand 
other men would have passed this land 
by, as they pass thousands of adjoining 
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acres to-day, as fit only for the cactus, 
the sage-brush and mesquite that covered 
it. Perhaps these men justified their 
choice by the precedent of the padres 
who but a few miles away, at San Fer- 
nando Mission, had planted olive trees, 
a few of which after a century’s time 
stand there to attest the virtue of the soil. 
Perhaps they had other means of know- 
ing that this soil, pale with the mixture 
of sand and decomposed granite washed 
from the mountain side, was particularly 
adapted to the growth of olives, and that 
the drainage of this same mountain side 
would settle the question of irrigation. 

Whatever the source of their faith, it 
was enough to last out the year it took 
to clear the land, at a cost of as high as 
fifty dollars for some of the acres. Then 
twelve hundred acres were set with trees 
from the same stock the padres planted 
more than a hundred years ago. And 
then these men went about their various 
other affairs until the trees should come 
into bearing, for they believed that if 
imported olive oil was worth from three 
to four dollars a gallon, a good California 
oil would bring five. Ten years later 
Sylmar produced its first real crop. 
Some of the original projectors, for this 
reason and that, had sold their interests. 
But always there were other men to take 
up the faith where these left off, and by 
the time the first crop was harvested 
nearly a half million dollars had been 
sunk in that sea of trees. 

But now—thought the men who had 
waited ten years for the first crop that 
was more than enough for a few barrels 
of pickled olives—now it would no 
longer be all going out and nothing 
coming in. Those who had bought their 
interest later were joyous in the thought 
of a quick return on their investment. 
Ready for this first crop was a factory, 
as modern in plan and equipment as 
money could make it, and within sixty 
days after the olives ripened on the trees, 
the great glass-lined tanks in the floor 
of the factory building held a quarter of 
a million dollars worth of the purest olive 
oil that could be made. 

The makers of it believed absolutely 
that it was the best oil on the market. 
They did not claim it purer than other 
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California olive oil, for they concede to 
their California competitors an unadul- 
terated article; but they did claim that it 
was not only of finer flavor but of purer 
quality than the imported oil, which until 
within the past two years was held to no 
particular standard of purity either by 
the inspectors or by the law. The 
improved facilities for making could not 
offset the cost of labor in California— 
two dollars a day for a man doing the 
work for which in Italy or France or 
Spain he would be paid ten cents—and it 
was necessary to place the price of this 
product above that of the imported 
article. But their faith in the quality 
of their product permitted them to do this 
without hesitation. 

Twenty-five salesmen were sent out 
over the country to sell this first season’s 
output. They were the best salesmen 
that could be hired, and—not one man of 
the twenty-five sold enough olive oil to 
pay his traveling expenses. Not satisfied 
with their efforts the manager of the 
company went to Chicago and New York, 
and these are his words: 

“I begged men, I tell you, I begged 
them, to take our oil delivered in New 
York at a dollar a gallon, when other 
oil was bringing from one and a half to 
two, and they would not take it. 

“T went to the buyer of the best-known 
hotel in New York, became _ well 
acquainted with him, and asked him if he 
would let us send him some of our oil. 
He sampled it, found no fault with it, 
and said: ‘If I put your oil into this 
hotel, what is there in it for me?’ To 
which I replied: “There’s nothing in it 
for you.’ He did not buy. 

“I went to the manufacturers of the 
best-known brand of salad dressing and 
offered them our oil and was told they 
would not accept it as a gift. I after- 
ward learned that they were using fifty 
per cent of cotton-seed oil in their salad 
dressing and they had to keep up a big 
bluff. 

“T went to the best-known manu- 
facturer of pickles and asked him if he 
was in the market for olive oil. He told 
me he was always in the market for any- 
thing he used. In reply to my question 
as to whether he knew anything about 
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our oil he said: ‘I don’t know anything 
about it and don’t want to know any- 
thing about it. We use two or three thou- 
sand gallons a year, but we don’t want 
any California oil!’ He did consent 
finally to take a small quantity at $1.25 a 
gallon, delivered at the factory, and a 
year and a half afterward, when it didn’t 
mean anything to us, he wrote for more. 

“T had started out to deal with jobbers, 
and on the way home I visited the lead- 
ing jobbers in various large cities, and 
afterward wrote to 


disappointment they were borne suddenly 
to the crest of the crude oil excitement. 
If Sylmar would not yield them wealth 
in its olive oil, perhaps it would in crude 
oil, and for the time being each man saw 
himself a millionaire. 

But this bubble, too, soon burst. The 
first well sunk gave no indication of oil, 
and the men again set their hopes afloat 
on the Sea of Trees. This time, instead 
of seeking to convince the jobbers. of the 
merit of their goods, they determined to 

convert the consumers. 








those I had not seen. 
If I had this reply 
from one, I had it from 
a thousand: 

“ “What do you sup- 
pose we want to handle 
your product for? You 
have no market. When 
you get a market, come 
around!’ ” 

And so this manager 
came home convinced 
that if they wanted to 
get rid of the hundred 
thousand gallons of 
olive oil in their vats 
they would have to 
adopt other tactics. At 
this time the Sea of 
Trees seemed to have 
an ebb tide only, and it 
put to the test the 
courage and conviction 
of its owners. 

Oddly enough, this 
was the psychological 
moment at which an 
offer came for a lease 
of the entire two thou- 
sand acres. The crude 
oil excitement was at 
its height in Southern 
California, and one of 
the big oil companies 
of Los Angeles coveted 
this particular piece of 
land. Its owners, their 
ardor perhaps a trifle 
cooled by the season’s 
experience, gladly 
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They advertised in 
the leading magazines 
and in many _ news- 
papers. They bottled 
gallons of oil in small 
bottles and distributed 
samples free to every- 
body that wanted them 
and to many that 
didn’t. They offered to 
prepay express on 
orders received from 
any part of the United 
States. By and by 
orders came for a 
bottle‘or two, or a gal- 
lon, sometimes accom- 
panied by a money 
order, sometimes on 
the conditions offered, 
that the money need 
not be paid until the 
oil was sampled and 

‘found satisfactory. 
These orders were 
filled with the nicest 
care, and the buyer 
was asked to write his 
opinion. If it was evi- 
dently a housekeeper, 
she was asked in case 
she liked the oil to tell 
her neighbors about it. 
Always they believed 
absolutely that the per- 
son who once _ used 
their oil would never 
use any other. 

When they had 


secured two or three 
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AN OIL CRUSHER OF YESTERDAY 


of the big business directories and pick 
out two or three grocers in that town 
and write them that these people were 
sending to the factory for the oil—would 
it not be to their interest to put it in stock 
and supply these and other possible 
customers? About seventy-five per cent 
of such letters resulted in an order for a 
case of quarts. If the housekeeper 
ordered again she would be told she could 
get the oil from her home grocer. Per- 
haps she would insist that she preferred 
to get it from the factory, knowing it 
would always be the same. If so, it was 
shipped from the factory, through the 
grocer, who was credited with her 
remittance and the express charges. 

While thousands and thousands of 
cases were being sold in this way, the 
company again made a test of the job- 
bers. A hundred pint bottles were mailed 
to the leading jobbers of the East. 
There was just one acknowledgment and 
that was from a man who wrote that he 
did not buy olive oil. 

While carrying on this advertising 
campaign, which cost something like 
$75,000, the company was sparing no 
expense to improve the processing of 
their oil. They knew by experiments 
during the years when the trees were 
coming into bearing that the quality and 








flavor of the oil are different every year, 
and the vexing question with oil pro- 
ducers is how to keep their product up to 
a certain fixed standard. This is an 
advantage the big producer has over the 
little one. The small producer who runs 
his machinery by horse-power and whose 
press is as crude as that used fifty or a 
hundred years ago, gets as pure oil as 
the man whose machinery is operated by 
electricity and has a capacity of a thou- 
sand gallons or more a day. But to 
maintain.a standard of quality and 
flavor, which depend upon the manner 
of pressing and acuteness in determining 
the exact conditions that arise from year 
to year, it is necessary to make a vast 
quantity and keep it in storage. 

At Sylmar a French expert was hired 
at a fancy salary to find fault with the 
methods first employed, and he did it. 
Not with the methods of manufacture, 
but with the processing and the handling. 
These are not as simple as they look. 
Here the ripe olives are hauled to the 
door of the factory in the picking boxes. 
These are weighed and credited to the 
five-acre lot from which they come, and 
a record made that the superintendent 
may know what every five acres is doing, 
and whether it needs special attention to 
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ONE WAY OF GATHERING OLIVES 


increase its yield. The olives are then 
fed into a machine that fans them clean 
and slightly bruises them ready for the 
great crusher. In this first crushing 
the liquid that comes off is three-fourths 
water and one-fourth oil. From the 


“cheese” the oil is expressed in the reverse 
proportion, and flows in a thick brown 
stream heavy with vegetable matter. 
In this crude state it is so full of 
tannic acid that it would eat through 
a sealed can. The extraction of all 
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foreign elements, the clarifying of the 
oil to a clear rich amber, the insuring of 
its keeping qualities under ordinary con- 
ditions—these are the secrets which the 
French expert confided to the superin- 
tendent at Sylmar. He did not attempt 
to eliminate the rich nutty flavor which 
distinguishes the California product from 
the smooth and almost tasteless oil of 
foreign manufacture which some people 
prefer to-day in spite of all efforts at 
education. 

But while the French expert was 
applying his knowledge and experience 
to the new conditions of California, the 
campaign of education had been prose- 
cuted vigorously, and gradually the ebb 
tide was turning toward the flood. With 
grim satisfaction the manager of the 
company recalled the invitation of those 
hundreds of jobbers, “When you get a 
market, come around.” Remembering 
his rebuffs he declares that to-day he 
would not walk into any store in the 
United States to offer his goods. He 
does not have to. It is the jobbers them- 
selves that come around. He did as they 
bade him and got his market and they 
have no choice but to order his product. 
Orders have increased to such an extent 
that the present capacity is inadequate. 
Before another season the size of the 
plant will be doubled, giving it a capacity 
of twenty-five hundred gallons a day. 

Not a small point in the general tri- 
umph is the constant refusal of requests 
from large jobbers to put up this olive 
oil under private brands. Not a bottle 
nor a can ever leaves the factory except 
under the Sylmar label, save as the oil is 
shipped in drums to the company’s 
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bottling works in Vermont where the 
necessary glass can be secured within two 
hundred miles. The freight thus saved 
on the product for Eastern distribution 
is a considerable item. 

The olive season is a short one. The 
fruit ripens in January and within thirty 
days from the time the five hundred Jap- 
anese pickers descend upon the orchard 
the entire crop is in. At the end of sixty 
days the oil-making season is over. The 
tons of pumice carry twelve per cent of 
oil, and these go again through the press, 
the oil extracted being used for lubricat- 
ing purposes. Experiments are now 
being made looking to the manufacture 
of castile soap from the oil still con- 
tained in the residue. 

On account of the location of the Syl- 
mar orchard there is a full crop but once 
in two years. In the off year the crop 
is but about one-fifth that of a full year.’ 
To tide over the lean year the several 
hundred unused acres of the Sylmar 
ranch are being put under cultivation. 
Last year two hundred acres were set 
to Flaming Tokay grapes. This season 
some more hundreds of acres are set 
apart for a nursery with a start of 
nearly a half million trees. In these new 
ventures the basis of the owners’ faith 
is a fast belief that there is something in 
a name. 

And this is why they can say with a 
smile that Sylmar has never yet paid a 
dividend. These improvements repre- 
sent the nice profits of two seasons since 
the jobbers of the country were whipped 
into line on the product of this ranch, 
and its owners are content, for to-day 
Sylmar is a smiling sea. 
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ON THE BEACH AT LA JOLLA, SAN DIEGO—A FAMOUS SPOT FOR ABALONES 


GOOD-BYE, 


By Awrrep 


UBLIC interest in the Japanese 

question has directed attention to 

the abalone trade of the Pacific, 
which has been in Japanese hands for 
several years past. The ceaseless activity 
of the Japs in abalone fishing has 
resulted not merely in making the Jap- 
anese rich, but in almost stripping the 
coast of one of its most characteristic and 
beautiful shell-fish. 

The abalone is an univalve mollusk of 
the genus haliotis, and is lined with 
radiantly beautiful mother-of-pearl, 
bespangled. with all the colors of the 
rainbow. The rocks of the California 
shore, from San Francisco to San Diego, 
until the coming of the Japanese, fairly 
scintillated with the brilliant and chang- 
ing hues of this prince of shell-fish, and 
tourists from all over the world deemed 
the shell the best possible memento of 
their visit to the California shores. 

The abalone loves the company of the 
rocks, being found clinging close to them, 
and at low tide scores could be gathered 


ABALONE! 


K. GLover 


in a few hours. Ten years of Japanese 
depredation, however, has resulted in 
nearly denuding the coast; the only 
shells that now remain being those 
clinging to the rocks under the surface 
of the water, so far down and so distant 
from the shore, as to compel the Japanese 
to resort to diving operations in order 
to supply the home and foreign markets. 
The slaughter of the abalones has been 
almost as complete as was that of the 
American bison. But just as some small 
herds of buffalo were piously preserved, 
destined to propagate their species, so, 
thanks to the dark depths of the ocean, 
beyond the reach of the fisherman, the 
abalone still holds his own, even if in 
diminished numbers, only waiting for 
another chance to adorn the ocean cliffs 
with his radiance. This shell-fish still 
enjoys one spacious home where he is 
safe from murderous depredations—this 
is the long stretch of the coast of Lower 
California, as far as Cape St. Lucas, the 
extreme southern point of the Lower 
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California peninsula. All along this 
tock-bound and picturesque coast the 
abalone abounds, and while piratical 
American craft only too often sneak in 
and out among the Mexican lagoons, 
stealing an occasional boatload of the 
precious shells, still it is not like the 
California slaughter, and the abalone 
will reign there for a good many geriera- 
tions to come. 

The abalone shell is of two colors—the 
red and the black, of which the former is 
the most precious. The size varies 
greatly, but the unsophisticated may 
catch some idea of the large proportions 
to which it grows, when it is known that 
the law prohibits the possession of any 


- red abalone shell, the circumference of 


which exceeds fifteen inches around the 
outer edge. The limit of the black 
variety is twelve inches. The Japanese 
have continually violated this state law 
by extracting the meat of the young 
abalones, and then dropping the shells 
into the sea! At one spot—White’s Point 
—there is a Japanese settlement that has 
been engaged wholly in abalone fishing. 
They support a fishing fleet that starts 
out every morning to the Santa Barbara 
Islands, several miles from the mainland. 


There i dive, atmed with chisels for 
prying off the shells from the rocks. 
Some of the divers go down in regular 
diving-suits and air-helmet, while others 
strip naked and dive as do the pearl 
fishers of the Indian Ocean. Those clad 
in diving suits go down to the bottom, 
while the others cleave off the shells from 
the rocks lying only a few feet below the 
surface. The deep-sea diver brings up 
his catch by the sackful, the others by 
twos and threes. This abalone diving is 
a thrilling operation to witness, for it 
occurs among the most dangerous rocky 
island ledges, over which the surf is 
dashing without cessation. 

The California Legislature has -been 
petitioned to enact a law against diving 
for abalones, and possibly this law, if 
enacted, and enforced, will save the 
abalone from complete annihilation. Not 
only has a vast trade been maintained in 
the abalone shells, which were made up 
into all kinds of most beautiful orna- 
ments, but the fish itself has been a 
source of immense income to the Jap- 
anese. Most of the abalone food fish 
have been shipped to China, where they 
have always found a more than ready 
market. 





FOG 


By Hersert BasHForp 


A phantom form lurks near this wintry coast; 
"Tis but the fleecy fog I know, 

And yet it seems the lonely, wearied ghost 
Of some dead storm of long ago, 
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OCEANSIDE’S EXAMPLE 


HOW WILLING WORKERS BUILT THE FIRST PERMANENT 


CHURCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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erected in the city after the great fire. 


AFTER 
i FIRE 


By Lysww ‘Townsenn Wuire A 
bs rian Church of O naid san Francisco 4 
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HERE has been no selves to sleep with that too carelessly 
more characteristic used anesthetic labeled “provide ntially 
expression recently hindered.” Not so these stalwart souls, 
of that subtle, in It was a marine engineer who first said, 
tangible and quite “Lets build the church ourselves.” Being 
indescribable some a seafaring man, he had weathered storms 
thing which goes before and by sheer perseverance had 
by the convenient reached the harbor, The fact that the 3 
name of “the spirit building enterprise had been struck E 
of ‘40° than the  amidship and seriously damaged, was not 
manner in which 4 sufficient reason in his mind why the 4 
Saint Paul’s Pres vessel should be abandoned, His confi q 
byterian church of | dence was contagious——as confidence y 
San Francisco wag ®lways is--and all hands set to work. q 
. TT In ri ’ . ti J A 
built. It was the first permanent church Phe Presbyterian Reconstruction Com 
inittee, whieh had received some money 


This little sanctuary stands by the sea, in 
the heart of a thriving settlement of home 
makers, once “Carville,” now Oceanside. 

By some divine alchemy love of home 
and love of church are usually found in 
close affinity, and the people here having 
made their homes, the making of their 
church followed logically and naturally. 
But it required the greatest disaster in 
history to reveal how much these people 
really desired to have a church. The 
‘before the fire’ method of building it 
was the novel one: raise the money by 
solicited subscriptions, let the contract 
and on an appointed day open the sane 
tuary with thanksgivings 


and congratulations. method 


debt-raising, 
This 


in use and gave promise of success when 


was 


the disaster came, and the building fund 
which was as yet on paper-——went up 
mn smoke 
Less brave hearts would have seen in 
that calamity unanswerable argument 
against proceeding with the church baild> 


ing project, and would have put 


from eastern friends for such help, was 
appealed to and enough ready money 
was granted to pay for the first load of 
rough lumber. The word rapidly spread 
that volunteers were wanted to build “the 
first church at Oceanside.” And volunteers 
Literally, from every direction, 
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E GIRLS AND THE BOYS 


OCEANSIDE’ 


representing nearly 
every shade of belief, 
and from nearly every 
trade and profession, 
help came. Men and 
women, boys and girls 
joined hands and 
hearts in the work. 
Many times the men 
worked until the near 
approach of midnight. 
Those who could not 
work brought money 
for the material. The 
smallest subseription 
calculated in a purely 
financial way was fif 
teen cents—-the 





entire 
savings of a tiny mem 
ber of the Bible school. 
After ninety days 
or, better, nights—-the 


S EXAMPLE 


bul 


lation, to be sure, but no 
sigh of relief showed 
itself. These people 
were determined not to 
be “weary in well 
doing.” It would have 
been too bad to let this 
good spirit “die young” 
for want of something 
to feed on. Besides, 
there was a need for 
something more than a 
house of worship. The 
boys of this settlement 
by the sea ought to 
have a 





place where 
their boyishness could 
find clean and rational 
expression, 

Somebody had blun 
dered by buying twenty 
thousand shingles more 





work was done and 
the church was opened. 
There was no debt-raising, for there was 
no debt to raise. Cheerful giving of that 
which each one had to give 
had paid the bills before 
and the had 
about twenty dollars left. 

Here endeth the first chapter of this 
story, but the second is like unto it 

The congregation that filled the litth 
chureb at that first 
sign of fag. 
of the builcing was a matter of congratu 


money, or 
brain, or brawn 
treasurer 


they were made, 


service betrayed no 


The successful completion 
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THE BEWING CLASS IN THE DOORWAY 








IN THE CHURCH’S BIG GYMNASIUM 


needed for 
But 


blunder was soon seen to be a blessing 


than were 


the chureh this 
in disguise. ‘There were the shingles, thers 
was the vacant space back of the ehureh 
and there was the logic of the situation 

The 
boys caught the fever; a dozen of them 
called at the evening 
and asked if they could help. Of course, 
they could help 


a gymnasium ought to stand there 
minister's house one 


very boy subseribed 
what he could then and there, and pledged 
the strength of his right arm and his left, 
too—to the work 


else—a young boy’s irresistible power of 


He pledged something 
persuasion in a systematic campaign to 
for the 
was armed with a subseription paper and 
assigned a clearly 


raise money lumber. Everv bov 
prescribed territory 
Not a house was passed by, not an unsus 
pecting pe destrian 
Mirabile dictu—there 


eubseription papers by the boys 


was overlooked 
was a demand for 
After 
the first distribution, an exceptionally 
miniature specimen of the 


knocked at the 


genus boy 
minister's door 
breakfast and asked that he be 
paper and assigned a territory 
the minister 


before 


given a 
Before 


could frame a diplomatic 


refusal, he surrendered unconditionally to 
this half-plea and half-command: 


I’m lucky 


‘You'd better give me one 
and I bet you J'll make a raise 











OCEANSIDE’S EXAMPLE 


HOW WILLING WORKERS BUILT THE FIRST PERMANENT 
CHURCH IN SAN FRANCISCO AFTER 
THE BIG FIRE 


By Lynn Townsenp WHITE 


Pastor Saint Paul’s Presbyterian Church of Oceanside, San Francisco 


HERE has been no 
more characteristic 
expression recently 
of that subtle, in- 
tangible and quite 
indescribable some- 
thing which goes 
by the convenient 
name of “the spirit 
of ’49” than the 
manner in which 
Saint Paul’s Pres- 
byterian church of 

= : San Francisco was 
built. It was the first permanent church 
erected in the city after the great fire. 

This little sanctuary stands by the sea, in 

the heart of a thriving settlement of home- 

makers, once “Carville,” now Oceanside. 

By some divine alchemy love of home 
and love of church are usually found in 
close affinity, and the people here having 
made their homes, the making of their 
church followed logically and naturally. 
But it required the greatest disaster in 
history to reveal how much these people 
really desired to have a church. The 
“before the fire’? method of building it 
was the novel one: raise the money by 
solicited subscriptions, let the contract 
and on an appointed day open the sanc- 
tuary with debt-raising, thanksgivings 
and congratulations. This method was 
in use and gave promise of success when 
the disaster came, and the building fund 
—which was as yet on paper—went up 
in smoke. 

Less brave hearts would have seen in 
that calamity unanswerable argument 
against proceeding with the church build- 
ing project, and would have put them- 


4 
selves to sleep with that too carelessly 4 
used anesthetic labeled “providentially E 
hindered.” Not so these stalwart souls. 
It was.a marine engineer who first said, 
“Lets build the church ourselves.” Being 
a seafaring man, he had weathered storms 
before and by sheer perseverance had 
reached the harbor. The fact that the 
building enterprise had been struck 
amidship and seriously damaged, was not 
a sufficient reason in his mind why the 
vessel should be abandoned. His confi- 
dence was contagious—as_ confidence 
always is—and all hands set to work. 
The Presbyterian Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, which had received some money 
from eastern friends for such help, was 
appealed to and enough ready money 
was granted to pay for the first load of 
rough lumber. The word rapidly spread 
that volunteers were wanted to build “the 
first church at Oceanside.” And volunteers 
came. Literally, from every direction, 







































SPORT FOR THE GIRLS AND THE BOYS 
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representing nearly 

every shade of belief, 

and from nearly every 

trade and profession, 

help came. Men and 

women, boys and girls 

joined hands and 

4 hearts in the work. 
2 Many times the men 
worked until the near 
approach of midnight. - 
Those who could not 
work brought money 
for the material. The 
smallest subscription 
calculated in a purely 
financial way was fif- 
teen cents—the entire 
savings of a tiny mem- 
ber of the Bible school. 
After ninety days— 





lation, to be sure, but no 
sigh of relief showed 
itself. These people 
were determined not to 
be “weary in well- 
doing.” It would have 
been too bad to let this 
good spirit “die young” 
for want of something 
to feed on. Besides, 
there was a need for 
something more than a 
house of worship. The 
boys of this settlement 
by the sea ought to 
have a place where 
their boyishness could 
find clean and rational 
expression. 

Somebody had blun- 
dered by buying twenty 








or, better, nights—the 
work was done and 
the church was opened. 
There was no debt-raising, for there was 
no debt to raise. Cheerful giving of that 
which each one had to give—money, or 
brain, or brawn—had paid the bills before 
they were made, and the treasurer had 
about twenty dollars left. 

Here endeth the first chapter of this 
story, but the second is like unto it. 

The congregation that filled the little 
church at that first service betrayed no 
sign of fag. The successful completion 
of the builcing was a matter of congratu- 
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IN THE CHURCH’S BIG GYMNASIUM 


THE SEWING CLASS IN THE DOORWAY 


thousand shingles more 
than were needed for 
the church. But this 
blunder was soon seen to be a blessing 
in disguise. There were the shingles, there 
was the vacant space back of the church 
and there was the logic of the situation— 
a gymnasium ought to stand there. The 
boys caught the fever; a dozen of them 
called at the minister’s house one evening 
and asked if they could help. Of course, 
they could help. Every boy subscribed 
what he-could then and there, and pledged 
the strength of his right arm and his left, 
too—to the work. He pledged something 
else—a young boy’s irresistible power of 
persuasion in a systematic campaign to 
raise money for the lumber. Every boy 
was armed with a subscription paper and 
assigned a clearly prescribed territory. 
Not a house was passed by, not an unsus- 
pecting pedestrian was _ overlooked. 
Mirabile dictu—there was a demand for 
subscription papers by the boys. After 
the first distribution, an exceptionally 
miniature specimen of the genus boy 
knocked at the minister’s door before 
breakfast and asked that he be given a 
paper and assigned a territory. Before 
the minister could frame a diplomatic 
refusal, he surrendered unconditionally to 
this half-plea and half-command: 
“You'd better give me one. I’m lucky 
and I bet you I'll make a raise.” 
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IN THE CHURCHYARD AFTER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


And he did! That very evening he 
returned with a pocketful of money— 
twenty nickels—and the next day with 
twenty more. When this gleaning was 
done, he induced his grandmother to 
make him a carpenter’s apron, and with a 
discarded hammer properly hanging in 
the hammer strap of his apron, he took 
his place among the boys who had already 
set to work after school to raise the walls 
of the gymnasium. 

Not quite that, for a carpenter laid 
cut the frame and raised it with the help 
of the boys. The roof and the walls were 
covered with shingles, which was just the 
opportunity the boys were looking for— 
there were thousands of nails to drive! 

Two weeks before the work was done, 
November 30 was set for the opening 
night. To get ready for this, night work 
was necessary, but the young builders 
did not hesitate at this. By the free use 
of large lamps the opening night found 
the building finished. 

What a happy night it was! The 
rough interior had been made surpris- 


ingly attractive by a profusion of greens 


and flags. The building was filled with 
the parents and the friends of the ener- 
getic and persevering fellows who had 
worked hard to make their dream real. 
The Columbia Park Boys’ Club Band was 
present and the Oceanside Boys’ Club 
was launched to the strains of martial 
music ! 

But what of the aftermath? 

When the chairs and the flags and the 
greens had been cleared away there 
remained an empty building—which by 
faith was called a gymnasium—and an 
empty treasury. But the boys were not 
far away. Some fellow suggested that 
the place would make a good skating rink 
until it could be fitted up with gymnastic 
apparatus. It was an inspiration—and 
a skating rink it became for boys and 
girls. 

After a period of wondering and plan- 
ning about how that much coveted appa- 
ratus could be bought—for that couldn’t 
be made—two liberal friends of all good 
works who had made the boys’ hearts 











A GRAY DAY 
glad before in their building enterprise, 
made them shouting happy by furnishing 
the gymnasium. To secure the intelli- 
gent use of this, the church—which had 
been steadily growing all the while— 
guaranteed the salary of a_ physical 
director for a weekly class. So steady 
has been the growth of interest, that it 
has recently become necessary to estab- 
lish a waiting list of applicants for 
admission to this class. And then a class 
of girls under a trained woman director 


ON THE BAY 583 
was organized, to which are admitted the 
faithful ones in the sewing school 
established and conducted by Saint 
Paul’s Guild of Women—the wide-awake 
women’s organization of the church. 

And that is the story of how the first 
permanent church was built after the 
fire in San Francisco. In San Francisco, 
mind you, where if “there ain’t no ten 
commandments” there are at least two: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” and 
“thy neighbor as thyself.” 





A GRAY DAY 


By Mary 


ON THE BAY 


VAUGHAN 


Gray of the sea, and gray of the sky, 
And the ghostly ships between; 

Above them the swooping sea-gulls fly 
And the misty heavens lean. 


With sails unfurled to the laggard breeze 
They lie at rest on the deep; 

Rippling and creaming about their knees 
The whispering waters creep. 


Hushed are the waves, and hushed is the air; 
Like the phantoms of a dream 

The silence enfolds them, waiting there 
In the stillness of the stream. 


One note of color speaks to the eye 
In all of that gray expanse, 
Where, fluttering at a masthead high, 
Droops the tri-color of France. 


The pale wan sun, through its veil of gray, 
Shineth faint and high and dim, 

And a gray world stretches far away 
To the wide horizon’s rim. 
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THE CATTLEMAN—PANEL IN THE TUCSON DEPOT BY MAYNARD DIXON 


UPBUILDING THE WEST 


NEW RAILWAY PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT HELP KEEP THE COUNTRY GROWING 





V. TUCSON’S NEW RAILWAY DEPOT 


P I AHE growing city of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, has a new passenger depot. 
The Southern Pacific Company 

realized some two years ago that the old 

depot was entirely too small to meet the 

wants and growing need of 

this progressive city and 

about a year ago 

work was com- 

menced on 

the new 

struc- 

ture. 


The plan shows a radical departure 
from the customary unbroken rectangular 
form characterizing the types of buildings 
usually seen along one’s travels. The 
object sought was to produce a building 

of artistic design properly 
arranged to accom- 
modate the travel- 

ing public, with 

ample space 

planned for 

the di- 

vision 


IRRIGATION—ONE OF THE SERIES OF PANELS IN THE TUCSON DEPOT 





UPBUILDING 


THE WEST 


THE APACHE 


officials and their working force at this 
point. This being a very hot climate 
during most of the year, the building was 
so planned that the waiting rooms that are 
on the ground floor are protected from the 
sun’s hot rays by wide arcades on each 
side of the main, or two-story part of the 
building. 

Each end of the main building is 
flanked with low one-story wings that 
accentuate the two-story part which is 
made the salient feature in design and 
treated with refinement in character and 
adaptation of detail. 

In designing this building the architect 
selected the Spanish Renaissance, a style 
of architecture admirably suited to 
southern latitudes, and has produced 
a nicely proportioned and 
imposing structure 
thoroughly adapted 
to all require- 
ments. Good 
effect is 
obtained 
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introduction of shallow pavilions on each 
end of the main building on the street 
front, and a similar feature that takes 
the form of a gable on the track side of 
the building. 

A feature deserving more than cursory 
notice is the introduction of a low deep 
loggia level with the second floor and 
covered with the wide sweeping roof of 
red terra cotta Spanish tile, making a 
well defined and useful feature. 

The building is two hundred* and 
eighteen feet in extreme length, by sixty 
feet in its greatest width, and was con- 
structed with solid brick walls having the 
exterior surface finished in cement stucco. 
All ornamental elements or enrichments 
were made of cast cement stone, placed 

in the walls during the 
construction. The 
foundation and 
basement story, 
containing 

the _heat- 





THE PROSPECTOR 
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THE NEW SOUTHERN PACIFIC DEPOT AT TUCSON, ARIZONA 


constructed of concrete, while the 
second floor and roof timbers are of 
wood. On the first floor in the main 
building in the center is the ticket 
office. On one side is the general 
waiting room and women’s retiring 
room. On the other side smoking 
room and separated from this a 
waiting room for Mexicans. . 

In the one-story wings is the 
baggage room. In the other the emer- 
gency hospital, commercial agent and 
roadmaster, while the entire second 
floor is taken up in accommodating 
the division officials. 

Great care and study have been 
exercised in carrying out the detail in 
the general waiting room and smok- 
ing room to produce a pleasing and 
harmonious effect in keeping with the 
exterior of the building. The walls of 
the smoking room will be paneled up 
to the height of the door with wood. 
Above this a low highly ornamental 
cornice will run around the entire 
room. The frieze above this cornice 
to ceiling will be filled in with a dark 
leather having a shield in the center 
of each panel, and on the face of 
these shields will be painted in colors 
the great seals of the several states the 
Sunset Route passes through. In the 
entrance vestibule are four arches 
that have been filled with mural 
paintings by artist Maynard Dixon, 
of San Francisco, who used subjects 
historical and typical of the Arizona 
country. The photographs of these 
paintings here given show the general 
effective treatment, although lacking 
the strong coloring. The floor of 
these rooms will be of tile. Espe- 
cially designed electroliers were 
used, and the entire building has 
been equipped with electric fans, 
and steam heating. 

The building has cost, completed, 
about $65,000. 

The plans were made in the office 
of J. H. Wallace, assistant chief 
engineer of the Southern Pacific, by 
D. J. Patterson, architect for the 
company. 
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r I NAHE heat in the laundry 

of Wah Ming was 

stifling, but the stolid 
coolies hummed a droning sing-song 
while they thumped the heavy irons 
on defenseless heaps of damp clothing. 
The steamy odors became uncomfortable 
to Lee Doo, who had been busy for the 
last fifteen minutes in trying to arouse 
some sign of retaliation in the black 
kitten, lying lazy and limp beneath the 
stove which clasped a circle of flatirons 
against its glowing sides. 

Wah Ming glanced around. 

“Mow is dead with sleep,” he said. 
“The spirit which would scratch your 
hand is devoured by the fire. Go up to 
the roof, Lee Doo, if you would not lose 
the spirit of playfulness.” 

The child obeyed her father, and pass- 
ing through another room, crept up a 
rude stairway leading to the roof of the 
one-story shanty. On the topmost step 
she sat down to watch old Fong whose 
duty it was to hang out the wash and 
take it down when dry. The old man 
moved about like a machine among the 
flapping clothes which the sharp after- 
noon breeze dashed savagely in his face. 
He was utterly unconscious of the dual 
role of magician and showman which he 
played in Lee Doo’s life. 

The child’s position was peculiar. Her 
father was, perhaps, the only Chinese 
laundryman in San Francisco who kept 
his family at his place of business, in a 
poorer part of the city proper, instead 
of in the Chinese Quarter, where Lee 
Doo and her tiny sister would have 
found playmates of their own race. The 
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native shyness of Chinese girls made 
her shun the white children of the 
neighborhood, but she found com- 
pensation for her isolation by peopling her 
world with creatures which lived only in 
the fanciful imaginations of her Oriental 
brain. She now watched old Fong with 
profound interest, quite as though she 
had not witnessed the same wonder 
repeatedly, and could not anticipate every 
turn of the wizard’s hand. 
The old man, with an absolutely 
expressionless face, proceeded, methodic- 


‘ally, to construct the wonders which may 


be seen on the roofs of most Chinese 
laundries. Taking a large, rough-dried 
sheet, he filled it with smaller pieces, and 
tied the bundle upon the line by one 
long end, leaving a round body with a 
slender neck. 

. “How many swans will you make 
to-day, Fong?” asked Lee Doo. 

The old Chinese appeared not to hear. 

“How many birds will fly on the 
lines?” persisted Lee Doo. 

But the old creature paid no heed to 
the child’s questions, he saw only plain 
sheets and towels, and his brain was busy 
with the problem of how many times he 
must hang out and take down the clothes 
for Wah Ming, before he could take pas- 
sage on the China steamer, with his hard- 
earned fortune converted into Mexican 
dollars, and return to his native village 
where his wife, his son, and his grandson 
awaited him. Muttering to himself, he 
tied up bundle after bundle on the 
clothesline, with the careful precision of 
the Chinese coolie, until the whole roof 
was covered with “swans.” 
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Lee Doo’s happiness was complete 
when Fong shuffled down the stairs and 
left her alone on the banks of an 
imaginary lake. She tripped happily 
around her flock, offering them a dainty 
repast of clothespins. Suddenly, a loud 
explosion, in the yard next door, startled 
her. Leaning over the tarred roof-ledge, 
she saw two boys watching the sputter- 
ings of a pack of firecrackers. When 
the clamor had subsided, the slight, 
scraping sound of Lee Doo’s shoe on the 
gravel caused the boys to glance up at 
the laundry roof. 

“Hello, Miss Hoang-Ho,” said one, 
“Fourth o’ July to-morrow? Sabe fire- 
cracker? Catchee!” . 

A pack of cheap, yellow-covered fire- 
crackers landed in the middle of the 
laundry roof. 

At the boys’ first words, Lee Doo had 
fled, but she now screwed up her courage 
and timidly picked up the crackers. 
Here was something which she under- 
stood. The pungent odor of powder, and 
the sound of crackling explosives were 
associated in her mind with countless 
At every New Year, and 


devil-scarings. 
on numerous feast days she had accom- 
panied her father to Chinatown and had 
watched, in terrified fascination, while he 
set off large supplies of firecrackers. 
“Come back, Pigtail, and let’s see you 


fire ’em,” called the boys: But Lee Doo 
made no reply, she was carefully hiding 
her treasure in a pocket inside her blouse. 
Such a windfall was not to be sacrificed 
to the gratification of a moment. 

“Some day I will scare the ugly devil 
away from my birds with this yellow 
noise,” she whispered to herself. ‘And 
they will get free from the line and carry 
me off with them to the enchanted 
country. Yes, and little, lucky black 
cat shall go too, and be my horse.” 

Next morning Lee Doo was awakened 
by an ear-splitting chorus. The deep, 
sullen voices of bombs, and sharp volleys 
of miniature musketry emitted by packs 
of firecrackers, sang the battle-cry of 
Young America’s dearest and most 
dangerous day. 

Instinctively, Lee Doo grasped the 
crackers which had lain all night under 
the covers of her bed. When would be 
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the best time to set off her “‘yellow noise” 
and drive away the devil on the roof? 
Before she had put down her chop-sticks 
and rice bowl, at her supper the evening 
before, the white birds had been gathered 
and brought down to be ironed, to be 
replaced before noon by a new flock, for 
this week happened to be an unusually 
busy one for the laundrymen. 

In spite of the rush of work, however, 
Wah Ming took time to go to Van Ness 
avenue, where the Fourth of July pro- 
cession was to pass, and to Lee Doo’s 
delight, she was invited to accompany 
him, dressed in her gayest costume, a 
blouse with brocade trimming, sky-blue 
trousers banded with pale lavender, 
dainty, embroidered shoes, and a flowered 
head-dress. Before they started, -Lee 
Doo found time to hide away her precious 
firecrackers under a loose board of the 
laundry floor. 

When Wah Ming and his daughter 
reached the avenue, they strolled up and 
down, hand in hand, the father grinning 
with satisfaction in response to the excla- 
mations of admiration which the pretty 
child called forth. 

At last, the grand marshal and his 
aides appeared, and the sidewalks were 
lined with spectators. Then came 
soldiers and marines, and following them, 
appeared several symbolical floats which, 
in Lee Doo’s eyes, were marvelously 
beautiful. But when a heavy car rumbled 
up and stopped for a moment, while the 
crowd cheered loudly, she clutched her 
father’s arm excitedly, pointing to the 
Goddess of Liberty, arrayed in the stars 
and stripes, with glorious, golden tresses 
streaming over her shoulders. She longed 
to ask the name of the wondrous being, 
but dared not open her mouth. As the 
float moved on, however, Wah Ming 
explained loftily, in a tone loud enough 
to be heard, as he intended it should be, 
by the crowd near him: 

“You see fine lady, Lee Doo? She all 
same .Lady-Joss. Melicans fireclacker 
Fo’th July, worship Lady-Joss, all same 
Chinaman in joss house, sabe?” 

If Lee Doo was charmed before, she 
held her breath now, at the revelation 
that the lady on the throne was really and 
truly a goddess. 
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When the parade was over, Wah Ming 
took his daughter’s hand and turned 
toward Chinatown where he had some 
business to transact before returning 
home. On the way, sitting on the dummy 
of the cable car, he glanced curiously at 
his child’s face which was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“What makes Lee Doo laugh so 
much?” he asked. “Do you like the 
white man’s fire feast day?” 

Lee Doo looked down at her shoes and 
answered, in a very low voice: 

“The Lady-Joss was very grand. 
Father, may I burn an incense stick to 
her?” 

Wah Ming laughed. He had been 
something of a backslider since he left 
China and contented himself with the 
worship of the ancestral tablets. He 
seldom found time to visit the temple of 
his joss. 





“Are there not enough Chinese gods 
to pray to?” he asked. 

“Father,” replied the child, “could we 
not go to the temple? I will pray to the 
gods there—and also to the Lady-Joss 
with the unbraided, golden queue.” 

The father stared in amazement at his 
small daughter. 

“Lee Doo talk too much for China 
lady. Bimeby, talk, talk all day, all 
same lots Melican woman never get hus- 
band.”’ Nevertheless, he submitted to 
the child’s whim, albeit in a rather shame- 
faced manner. 

When his business was despatched, he 
took Lee Doo to an incense shop where 
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“ How many swans will you make to-day, 
Fong?” asked Lee Doo 


they purchased a box of perfumed punk 
made in bedspring spirals; a long wire 
topped with a crosspiece to hold the 
spiral, and a small bowl filled with sand 
in which to stick the incense holder. 
Then they went to the temple. 

Lee Doo held the bowl reverently in 
her hands and hesitated, undecided where 
to place it. The narrow entrance hall 
was lined with grimacing, life-sized 
images, and in the dim light of an 
inner room, more shadowy monsters could 
be seen. The child was puzzled. The 
Lady-Joss had smiled, these terrible gods 
frowned, she could not offer her punk- 
sticks to them. Finally, she chose a place 
on the corner of a magnificent, ebony 
altar on which stood several fine, brass 
incense jars emitting lazy smoke wreaths. 
This corner the little priestess dedicated 
to the unknown goddess of her calendar. 
Then she ran to her father for the 
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incense, and lifted out the topmost spiral. 
The altar was high, so Wah Ming placed 
the wire holder for her in the bowl of 
sand, hung the punk over the upright, 
and touched a match to the lower end. 
A tiny red spot appeared, and slowly ate 
its way around the outer circle, upward. 

Lee Doo prostrated herself, with her 
facé to the floor. 

“Good Lady-Joss,’ she whispered, 
“antie my beautiful swans and let them 
go free. They are tired of hanging on 
the lines. Good Lady-Joss, let them 
spread their wings and fly to the 
enchanted country, and I would like to 
go with them and drive little, lucky black 
cat. If you will set my birds free from 
the wicked devil’s enchantment, I will 
worship you every time my father will 
bring me to the temple.” 

Wah Ming had laughed profanely 
while Lee Doo was searching a place for 
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Little lucky black cat 
look, look! The 
white birds have 
flown away! 
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her goddess, but something in the child’s 
face awed him, as the little figure pros- 
trated itself before the creeping point of 
light. He was fond of his first born, 
although she was only a girl. Perhaps, 
if the baby had been a boy, it might have 
been different. As it was, all his love was 
centered in pretty Lee Doo. His 
patience, however, was becoming a little 
ruffed, when Lee Doo quietly rose and 
allowed herself to be led home. 

As they reached the corner where the 
laundry rose into view, a crowd of people 
and a column of hissing steam from a 
fire engine greeted their astonished eyes. 
Wah Ming noticed, as he broke into a 
run, that steam was rising also from the 
laundry roof where one charred, black 
pole stood out against the background of 
white vapor. Breathless, the two pushed 
their way through the throng. 

The appearance of their employer 
added to the excitement of the coolies 
who greeted him with a loud, frightened 
jabbering. 

Stolidly waving his men aside, Wah 
Ming thrust Lee Doo at her mother who 
stood on the edge of the crowd, with the 
baby in her arms, then turned for an 
explanation, to a fireman who was wiping 
cinders from his eyes. Just then, the 
fire chief emerged from the ruins. 

“Bad luck, John,’ he said. “The 
little fire devils got you this time all 
right, but we stopped ’em before they 
licked up all your place. Only part of 
your house and the wash on the roof 
burned. Guess you kept some trash 
under the floor, eh? Fire started there, 
anyhow. 

“Too bad about the old heathen that 
got smothered. The old fool shouldn’t 
have tried to save those measly bundles of 
shirts and socks on the roof. Pity he 
didn’t hustle out of the place sooner. 
Well, so long, John.” 

As the crowd thinned, Lee Doo edged 
up to the fence in front of the laundry, 
peering fearfully into the grimy interior. 
The smell of the fire demon made her 
shiver, and she jumped in terror when a 
little bunch of bedraggled black fur 
sprang from the fence to her shoulder. 

Hugging the kitten tightly, Lee Doo 
stepped out into the street and gazed at 
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the roof where Fong’s white swans were 
wont to gather. Not one remained, save 
a scorched remnant of white muslin flap- 
ping forlornly in the breeze. 

“Little, lucky, black cat, look, look!” 
she whispered to the purring kitten. 
“The white birds have flown away. The 
Lady-Joss was pleased with the incense, 
and she has sent the swans to carry old 
Fong’s soul over the terrible, dark river. 
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Perhaps she will drive them in her 
beautiful chariot in the enchanted 
country. 

“T will ask my father to take me again 
to the temple, very soon, to thank 
her.” 

But Lee Doo’s vow was never fulfilled, 
for, to the evil eye of the white devils’ 
Lady-Joss, Wah Ming ascribes his mis- 
fortune. 


THE FIRST BORN 


By Mary Pace GREENLEAF 


Sometime between the midnight and the morn, 


With the first April glory soft she came, 


Slipped into waiting hearts and took her name 


Serenely glad, and we who somewhat worn 


With the long vigil, watched the, quiet dawn 


Break on her birthday, saw within the frame 


Of dimpled flesh the soul’s eternal flame 


Clear burning in the eyes of our first born. 


The years have passed, and other hearts have grown 


To blossom in the brooding love of ours, 


And each has brought a gift of love its own; 


But still above her head that vision lies 


And lures us back to where through April showers 


We caught our first great glimpse of Paradise. 
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DUSK IN THE FOOTHILLS 


By JEANNETTE CAMPBELL 


Over the sunset-painted hills 

The still autumnal dusk drops down 
Enfolding in its hush the rills 

The bosky slopes and vales of brown. 


It melts into a slumber song 
The swelling color-tones of day 
Whose noiseless notes set free a throng 
Of dreams along each winding way. 


Birds twitter softly through the shades 
Of spreading oak and redwood trees 
And all the flower-haunted glades 
Are lapped in purple reveries. 


With murmurs of content the bees 

Turn homeward with their fragrant wage 
Through airs of spicy laurel leaves 

And atmospheres of pungent sage. 


From somewhere in the chaparral 

A herd-bell’s tinkling stirs the air; 
O’erhead a late lone bird lets fall 

A questioning note of anxious care. 


Hoof-beats define an unseen trail 

Where some belated horseman rides 
Sending alarm among the quail 

And loose stones down the cafion’s side. 


Paths pale to shadows, roads grow dim, 
Tree-shapes, like airy domes and towers 
Stir in a waking southern wind 
That prophesies of coming showers. 


And over all a starry shine 
Floats in on faintly silvered wings 
And from a gloom of tangled vines 
A mocking-bird enraptured sings. 
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EvsewHere in this number of SuNSET 
are pictures of the principal ships in the 
The Coming of big fleet which is to 

the Fleet  82il for San Francisco 
from Atlantic ports 
early in December. These pictures are 
from late photographs secured from the 
Navy Department especially for this 
magazine, and they show the latest types 
of fighting craft that Uncle Sam has been 
constructing and with which he is pre- 
pared to defend his coast line against all 
comers. Of the battleships and cruisers 
here shown, the California, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee and Ohio were 
built in California. Their construction 
demonstrates just.as did the building of 
the Oregon, the ability of the Far West 
to put together as capable and as speedy 
a war vessel as can be turned out in any 
shipyard. 

In the article accompanying the pic- 
tures elsewhere, Naval Constructor Evans 
points out, not the significance of the 
coming of the fleet—for it is considered 
to have no special significance beyond the 
determination of the Navy Department to 
give the officers and crews adequate 
opportunities for experience and practice 
maneuvering—but that the presence of 
the fleet in Pacific waters may demon- 
strate the imperative needs of various 
ports to accommodate the big ships. 
There are at present only two drydocks 


the Wide-Awake, West. 
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suitable for cleaning and painting, or for 
docking, in case of serious accident. Mr. 
Evans says that within the next eight 
months the government should have at 
least seven drydocks, two of these to be 
located in Puget Sound, two at Mare 
Island, two in San Francisco bay, and 
one at San Diego. There should be also, 
in his judgment, large repair shops and 
coaling stations. The converting of the 
monitor Wyoming into an oil burner, now 
in progress at the Mare Island yard, may 
demonstrate the successful possibilities 
for the use of crude oil and the solving of 
the coal problem. Another great need 
of the coast, as here pointed out, is skilled 
labor sufficient to make suitable repairs 
to the warships. At present it is impos- 
sible to obtain men enough to do the work 
already ordered. Shipfitters, riveters, 
calkers and shipwrights are needed. 
They are paid high wages and all may 
live in most attractive places, especially 
when contrasted to surroundings at 
certain Atlantic Coast ports. The 
equable climate of both the- Mare Island 
and the Bremerton yards should lure 
readily working men who seek to make a 
good living amid new scenes and facing 
the vast opportunities offered through- 
out all the West to-day. 

The coming of the fleet should be not 
only a demonstration to the people of 
this nation that the government at Wash- 
ington is not forgetful of its farthest 
removed coast, but should speak emphat- 
ically to citizens of other nations, who, at 
times in the past, have been too readily 
disposed to look with some contempt upon 
the far-striking power behind the stars 
and stripes. 














In spite of the long continuance of 
the street-carmen’s strike and the thun- 
San Francisco is derings of Eastern and 

Pretty Well, European writers on 
Thank You the shockingly poor 
morals of San Francisco, the city goes on 
rebuilding itself, while its people persist 
in having a good time. A season of 
Italian grand opera: is upon us, and the 
first of a series of concerts in the Greek 
theater was attended by over six thousand 
people. Then, again, the circus of the 
brothers Ringling is here to divert and 
distract, and there is to be a municipal 
election in November. Little more is 
desired, unless it might be that an All- 
California nine should bat the White 
Socks off Chicago’s self-satisfied ball 
players. All the alfalfa-tinted refugee 
houses have moved from the parks. Dr. 
Taylor’s supervisors are busily cleaning 
the Ruefian stables, and there is some 
talk of making part of the city hall 
habitable. During August bank clear- 
ings footed up $184,151,723, as against 
$180,844,594 for August a year ago. 
The August building permits were $2,- 
971,125, making the total since the big 
fire $81,221,745. Joaquin Miller is 
writing a Christmas poem, Jack London 
says he may never come back, Gertrude 
Atherton has finished another novel and 
Charles Rollo Peters has sold one of his 
biggest paintings. 
Thus, in pride, closes the month. 


Tue Controller of the Currency at 
Washington is in receipt of a statement 
Banking Figures That just prepared by Rus- 


Tell Their Own Story sell Lowry, of the 
American National 


Bank of San Francisco, concerning the 
present conditions in San Francisco’s 
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nine local national banks. A loss in the 
aggregate of deposits since the last report 
of May 20 is explained largely by the 
withdrawal of funds by country banks 
because of the grain and fruit harvest. 
More than $4,000,000, it is noted also, 
have been checked out by depositors, pre- 
sumably for use in rebuilding the city. 
The charge that the local banks have 
stopped making loans is clearly refuted 
by the figures given, a total of $54,992,- 
506 in loans having been made since date 
of last report. The deposits total $70,- 
205,704. It is shown that the total 
deposits of all savings, state and national 
banks in San Francisco at present are 
close upon $330,000,000, of which 
approximately $39,000,000 belongs to 
other banks, $6,500,000 to the govern- 
ment of the United States, and the 
balance to individuals and business con- 
cerns. 




















THERE was a notable banquet at the 
Fairmont hotel in San Francisco a few 
days ago, given by 
Kikujiro Ishii, director 
of Japan’s bureau of 
commerce to forty or more California 
merchants. The flags of the rising sun 
and the stars and stripes were draped 
together, and a big American eagle held 
a bunch of chrysanthemums in his beak. 
Everything was as smooth as a greased 
pig at a Caledonian picnic. The jingo 
men of both nations should have seen the 
party and should have heard the speeches. 
War talk was never so far away. Mr. 
Ishii, in welcoming his guests, made a 
notable address, saying in part: 


Japan’s Interest in 
American Prosperity 


I congratulate you, gentlemen, on_ this 
bright outlook, and beg to assure you of 
Japan’s sympathetic interest in all that con- 
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cerns your prosperity. There is no envy or 
jealousy on my side of the ocean. We believe 
that there is room and opportunity for all, 
and we realize that everything which brings 
prosperity to you, either directly or indirectly, 
brings good to us. 

Putting all sentiment aside, this is a well- 
recognized law of trade, whether national or 
international. That commerce is most profit- 
able which is carried on between prosperous 
communities. The richer you grow here in 
California, and the more prosperous we 
become on the other side of the ocean, the 
more varied and valuable will become our 
exchanges. If we wish to profitably trade 
with each other, we are—and we ought to 
be—mutually interested in each other’s well 
being. 

I come back to you here in San Francisco 
more than ever impressed with the conviction 
which I have always entertained—and which 
my government entertains—that there is no 
sound reason for any friction or ill-will 
between the people of this great country and 
those of Japan. I believe that no question 
can ever arise between us which, approached 
in a spirit of fairness and mutual considera- 
tion, is not susceptible of honorable and satis- 
factory adjustment. 


Tue British Government, through its 
Colonial office and the officials of the 
provinces of Canada, 
are face to face with 
the problem that has 
so long vexed California and the Pacific 
Coast—that of Oriental immigration. 
Recently San Francisco was harshly 
criticised for its so-called ‘‘conduct” 
toward Japanese in the schools and in 
trade. A great deal of misinformation 
and unwarranted criticism has _ been 
printed. The words of the President’s 
message and the investigation which fol- 
lowed drew this way correspondents of 
various journals, and when results of 
their investigations are printed the 
American public should stand an excel- 
lent chance of knowing the truth on this 
many sided subject. Meanwhile the 
Japanese have been landing steadily at 
Vancouver and finding profitable employ- 
ment in the mines and on the ranches of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Assiniboia, 
and on farther into Canada proper. The 
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coming of the Japanese in large numbers 
into this region has aroused not only 
labor leaders but economists, who see here 
the same menace that has been pointed 
out heretofore in the Pacific Coast states. 

The California and Oregon sentiment 
seems to be fairly divided in respect to 
both Japanese and Chinese. That these 
states need cheap labor for orchards and 
vineyards and mines and the household, 
there is no question. Whether the labor 
of the Orientals is the best of this cheap 
labor that can be secured is a question. 
The Chinese is a good house servant and 
the nation could well make use of a 
limited number of these immigrants, but 
the unlimited incoming of Chinese or 
Japanese, offers problems socially and 
commercially, which even the most astute 
statesman can not readily explain or 
expound. It is in order, surely, for the 
new Immigration Commission so soon as 
it shall conclude its investigations abroad, 
to give heed to the situation on this coast 
and to submit tactful recommendations 
for relief and for future guidance. 
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Prope in the West get in the habit of 
doing things differently from people 
of older communities. 
New conditions require 
new ways of meeting 
them. So it happens that the Far Western 
universities open their doors for the fall 
semester during August instead of a 
month later. The real reason for this is 
to permit an earlier closing during May, 
so that the professors who are graduates 
of older institutions, may find time to 
attend the commencements and reunions 
at their old colleges. The educational 
business so far as higher training goes, 


Opening of the 
University 
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is exceedingly active on the Pacific Coast 
just now. Every college is crowded, and 
the two big universities at Berkeley and 
Palo Alto are considering ways and 
means for caring for their students. 
The Freshman class at Berkeley numbers 
over seven hundred, and at Stanford 
more than four hundred ambitious young 
men and women entered the gates of 
learning. It is a good sign, suggestive of 
prosperity, not only now but in the 
future. The West needs well trained men 
and women in all branches of skilled 
knowledge. The demand for electrical 
engineers, mining engineers, chemists, 
and men and women who have thé know- 
how to do any one thing well is far in 
excess of the supply. The aggressive 
work of the government in the West in 
reclaiming arid lands and in protecting 
the forests has opened up new lines of 
industry for men of trained brain and 
hands. The schools everywhere are 
insistent in their call for helpers. From 
the far away Philippines and from the 
alluring mines and forests of Alaska come 
inquiries to the university employment 
secretary which can not be filled. 

In this magazine elsewhere occurs a 
thoughtful essay by President Butler, of 
Columbia University, pointing out the 
need to-day of an aristocracy of service. 
Young men of training, of self-reliance, 
of willingness to do and to dare in politics 
and in all the ramified byways of civil 
life, are wanted, and very much wanted. 
If there is any one lesson taught by the 
so-called “‘muck-raking” articles, by the 
exposure of graft in the big cities, it is 
that the present offers to-day to young 
men and women a premium on integrity 
and right living. The premium should 
be to-day no greater than before—in fact, 
there should be no premium at all. The 
ethical ground work of character alone 
should compel the action regardless of 
reward. But the reward is in every com- 
munity and in every community the men 
of courage, of wide-awake thought, of 
unwillingness to rest in ruts, of fertile 
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suggestion and determination to get 
things done, are so much needed that they 
never have to seek employment. Their 
attributes and characteristics make their 
own way. 

















Wuat Dillon Wallace and the late 
Leonidas Hubbard have been doing for 
A New Paradise Labrador, Arthur North 

for Sportsmen has been doing for 

and Touriss Lower California. This 
peninsular country, which runs southerly 
from California and is California climat- 
ically and geographically, is almost an 
unknown region to most Americans. It is 
politically Mexican ever since the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Indians and 
Mexicans form its chief population. Mr. 
North, whose article on hunting the big- 
horn in this region, which appears in this 
number of SuNseEt, says that this is a 
wonderland in many ways. It is heavily 
timbered in places, its mines are of 
remarkable richness, its climate is delight- 
ful, its ruins of old missions and other 
buildings erected in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are most interesting. 
Through the cafions and forests and over 
the rocky mesas, rove deer and bear and 
big-horn sheep with fleece of inky dark- 
ness. Placer gold is abundant, and on the 
eastern shore, washed by the waters of 
the gulf, are pearls innumerable, which 
are being fished out and sent to the ends 
of the earth by an enterprising French 
company. Mr. North predicts that some 
day, when the railroads make this region 
more accessible, this will be a tourist 
land and parties for visiting La Paz and 
for touring over the rocky backbone 
toward Magdalena bay will be made up 
from the middle states and New England 
much as to-day are arranged pleasure 
expeditions into the heart of Egypt. 














IN 





Tue attention of a good part of the 
nation has been attracted recently by 


Buying Bells for Jim Robinson’s efforts 
Durham’s Brownstone to buy what might be 
Church called a high-toned set 
of bells for Saint Philip’s Episcopal 
Church, in Durham, North Carolina. 
Mr. Robinson’s proper name is James A. 
Robinson, and he is the owner of the 
Durham Daily Sun. Everybody calls him 
Jim, chiefly because they like him and 
because he likes to be called so. It may 
seem strange to some people to have any- 
thing connected with Durham besides 
Washington Duke and the tobacco which 
bears his name, but there are other things 
in this part of North Carolina, including 
Jim Robinson, who is determined to buy 
some chiming bells for the church he 
loves. The story about it is that not long 
ago this editor had a serious illness, from 
which he was not expected to recover. 
But he possesses a strong will, and at the 
hospital when the doctor said his days 
were numbered, he replied, “I’m going to 
get well—with God’s help.”” Because he 
believes sincerely that the Almighty 
power above brought him from the hos- 
pital and put him out into the world again 
for usefulness, Jim Robinson wishes to 
display his gratitude by having the chimes 
in Saint Philip’s tower ring out their 
musical story at regular intervals. He has 
sent out circulars and letters to hundreds 
of friends all over the country asking for 
contributions, chiefly making his request 
among his newspaper brothers. The 
response has not been wonderful but it 
has been steady, and the last reports were 
excellent for buying the set of chimes on 
which this editor has set his heart. This 
North Carolina editor is still calling for 
some little help in “His Name,” and he 
certainly deserves credit for the origi- 


THE WIDE-AWAKE 
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nality*of his enterprise as well as for his 
genial persistence in going after what he 
wants. 


In the article by C. J. Blanchard, 
statistician United States Reclamation 
Service, appearing in SuNset for Sep- 
tember, the figures of irrigation canal 
construction to January 1, 1907, were 
given, amounting to twelve hundred and 
sixty-seven miles. During the year, up 
to August 1, one hundred and fifty-four 
additional miles of canal have been built, 
making the present total of construction 
in all the twenty-five projects under way, 
fourteen hundred and twenty-one miles. 


With this issue, Sunset closes its 
nineteenth volume. The complete index 
of the.volume will be sent to any sub- 
scriber on application. 


In a recent number of the New York 
Observer, Dr. Edward A. Wicher, of the 
> 7 ; > = 

The Call of the Presbyterian theolog 


West for the Ministry ical seminary at San 
Anselmo, over in the 

hills of Marin close by San Francisco, 
calls attention to the distinctive work of 
the seminary, in preparing men for the 
needs of the church militant throughout 
the West. Not only in battling with the 
forces of the godless and the thoughtless, 
but in resisting Oriental evils, and in fit- 
ting students from China and Japan to 
return with their messages of peace and 
good-will, are the institution’s lines of 
duty clearly defined. ‘Know the truth, 
be well assured that it is the truth, and 
speak it to your fellowmen with love and 
humility, and also with such directness 
that they can not possibly mistake your 
meaning.” This, Dr. Wicher affirms, is 
the spirit of the teaching of this seminary 
and, “in this way we hope to reach some 
of that large crowd of unchurched intel- 
lectual men by whom we are surrounded.” 
And men are needed for the work— 
young men, of force and character, men 
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of the sturdy type of Ralph Connor’s 
hero in “The Sky Pilot.” The writer 
adds: 


Such are the movements of population that 
we must look for another generation at least 
to the homes of the older states in the East 
for these men. We want men who love holi- 
ness and hate iniquity, men who have the 
temper of the warrior, men who can endure 
hardness and rejoice in the campaign. And to 
these men we can promise hard blows and— 
the victor’s exultation. 

The West will give anything to the man who 
is a man. But it will trample the weakling 
ruthlessly under foot. If some young men will 
come out from the East to help us in our war- 
fare we will give them our confidence, and 
when they have proved themselves, our largest 
confidence and our affection. 


Some western land holders have been 
alarmed recently by the circulation of a 
Water from the report that the govern- 

Nation’s Forests ™¢nt is preparing to 
charge for water from 

the National Forest reserves used for 
irrigation and other general purposes. 
The report, it appears, has not the 
slightest basis of fact, and has been 
denied by officials of the Forest Service. 
The interests of people concerned with 
forestry and irrigation are much the 
same, as the steady flow of most of the 
irrigating streams is absolutely dependent 
on the preservation of forest watersheds. 
In a letter to Hon. Edward T. Taylor, of 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, concerning 
the rumored charge for water for irriga- 
tion, Forester Pinchot says that he does 
not believe that there ever should be, or 
ever will be, a charge for water for irriga- 
tion. The erroneous report was founded 
on misrepresentations regarding the 
charges which electric power companies 
are required to pay for use and occupancy 
of lands in the National Forests for 


reservoir sites, conduit rights of way, and 
power stations. This charge is solely for 
the use of the lands based on their value 
for such purposes, and is not in any 
sense a charge for water. The appropria- 
tion and use of water is regulated solely 
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by the state and the Forest Service has 
no jurisdiction in the matter. In the case 
of irrigation projects, the Forest Service 
does not even charge for the use of lands 
for reservoirs and canals. Hundreds of 
permits have been issued by the forester 
to occupy and use national forest lands 
for irrigation reservoirs and conduits, 
and such permits are always granted 
free. 





CoNSIDERABLE space is given in this 
number of SuNsET MaGazINneE to show the 
world what has been 


Oakland and Cities 


Roundabout happening on_ the 


sloping shores of the 
east side of San Francisco bay. It has 
been years ago since good old Bishop 
Berkeley, of Cloyne, wrote his prophecy 
concerning the growth of civilization in 
the West and the moving course of 
empire. The upbuilding of cities on the 
east side across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco has been going ahead in recent years 
entirely independently from that of San 
Francisco. Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Fruitvale, Melrose, Richmond and a half 
dozen other municipalities that were first 
suburbs of San Francisco have later 
traveled on as cities by themselves. It is 
a beautiful country with a_ peerless 
climate and opportunities of every sort 
on every side. In the November number 
of Sunset, Mayor Mott, of Oakland, will 
contribute an interesting essay on the 
civic improvements accomplished and 
contemplated in the territory over which 
he holds gentle sway. Mayor Mott has 
done things instead of talking about 
them, and what he will say now con- 
cerning parks and electric light poles 
and such timely topics, must prove well 
worth reading. 




















GerRTRUDE ATHERTON, 
whose novel, ‘Ances- 
tors,” is soon to appear, 
has returned to California, where she 
intends to remain indefinitely. She left 
San Francisco soon after the great fire 
and has been making her home in 
Munich. She has a large amount of 
literary work blocked out and sufficient 
orders from publishers to keep her busily 
occupied for many months to come. She 
has been greatly impressed with the 
uprising of the substantial sky-scraping 
buildings in the business part of the city, 
and she writes to a friend: “What an 
extraordinary improvement in San Fran- 
cisco! I am going to write an article about 
it. People on the other side have the 
same idea I had until I arrived—that a 
few thousand shacks had been put up and 
nothing more.” 


Mrs. Atherton at 
Home Again 


Lowe.tt Orvus Reese, humorous poet 
and paragrapher, is managing an attrac- 
tive resort at Lake Alta in the Sierra 
Nevada, in the middle of the Bret Harte 
country. 


Tue Poet of the Sierra, 

whose home is on the 

hills above Fruitvale, 
has a poet friend and neighbor in Dora 
Cureton, of Melrose, wife of the editor of 
the Advertiser of that little town, and the 
devoted mother of four little Curetons. 
When these poets can not exchange visits 
they write poetry to each other. Not long 
ago this came down as poet Miller’s 
tribute: 

That bravest woman, truest, best, 

Beneath her forty stars is she 

Who loves her spouse most ardently 

And rocks the cradle oftenest. 


Joaquin Miller and 
a Neighbor Poet 


Who rocks and sings and rocks and then 
When birds are nestling rocks again. 


The Melrose poet thereupon accepted 
the compliment by writing this in 
response: 

Sierra’s poet! high and pure thy muse 

Enthroned doth sit amongst the stars and 
snows ; 

And from thy harp olympian music flows, 

Of glacier heights, and gleaming mountain 
dews 

Of western sea, and burning sunset hues. 

And we look up who on the plain repose, 

And catch faint glimpses of the mount that 
throws 

Athwart thy poet-sight diviner views. 

And not alone from starry shrine is strung 

Thy lyre, but tuned to gentler lay, 

That sings of children, motherhood and home, 

And lifts our hearts and lives to sweeter day. 

O bard of Nature’s heart! thy name will rest 

Immortal in thy land—our Golden West! 


Because Chicago stands 
so near the center of the 
nation, the editorial writ- 
ers of its dailies are presumed to be 
omniscient and omnipotent, but once in a 
while there is a lapse which suggests their 
humanity as well as the strong necessity 
of their venturing occasionally out some- 
where beyond the shops of Wabash ave- 
nue. Just the other day, the Inter-Ocean 
referred placidly to the forceful utter- 
ances of “Mr. Lummis in Sunset MaGa- 
zINE.” Now there is no reason why Mr. 
Lummis, the energetic editor of Out West 
Magazine, should not speak through the 
pages of Sunset—especially if he wishes 
to reach an extra large audience—but the 
fact is that his monthly editorials in all 
the glory of capital letters and lion’s den 
headings appear only in his own maga- 
zine, which is printed some five hundred 


The Omniscience 


of Chicago 
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miles away from the publication office of 
Sunset. This reminds one of the inquiry 
made recently by a New Yorker, who 
thought of making his home in the West. 
“My dear sir,” he asked a Californian. 
“Would it not be possible for me to do 
business in San Francisco and live in 
Pasadena?” It is clear that a handy-size, 
flexible-cover map of California would 
make an excellent holiday gift for distri- 
bution in the great centers of population 
beyond the Mississippi. 


Tue California State 
Mineralogist, Lewis 
E. Aubury, has just 
issued bulletin No. 46, which is a general 
index to the publications of the State 
Mining Bureau. It shows a surprising 
amount of industry on the part of the 
bureau officials—industry that means 
good value for all interested in the 
mineral development of the state. The 
publications include recent reports on the 
gold product, quicksilver, petroleum, 
cement, brick making, gold dredging, 
precious stones, various maps of mineral 
districts, registers of mines and minerals 
in various counties, reports of the state 
mineralogist from the first by the late 
Henry G. Hanks, in 1880, down to the 
present, and all kinds of data which go 
to show that California is maintaining 
her place among the great mineral pro- 
ducers of the world. It is noted that 
thirty-four counties out of the fifty-seven 
in the state show a yield of gold— 
Nevada ranging first and Butte, Amador, 
Calaveras, Tuolumne, Kern, Siskiyou, 
Trinity, Shasta and Sacramento following 
in order of largest value of product. This 
index bulletin can be obtained by sending 
thirty-six cents to the State Mineralogist, 
Ferry building, San Francisco. 


Little Books About 
California Mines 


Stewart Epwarp Wuire left his 
Santa Barbara home early in August for 
a three months’ visit to his beloved High 
Sierra. With him for a time was Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, maker of patent medi- 
cine literature, and formerly editorial 
writer of Ridgway’s weekly, of cherished 


memory. 
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Tue Pacific Pharmacist is out shouting 
for the convention of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association in Los Angeles in 
1908. This is a noble cause and should 
be encouraged. All pharmacists should 
prescribe Los Angeles for next year, and 
should not fail to use their own prescrip- 
tion. 


“Che Here is a thrilling 
Master of Stair,’’ love story of the S. R. 
by Marjorie Bowen Crockett type, with an 

abundance of Scotch patriotism, and not 

too much of Scotch dialect. The plot 
swings about those stirring days when the 
friends of James Stuart were struggling 
to place him on the throne of England. 

The character of the Master of Stair, 

John Dalrymple, is a most despicable one, 

as portrayed by this writer, and he acts 

the villain’s part in a manner that should 
win success when the novel is properly 
staged, as of course, it will be. The book 
is dedicated to Mark Twain, who has 
been exceedingly helpful in aiding this 
young author in developing her undoubted 
talent. Published by McClure, Phillips & 
Company. 


» Tuts book of Western 
character sketches 
merely skims the sur- 
face of notable bad men of the Far West- 
ern United States. If the author knew 
his West more thoroughly he could have 
found many more adventurous lives to 
write about for the entertainment and the 
warning of boys everywhere. Such nota- 
ble Western men as “Bill” Hickok, 
“Bat” Masterson, John Chisholm and 
Pat Garrett are included, and then the 
author, by some weird method of trying 
to fill up his book, runs over to California 
and takes in the California Vigilantes. 
By what rule of argument they should be 
classed as desperadoes or outlaws, Mr. 
Hough doesn’t inform his readers. The 
book, which is published by the Outing 
Company, makes good reading—and 
what narrative of adventure in the West 
does not?—but, as noted, the subject is 
not treated adequately, considering the 
vast amount of material which should 
have rewarded a more diligent search. 


** Story of the Outlaw 
by Gmerson Hough 














BOOKS AND WRITERS 
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Bird 

The Bird and the Burdock. 


Who is there who has never heard, 
Bhatt whe Burdock and the Bird? 
nd yet how very very few, 
Disctioninie en 3 two, 
While even My. Burbank can't 
Transform a Bird into a Plant! 








Burbank. 


The Latest Thing ee - ne Sp 

in Nature Books “™*. University comes 

” Professor Robert W. 
Wood, aided and abetted by Paul Elder 
and publishes a nature book that should 
bring him some good advertising from 
the White House. The publishers say in 
their announcement that Professor Wood, 
“author of an advanced treatise on the 
theory of light and various scientific 
papers such as the ‘Fluorescence and 
Magnetic Rotation Spectra of Sodium 
Vapor and Their Analysis,’ might claim 
close affinity to Lewis Carroll, the pro- 
found mathematician and creator of the 
inimitable Alice in Wonderland drol- 
leries.” This book has probably as much 
value as many so-called nature books, 
simply because it has nothing whatever 
to do with nature but is simply nonsense. 
It exasperates the critic somewhat to have 
the name of Lewis Carroll drawn in to 
give added charm to every foolish publi- 
cation that comes along. The writing of 
the present volume has about as much 
resemblance to Lewis Carroll’s subtle wit 
as a lobster has to a dragon-fly. But it is 
well printed and is erratic, if not comic, 
is bound in blue schoolbook boards, also, 
as the publisher tells us, in ‘“Catbird 
Cambric,” whatever that is, and should 
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help some time to while away an idle half 
minute. Above is a sample page, which 
shows what author, writer, artist and 
publisher can do when they really 
conspire. 


AnoTtHER of Eleanor 
Gates’s (Mrs. R. W. 
Tully) charming 
stories of western life has appeared in 
booklet form (Crowell & Co.). ‘Good 
Night” Buenas Noches tells us of the 
almost human affection between a riotous, 
cackling parrot and a chirping canary. 
In the garden of a California mission, 
among the flowers and sunshine, dwell 
the pets of the padres; Loretta, the par- 
rot; Tony, the yellow songster, and 
their mutual enemy, Tomaso, the black 
cat. The author knows her California 
well, and shows us, in a few words, the 
old Spanish priests, clad in their somber 
brown cassocks as they go about in their 
mission garden. We hear the chant of 
the worshipers and breathe the atmos- 
phere of mission days. All this, however, 
is only a picturesque setting. The part 
of the story that is new tells us of the 
struggle between Tomaso and the parrot 
when the latter discovers the cat about 
to pounce upon her companion. The 
enemy is routed, but with disastrous 
results to the hitherto naughty parrot. 
“There was mewing and spitting and 
yowling; there was gawking and squal- 
ling and a rending cry for Tony. All the 
while the cat and the parrot went dizzily 
around and around, and a whirligig of 
gray, scarlet and black—that tossed off 
fur and feathers.” It was over in an 
instant and the enemy was routed. But 
the cat’s claws had left their mark. The 
old padre, who loved the talkative bird, 
in spite of her wicked vocabulary, passed 
by later in the day with a sweet biscuit 
and a Buenas dias (good day). But the 
old bird “shifted her head until her beak 
pointed past the giant crucifix and 
straight into the glaring sun. She was 
settling herself upon her cross-like perch 
as for the night. ‘A-aw, To-ony, 
To-o-ny! she returned with a sleepy 
croak. ‘Buenas noches! Buenas noches!’ ” 

There is a touch almost human in the 
friendship that sacrificed eyes for a 


**Good Night,’’ by 
Eleanor Gates 
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loved little companion. The blind bird’s 
“good-night” tells the tale. Writers of 
animal and bird life may question 
motives and make editorials out of the 
possibilities for such friendship or sacri- 
fice among birds; but Mrs. Tully’s little 
story will remain a wholesome tale that 
gives new pleasure with every reading. 
It is a story that children will love and 
that “grown-ups” will appreciate. The 
illustrations are by Arthur Rackham, and 
although picturesque and harmonious in 
coloring, are far from being accurate 
portrayals of a California mission. 


Manacer Tom Rich- 
ardson, of the Port- 
land Commercial Club, 
again calls attention to the $5,000 in 
prizes offered by the club for articles 
on Portland, Oregon, and that section 
of country. An announcement of this 
competition has already been made in 
Sunset, but it is well to recall the attention 
of writers to this chance of making some 
good Christmas money. The first prize 
consists of $1,000, and there are seventy- 
nine other prizes of smaller amounts, 
enough to help fill a stocking. In order 
to be eligible for competition, these 
articles must appear in a regular edition 
of some newspaper or other publication 
dated on or before December, 1907, 
printed outside of the states of Oregon 
and Washington, and this publication 
(complete) must be in the hands of the 
judges not later than February 1. These 
articles are to be sealed and addressed 
to Prize Contest, care Portland Commer- 
cial Club, Portland, Oregon. They will 
be opened by the judges. Prizes will be 
awarded strictly on the merits of the 
articles. Contestants can treat any phase 
of the subject that appeals to them— 
natural resources, scenery, irrigation, 
agriculture and _ horticulture, timber, 
dairying, history, educational and relig- 
ious advantages, climate, social condi- 
tions, etc., or in a more comprehensive 
vein. The judges will be absolutely 


Real Money for 
Portland Stories 


untrammeled in making their decisions 
and after they have given them they will 
take a nice long vacation far from the 
haunts of man and out o’ sight of contes- 
tants who missed a prize. 
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“Some Cities and Tits tortured town by 
San Francisco’’ by the Golden Gate has 
Hubert Howe Bancroft had enough advertis- 
ing, alack and alas! during the past year 
or so to warrant some public statements 
that should be reasonably cheerful and 
helpful. Will Irwin, loyal San Fran- 
ciscan that he is, sent out a little booklet 
a few months ago, entitled “The City 
That Was,” but he didn’t mean by the 
title to say that the city is no more. He 
described the old city and expressed con- 
fidence in the new. Some magazines, 
among them Sunset, have called atten- 
tion to the sturdy and successful and 
cheerful manner in which the new city is 
being rebuilt, and now along comes 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian, 
and adds his strong word of helpfulness. 
This volume, published by the Bancroft 
Company, New York, is merely a short 
essay in which San Francisco’s situation 
and promise are contrasted to other cities, 
and a strong word given for upraising and 
making over of the city the writer loves. 
He describes the location and local condi- 
tions, urges Government aid, and calls 
attention to the wonderful opportunity 
offered to art and architecture in making 
the new city beautiful. He says, among 
his closing words: “Here is an oppor- 
tunity which the world has never before 
witnessed. With limitless wealth, with 
genius of as high an order as any that 
has gone before, with the stored expe- 
riences of all ages and nations—what 
better use can be made of it all than to 
establish at the nation’s western gate a 
city which shall be the initial point 
of a new order of development? Away 
back in the days of Palmyra and Thebes 
the rulers of those cities seemed to under- 
stand it, if the people did not—that is to 
say, the value of embellishment. And 
had we now but one American Nebuchad- 
nezzar we might have a Babylon at our 
Pacific seaport.” 


Miss Mary Watter announces the 
publication of “Rose Ashes, and Other 
Poems,” by the late Carrie Stevens- 
Walter, of San Jose, whose prose and 
verse writings were well known for many 
years throughout all the West. 
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A COUNTY POULTRY PLANT 
By J. M. Epoy 


Secretary of Stockton Chamber of Commerce 


HOSE readers of Sunset who, like myself, 
are skeptical about the success of public 
ownership and management of agencies of 
production, are occasionally called upon to 
explain away an instance that seems to 
negative all the logic in support of individual 
initiative and private operation. Such an 
instance I have encountered and now desire to 
present briefly, not because of its bearing on 
the question of public ownership, but because 
it shows what a field for development there is 
on some of the lightest and poorest lands of 
California. San Joaquin county claims to 
have “The model county hospital” of the state. 
As a Republican board of supervisors has for 
a number of years kept a Democratic superin- 
tendent at the head of the institution, we may 
imagine that politics has been sufficiently 
eliminated to permit of ideal administration. 
The institution does certainly stand high in 
its class, but the purpose of this article is to 
treat of only one activity on this “county 
farm” managed by the superintendent. The 
farm connected with the hospital consists of 
four hundred and sixty acres of what is 
unquestionably the very poorest soil to be 
found in this county. It is thin, light, and 
alkaline. Since it was purchased and_ the 
buildings erected about a dozen years ago, it 
has been an unsolved problem how to utilize 
this land to prevent its becoming a burden to 
the county. Indifferent results have followed 
all attempts to produce vegetables, grain and 
grass, but at least seven acres have been 
utilized to exhibit what even the most reluctant 
soil will do when devoted to poultry raising. 
On the recommendation of Superintendent 
Dameron, the supervisors about three years 
ago consented to put in a modern poultry 
plant. The entire expense for the buildings, 
fences, incubator, brooding pens and equip- 
ment on the seven acres, including four hun- 
dred white leghorn hens at $6 per dozen, was 


$2,700. The following is a statement showing 
the expenditures for, and revenues of the San 
Joaquin county hospital poultry yard for the 
first six months of 1906: 

Capital invested in plant (in addition to 
land), $2,700. 

Stock on hand January 1, 1906, 7 
850 young chicks. 


75 hens and 


EXPENDITURES 


January, for millstuffs...............$ 74.58 
February, for millstuffs.............. 5.05 
Mareh,. for milistaffs..............02 87.88 


ADTs DOP WMMUISUUNSS 65.0.5 4.0: 3.0:0:0.010/010:050 3 181.53 


MBE TORMBUSTUIS. 5. 55.6. f5.0 5 ose 00's 90.73 
Man at $30 per month, $39x6.......... 180.00 
Improvements of stock..............- 53.60 
Board of man, at $15 per month....... 90.00 


Total expenditures. ..............++ $925.37 
BEGG AG OMURROR 16.0055 /0.a 2115S os 0jhic 670.88 
REVENUES 
January, 1906, 466 dozen eggs......... $116.50 
February, 1906, 883 dozen eggs........ 220.75 
March, 1906, 981 dozen eggs........... 245.25 
April, 1906, 1,064 dozen eggs.......... 266.00 
May, 1906, 1,160 dozen eggs........... 290.00 
Riggs sold £Or SOEs ic. es oices cose os 28.75 
Chickens sold and,consumed, 241 for... 129.00 
1,500 young chicks on hand........... 300.00 
*LGUGE FEVERUECS 5.<. 0/010 0:55:40: s1sic'e sia:eiale p PLEOGeO 


Average monthly profits on poultry yard 
with original stock improved and maintained, 
$111.81. 

Annual rate of income from investment in 
the poultry plant, fifty-six per cent. 

This computation does not include the land 
as part of the capital invested, but an individ- 
ual purchaser can obtain better land for $50 
per acre. 

A few words more: Along the French Camp 
road for sixteen miles from the county farm 
to Ripon and adjacent to the Southern Pacific 
railway without going back half a mile from 
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the well traveled highway, there are oppor- 
tunities for just one thousand and twenty-four 
families to thrive by acquiring ten acres each, 
and embarking in the poultry business as 
extensively as the authorities at the county 
hospital have done, and every foot of this 
stretch of sandy soil to Ripon, is better land 
than that which the county bought for the 
hospital farm. It is worth too much for 
poultry raising to be longer used for grain. 


xk k * 
THE HELPFUL CRITIC 


She, trembling, sent her bit of verse 
For word of praise or blame; 

In language simple, plain and terse 
The helpful answer came. 


“We find your verse is very strong—” 
*T was thus the letter read— 

“In faulty meter, lack of sense 
“And things to leave unsaid. 


“°Tis trenchant, too; in very truth, 
“So keen its flourished blade, 

“To say a word in self-defense 
“One almost feels afraid. 


“But since you ask what to leave out— 
“If any part, at all— 
“We meekly venture to suggest 
“That you omit it all.” 
Rosauie M. Copy. 


xk k 
INTERNATIONAL SUNSHINE 





“I give and bequeath to the International 
Sunshine Society, Headquarters 96 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, incorporated in the year 
1900, the sum of........ Dollars, to be applied 
to the uses and purposes of said society.” 











HAT is “this society” and what its 

“uses and purposes?” Its object is to 
incite its members to a performance of kind 
and helpful deeds and thus to bring the sun- 
shine of happiness into the greater number of 
hearts and homes, and its active members are 
the people who are desirous of brightening life 
by some thought, word or deed. The growth 
of.the society has been almost phenomenal. 
Starting from a thought it has grown until its 
membership now numbers many thousands. 
From one parent society branches have sprung 
up until nearly every state in the Union is 
represented with regularly enrolled presidents 
or organizers and besides these are branches 
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in foreign countries. ‘The membership fees 
consist merely of some suggestion that will 
bring “sunshine” to some member of the 
society—for instance, exchange of books, 
pictures, papers, etc.; ideas that may be 
utilized to advantage in the sick room; work 
or employment that can be followed by a 
“shut in;” fancy work, holiday suggestions, 
sending flowers, etc., in short, a general 
exchange of ideas beneficial to the members. 
Its officers, all of whom serve without pay are 
the following: Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
president-general; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Theodore F. Seward; secretary, Mrs. Mary D. 
Baker; treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Schull Gramm, 
with a board of six directors. 

Ten years ago eighteen newspaper people 
comprised the charter members, to-day, two 
hundred daily and weekly newspapers, in 
various sections of the country publish 
the news of state and branch work, but the 
Ladies Home Journal, which enters over one 
million homes and is read by five million peo- 
ple living all over the world, is the official 
medium for spreading the work of the society. 
Among the established features of the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society is a New York Day 
Nursery, open all the year around, which for 
two dollars sustains a child for a month, also 
a Sunshine Home for Blind Babies. Connecti- 
cut supports a fresh air home; Arkansas, the 
Sunshine Rest Home for gentlewomen suffer- 
ing from rheumatism; New Orleans, the 
Catherine Cole Sunshine Lunch Room, with 
accommodations for four hundred; Massachu- 
setts, the Sunshine Exchange and Free 
Library; Maine, two Sunshine beds in hospital 
for cripples, $250 per year each and occupied 
constantly; Ohio, a wheel chair fund; Iowa’s 
Branch furnishes a ward in the Methodist 
Hospital in Des Moines, for children, and 
Texas, Virginia and Idaho sustain free 
libraries. 

A recent letter from the president-general 
says: “I am particularly anxious to have a 
Writers’ Free Bed in the International Sun- 
shine Sanitarium and Rest Home. If we could 
get a certain number of newspapers or maga- 
zines to raise through their columns $100 each, 
we would soon see our way to the $5,000 neces- 
sary to endow a private room for newspaper 
reporters and magazine writers.” As yet, the 
western states have done nothing toward the 
formation of a Branch of this rare union of 
hearts and hands, but if any of the many 
readers of Sunset MacGazine feel impelled to 
fill the blank in the agreement at the opening 
of this article it will be the breaking of their 
alabaster boxes of love and tenderness over 
their friends. 

NE Lue Biessinc Eyster. 
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AN EXPOSITION EMBLEM 


F THE seven world-wide expositions of 


America and Europe held in_ recent 
years, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
undoubtedly surpasses all in the beauty and 
significance of its official emblem, for whose 
designing the management has just paid to 
Miss Adelaide Hanscom, of Seattle, formerly 
of San Francisco, a prize of five hundred 
dollars. Miss Hanscom won this prize by the 
unanimous vote of the publicity committee, 
and in competition with the leading artists 
and designers of America. Some hundred 
designs were submitted, and many of these 
showed great ability. But the one chosen 
alone filled all requirements, significance, com- 
prehensiveness and accuracy of line, harmony 
of color, and suitability to the occasion. The 
significance of the figures is thus explained by 
Miss Hanscom: 

“The figure to the right typifies the Pacific 
slope with rigkt hand extended in welcome and 
the left, holding a train of cars representing 
commerce by land. The figure to the left rep- 
resents the Orient, and the ship in her hand 
represents commerce by sea. The central 
figure in white is that of Alaska, the white 
representing the North and the nuggets in her 
hands, representing her vast mineral resources. 
Across the sky in the background is seen the 
aurora borealis. The purple background with 
the many tints of the northern lights makes a 
rich coloring. At the side of the figure on the 
right are tall trees, typical of. the immense 
forests of the territory represented by the 
exposition. My whole idea in this design was 
to keep it simple and still give suggestions of 
all the essential things to be represented.” 

All other expositions have had the official 
emblem coyprighted. The Alaska-Yukon- 
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Pacific Exposition, will in this, as in so many 
other things, open new ‘ground. The emblem 
will be free to the use of all, and merchants, 
traders and all classes will be encouraged to 
use it and thereby assist in advertising the 
exposition to the farthest corners of the world. 


THE AMERICAN RENDEZVOUS CLUB 


NOTHER American club in London. 

In a few years London will have become 
as Americanized as Paris of to-day. The new 
club differs entirely from its predecessors, for 
it welcomes the passing American, even the 
stranger within London’s gates. The subscrip- 
tion is £1, 10s for six months or less. In con- 
nection with the club there is an information 
bureau and a lady guide department, while 
delightful coach excursions, etc., are managed 
by the well-known four-in-hand whip, Mr. 
Fownes. Any American, be he a member of 
the club or no, is welcome to a peep at its 
charming rooms centrally In Regent street, 
and will find a friend, philosopher and guide 
in the able and efficient secretary, who will 
gladly entertain him and give the hospitable 
Englishman’s all-healing and believed-in cup 
of afternoon tea. The Countess of Strafford 
is one of the vice-presidents of the club, and 
other titled Americans have given their 
patronage. 


YOUNG MEN IN THE NAVY 


HE modern cruiser or battleship of to-day 

with its complicated machinery and elec- 
trical appliances must have mechanics of the 
highest order, men of brains instead of brawn, 
to keep it in efficient condition for each and 
every service that it may be called upon to 
perform. While seamanship is still being 
taught in a minor degree, each man is now 
more or less a specialist in his particular line. 
In the old days the ship’s carpenter was 
generally considered the “handy man” for all 
repairs to the ship and its equipment, while 
the seaman, an expert in his line, looked after 
the sails, rigging, anchors, and other appurte- 
nances for getting under way and sailing of 
the vessel. 

The large number of trained mechanics 
required and the small number obtainable 
made it necessary for the Navy Department 
to educate their own men for service afloat. 
To do this the artificers school of the navy 
was started in Norfolk, Virginia, December 
10, 1902, the efforts in this direction being 
crowned with gratifying results. The school 
is in charge of a naval constructor, assisted by. 
a chief carpenter of the navy and five practi- 
cal civilian mechanics. A man between the 
ages of 17 and 25 years may now enlist as an 
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apprentice seaman and will be sent to the navy 
training station, at Newport, Rhode Island, 
where he receives a strictly military course of 
instruction for four months. Here a sort 
of weeding process is gone through. Those 
who enlist without a trade are carefully 
watched in order to ascertain what natural 
aptitude they possess. Of course a man that 
has had some experience in a machine shop or 
at a trade has some advantage in obtaining a 
higher rating, but a complete record is kept 
in each case. Should the recruit show a pref- 
erence for painting, plumbing, blacksmithing 
or carpenter work he may be detailed for a 
course of instruction in the artificers school. 
If a man has had some knowledge of machin- 
ery he can apply himself still further in the 
machinist’s school at Norfolk. The same 
applies to students in the electrical branch who 
receive further instruction at the electrical 
school at the navy yard, New York. 

Men whose work on shore has been in offices 
at bookkeeping and know what a typewriter 
is, and how to run it, are trained in the yeoman 
school at Norfolk for the various clerical posi- 
tions on shipboard. 

Those who in addition to their knowledge of 
bookkeeping and typewriting know the art of 
writing shorthand, receive higher promotion 
when they have completed their training at 
the school. 

Men who prefer the out-door life of a sea- 
man have the same, if not more chance for 
advancement. In the workshops of the artif- 
icers school, the embryo blacksmith is taught 
the making of shackles, chains, bolts, mast 
bands, eye-bolts, pad-eyes, iron work for 
blocks and the many other fittings of that 
trade. In the plumbing and fitting depart- 
ment the recruit learns pipe fitting, lead work, 
pipe bending, sheet brass, brazing, cutting 
threads on pipes or bolts, the methods for the 
pumping and draining systems, and how to 
prevent galvanic corrosion of all fittings. The 
carpenter or shipwright class is taught the art 
of wood working in all its branches, repairs to 
the ship and small boats, joiner work, the 
turning of spars, oars and calking of seams in 
wooden vessels or the decks in steel ships. The 
apprentice for painter learns how to mix all 
paints used in the navy, and how varnish and 
paint is applied to preserve the wood. In the 
machinists course the men are instructed in 
the use of the lathe, planer, shaper, drill press, 
milling machine, etc., while marine engines are 
thoroughly studied. 

The instruction for electricians is divided 
into four parts: the theoretical, practical, 
mechanical, and wireless telegraphy, and also 
includes a knowledge of machinery, steam 
engines, and the different machines used in a 
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machine shop to make repairs. In the yeoman 
school the men are instructed in the clerical 
work of the service. This consists of book- 
keeping, a system which is entirely different 
from any in civil life although quite simple, 
the making of vouchers, balance sheets, filing 
of official documents, the composition and 
phraseology of official letters, the keeping of 
the logs and other important data. 

That life in the navy is healthy and tends to 
make men out of boys that might otherwise 
stray into the downward path has been often 
vouched for by those who have been enlisted 
at the recruiting station in this city when they 
returned on furloughs after completing their 
training. Young men readily recognize that 
nowhere in civil life can they begin with good 
pay, the first clothing outfit free, lodging, 
board and medical attendance while learning 
a trade or profession, and after thirty years’ 
service retire on three-quarters pay. 

That the naval service is sure to advance 
with greater bounds even now than in the past 
is a certainty. Twenty years ago the pay in 
the various ratings was but half of what it is 
at present while within three years it was 
again increased by $10 a month in all the 
higher enlisted ratings to which all men may 
rise. Shortly after the Spanish-American war, 
an agitation was started that the enlisted 
personnel should have opportunities to obtain 
commissioned rank. The force of this agita- 
tion was shown when the law was_ passed 
whereby the Secretary of the Navy might 
appoint not more than twelve warrant officers 
to commission, who could pass the necessary 
examination, who had risen to those branches 
from enlisted men. 

More than twenty officers have been 
appointed under this law, who at one time 
were enlisted boys, and now hold the ranks 
of ensign and lieutenant. The pay of a war- 
rant officer is from $1,200 to $1,800 a year with 
allowances and from that the pay is increased 
accordingly as a man attains higher rank. 
These officers retire on three-quarters pay at 
the age of sixty-two years unless sooner dis- 
abled. 

For men of the enlisted branch that fail in 
their promotion to warrant or commissioned 
rank, a pension of three-quarters pay and 
allowances is given after thirty years’ service, 
and even this time it is hoped will soon be 
reduced to retirement after twenty-five years’ 
service. If Congress passes this law at its 
next session, a boy entering the service at the 
age of twenty years may retire at the age of 
forty-five with the rank of a chief petty 
officer on about $900 a year. It is quite certain 
that these inducements are not offered in civil 
employment. 
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NEW BANK OF CALIFORNIA, CORNER OF 


BLISS 


ROPE FIBER INDUSTRY 


H T. EDWARDS, fiber expert of the 
e United States Bureau of Agriculture, 
after a thorough investigation, reports that 
approximately $15,000,000 worth of the sisal 
fiber is exported annually from the republic 
of Mexico. He also states that “The cost of 
production, including all expenses, leaves a 
net profit of over one hundred per cent.” The 
plant from which sisal fiber is obtained is 
similar in appearance to the century plant 
known in the United States. Ninety-five per 
cent of the fiber grown in Mexico is sold in 
the United States. 

R. P. Probasco, general manager of the 
West Coast Fibre Company, of Los Angeles, 
has spent years in investigating this industry, 
and is authority on all fiber subjects. His 
calculations regarding the imports of fiber, 
cost of growing, etc., conform to those of 
Mr. Edwards. 

The growing of the plant is a simple 
matter. One or two year-old plants are set 
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six hundred to one thousand in an acre. In 
the third or fourth year they are large enough 
to cut. Only the lower leaves, which contain 
the long, strong fiber, are taken. The flesh or 
pulp of the leaves is mascerated by a crude 
wheel, the fiber extracted and hung over a 
line to dry. The refuse pulp is excellent 
cattle feed, and also can be boiled down to 
make glue. The fiber is then baled and 
shipped. The price nets seven cents a pound, 
gold. The plants live for twelve to nineteen 
years, and before dying start new shoots, 
which grow to take the place of the dead 
plants. 

Fiber has made more millionaires in Mexico 
than any other agricultural product. The 
cost of production is very low and no expen- 
sive machinery is necessary. The crop can be 
harvested during nine months of the year, 
thus enabling a grower to care for a large 
plantation with very few hands. No irri- 
gating or fertilizing is necessary and it is not 
affected by drought. There are no destructive 
pests. 
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There will never be an_ over-production 
because there is not sufficient land upon which 
it will grow to supply more than the United 
States requires at the present time. Experi- 
ments have been tried in many sections, 
including southern California and Arizona, 
but a peculiar quality of soil is necessary, 
which occurs only in Yucatan and portions 
of Sinaloa. 

The pioneer American plantation is owned 
by the West Coast Company, whose planta- 
tion is on the line of the Southern Pacific 
extension through the state of Sinaloa. Many 
individual planters are becoming interested 
in small tracts, and the industry promises to 
grow rapidly until all the fiber bearing land is 
exhausted. A fiber plantation is worth $500 
an acre. The sale of a plantation at $2,000 an 
acre was recently reported but has not been 
confirmed. It is true, however, that no owner 
of a plantation will consider an offer for it. 
The only thing for Americans to do is to buy 
the land and set out the plants. While irri- 
gation is unnecessary, yet quality of the soil 
is essential—fiber soil must be rich and 
practically inexhaustible. 





OAKLAND’S BUSINESS GROWTH 


HE abnormal commercial and business con- 
ditions that existed in Oakland immedi- 
ately succeeding the great fire eighteen months 
ago, have given place to what now may be con- 
sidered a regular and steady flow of trade. 
At that time the trade barometer of Oakland 
was driven almost to the breaking point for 
Oakland alone had stocks of goods and sup- 
plies of money for the burned out from the 
metropolis. This forced draft of trade has 
ceased and the normal growth is proceeding 
with the regularity that preceded the disturb- 
ance. The eyes of the coast had already been 
attracted to Oakland and while the April 
disaster forced a sudden move across the bay 
for self-preservation this has not only ceased, 
but the rebuilding of San Francisco has left 
Oakland with only its normal growth and that 
alone is sufficient for the pride of any section. 
There are several barometers that go to 
test the growth and prosperity of a city. One 
of these, and the one most quoted and really 
least reliable, is the clearing house. Oakland 
has only had a clearing house for little more 
than a year, and as the old “steamer day” was 
continued in San Francisco to the detriment 
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of its clearings, so Oakland still continues to 
settle in cash and collect checks directly at 
the banks upon which drawn, which reduces 
the total of its clearings. Still it runs from 
two and one half to three millions a week 
placing it on an equality with such cities as 
Rochester, New York; Hartford, Connecticut, 
and Memphis, Tennessee. 

Here are a few more barometrical figures, 
compiled by Edwin Stearns, secretary of the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce: 


Assessed valuation of Oakland: 1905-1906, $64,- 
000,000; 1906-1907, $101,000,000; increased in one 
year, $37,000,000. 

Assessed valuation of Alameda county: 1905-1906, 
$120,857,931; 1906-1907, $173,746,209; increased in 
one year, $52,888,378. 

Building permits, city of Oakland: 1905-1906, 
number, 3,105; value, $4,446,692.95; 1906-1907, 
number, 5,493; value, $9,821,331.20; increase in one 
year, number, 2,388; value increased, $5,374,638.25. 

Population: Census Report, 1900, 66,960; esti- 
mate July 1, 1907, from postoffice, city directory, 
schools and registration, 235,000. 

Realty sales in 1906 aggregated $50,000,000; esti- 
mated from County Recorder’s records. 

Manufactures, taken from County Statistician’s 
report, amounted to $13,285,197 in 1905, and in 
1906 had increased to $38,331,026. 

Postoffice receipts: 1905, $165,624.27; 1906, $258,- 
659.16; 1907, $428,430.01. 


And it can be added that among fourteen 
banks with deposits amounting to over $50,- 
000,000 there has never been a bank failure. 
In two years the travel on the lines of the 
Southern Pacific’s ferry, the Key Route and 
the Oakland Traction Company has doubled. 

These are the figures of the story. Large 
San Francisco interests are establishing 
branch stores, such as Hale Brothers, S. N. 
Wood & Company, The John Breuner Com- 
pany, Rosenthal & Company, Goldberg, 
Bowen & Company, while others are looking 
for sites. But with all this competition the 
local stores are increasing their business. H. 
C. Capwell says that his trade of May, 1907, 
was ten per cent heavier than that of May, 
1906, immediately following the fire; so it is 
with Taft & Penoyer, who are erecting a new 
$200,000 store. The new Orpheum Theater is 
nearly completed, and new warehouses and 
factories are lining the water front. 

But even with a sound business that has 
quadrupled and a population that has more 
than doubled it is the home that Cakland 
has always looked for and always will. It will 
always be the City Beautiful. 

Pavut GoLpsMITH. 
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(The Fame of the Log Cabin Can | 


OU will always find uniform purity and flavor in the 

Log Cabin Can. That is what Towle has insisted 

upon in the making of Towle’s Log Cabin Maple 

Syrup. The Log Cabin Can is known from one end of the 

country to the other as-the pledge of uniform quality, absolute 
purity and full measurement in syrups. 

The Towle Maple Syrup Company is the oldest and 
the largest maker of pure maple syrups anywhere in the world. 
The Towle reputation is something that money cannot buy— 
but it is back of every Log Cabin Can. It protects you against 
adulteration and insures your having the purest and best syrups, 


Towle’sLog Cabin Maple Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin “ii.2* Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin Pen-o-che Syrup 


are all put up in Log Cabin cans as illustrated above. Whether you buy a can once a week, 
once a month or once a year, you will find the flavor and the quality always the same. 

This uniform quality is due to the purity of the materials and to the superior process by 
which the famous Log Cabin Syrups are made. When you buy syrups, insist upon getting 
the Log Cabin Can—for then you know the syrup is pure, wholesome, delicious, and of a 
flavor exquisite. 




















To every reader of this advertisement who will send us 10 cents in coin or 
stamps, we will forward at once postpaid a handsome silver plated teaspoon as 
illustrated below. The picture is three-fourths actual size of spoon you will receive. 
There is a tag on every Log Cabin Can which may be used to secure as many 
spoons as you want. 


Send for the little book, “From Camp to Table,” also for “Pen-o-che Secrets” Both 
contain many splendid recipes for candy making and dinner desserts, besides other valuable 
information for the housewife. Both books are free for the asking. 








“se he Towle Maple Syrup Company, 46 Custer St., St. Paul, ain | 
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Like a Whirlwind!! 


The NEW Low Cost 


PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Has Rushed Into Public Favor 
Every Rate, Value and Feature in the Policy ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


SEE WHAT OUR FIELD MANAGERS SAY. THEY KNOW. THEY MEET THE PUBLIC FACE 
TO FACE, AND ARE EXPERTS IN THE STUDY AND SALE OF LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 





** Superior in Every Point to any Policy Issued.” —C. B. Knight, Pittsburg, Pa. 
** Policies Easy to Sell, People Want them.”’ —C. M. Adams, Macon, Ga. 
‘* There Has Never Been Offered to the Public a Policy that so fully and 
Perfectly meets the Rights and needs of the Insured.”’ —Perry & Cummings, Newark, N. J. 
**¢ The Finest that Has Ever Been Offered the Public.’’ —Z. T. Miller, New York, N. Y. 
** Policy Most Attractive Ever issued by the Company.”’ —H. A. Austin, Kansas City, Mo. 
**Rates Are O. K. Selling Qualities Good.’’ —F. M. Mathena, Portland, Ore. 
** Legitimate Life Insurance at Low Cost.’” —F. C. Mann, Boston, Mass. 
**It Certainly is the Best on the [arket.”’ —C. W. Noble, Terre Haute, Ind. 


‘*Better than any Contract of Life Insurance issued by Any Sompeny 
Doing a Life Insurance Business in this Country. The intention of this 
Company is to do the Very Best it Possibly Can for its Policyholders.’’—C. R. Showalter, Milwaukee, Wis. 


** Agents of Other Companies Congratulate Us.”’ —H. R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. 
** Policy is a Winner--A Crackerjack."’ —0O. O. Orr, Denver, Colo. 


**Certainly the Best of Anything that is on the Market today in Life 2. Sues 
Insurance. There are no Conipetitors.”’ —A.X. Schmitt, Chicago, Ill. 

**New Policy Defies Competition. Liberal to the Insured, and Cheap.’* —NVelles Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

** Selling Qualities Good.”’ —R.S. Boyns, San Francisco, Cal. 


**New Low Rate Policy Appeals to Insurers, a model of Protection 
and Investment.’’ —C. M. Clapp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


**in Competition with Fraternal Insurance it will be Easier to Sell and 
Easier to Hold.”’ —J. M. Mackintosh, Cleveland O. 


** Outclasses any and All Kinds of Dividend Insurance.”’ —J. E. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


** New Policy Just What the People Have Been Looking for, with its low 
Rates and High Guarantees. Should Sell on Sight. —O. E. Feil, Seattle, Wash. 


Hundreds of other Managers, without a dissenting voice, characterize this as 


The Greatest Advance in Life Insurance in Recent Years 

















THIS IS THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE POLICY YOU WANT. 
Nothing like it offered before. 
Send in your age, and we will 
give you rates. address Dept. 12 





cove -\ Prudcnatial 


GIBRALTAR : 
) Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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‘Heinz Improved — 
Tinfor Heinz ~ 
Pure vs 
Food st Udi fe 


Do you know that many kinds of food 
are better put up in tin than any other way? 
It keeps out the light—every housewife knows 
what that means. It is more economical— 
there being no danger of breakage. The con- 
tents after sealing can be sterilized under high 
temperature, thus insuring absolute purity and 
keeping quality. For these reasons many of 
the Heinz products will hereafter be put up in 
Heinz Improved Tin, a container that over- 
comes all objections to the old-fashioned can. 
The inside is specially prepared to resist action 
of fruit or vegetables, so that the maine of the 
contents can never change. 








One of the Heinz Producis 


packed inthe Improved Tin. E | N 


Improved Tin 


is hermetically sealed by a crimping process, 
nosolder being used. Then itis sterilized under 
extreme temperature, thus insuring the keep- 
ing quality of the contents without artificial 
preservative or adulterant. 


Heinz Improved Tin is made especially by 
Heinz and is now being used forthe following mem- 
bers of the 57 varieties: Preserved Fruits, Apple But- 
ter, Cranberry Sauce, Mince Meat Tomato Soup, 


Baked Beans. 
A Handsome Booklet telling the 


ST whole story of the 57—FREE. 


- H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
— ype ccsci song New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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$1000.00 
Per Year for Life 


If you are in good health, approximately this amount 
or a larger or smaller sum can be assured to you by a 
contract giving you and your wifea life income, begin- 

ning at the end of stipulated period and continuing as 
long as either shall live, or giving your wife a life income 
beginning immediately if you die. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


invites investigation from those who 

would like to make sure the welfare 

of their loved ones. It invites investigation of its assets, 
of its policies, of its rates, and just now especially of the 
savings made and being made by its new management. 
























How would you like $1000 per year for life? 
Send for folder showing who have tried this 
method and how they like it. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies, write to 













The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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@Be on your guard against substitution. 
There are many so-called ‘‘ witch-hazel”’ 
soaps artificially colored green, offered as 
“just as good.’’ Pond’s Extract Soap is as 
pure as its cream-white color indicates. 
The name appears on cake and container. 
Ask your druggist. 





@ Any or all of these valuable books, ‘‘ The 
Complexion,”’ “ The Bath,’’ ‘‘ Baby’s Bath,” 
“Handsome White Hands,’”’ by Grace Tru- 
man-Hoyt, the noted beauty-specialist, will 
be sent free on receipt of postage. 





For Baby’s Bath 


@ The perfect purity and gentle virtues of Pond’s 
Extract Soap make it pre-eminently the best 
for use in the nursery. It soothes, heals and 
mildly stimulates while it cleanses; does much 
to prevent, and pleasantly relieves chafing and 
every form of irritation. 


Pond's Extract Soap 


The New Beauty Culture 


is a pure, scientific combination of Pond’s Ex- 
tract—the standard of strength and purity—and 
the finest soap product of the Armour laboratories. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


Sole Licensees from Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago New York London Paris 

















IT’S COCOA TIME NOW. 





BENSDORP'’S is the Cocoa of 
PURITY, QUALITY and ECONOMY 
| Its Double Strength your cocoa. Of highest | 


will save you quality, yet most economical 


is the Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper. 


A trial can, making 15 cups, sent for 10 cents. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Dept. 36, Boston, Mass, 


Milk Chocolate? Yes. Bensdorp makes it. Ask for it. 
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Greatest Possible Service 
for Least Possible Expense 

This fact has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by 16,000 users all over the world. 
A car that provides all the enjoyment 
there is in automobiling, all the time, 
at an expense so small that almost any 
family can afford it. The average 
expense to maintain the 


SINGLE 
CYLINDER 
















AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 
the service. An ideal family car good 
for years ofservice. The oldest Cadillacs 
made are still running as well as ever. 
Most practical and economical for all- 
the-year use, for business and pleasure— 
simple and efficient. We prove all these 
claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 


“The Truth about the Automobile and 
What it Costs to Maintain One” 


by actual results in figures, given ky users of 164 
cars, operated under every road and weather condi- 
tion. Mailed free—write at once for Booklet No. 20 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 
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Build This Boat Yourself 
with Pioneer Perfect Frames, the only frames having ribs bent 
to exact shape, set up, trued, tested and beveled for planking 
—by skilled boat-builders— before being knocked down for 
shipment to you. 
Pioneer Perfect Frames save all the hard work and two- 
thirds the boat-builder’s price for a similar, complete boat. 
Remember, with Pioneer Frames we furnish, absolutely 
FREE, piank patterns and full instructions for completing. 
Order your Frames TODAY, on the Easy Payment plan; 
see for yourself the simplicity of the Pioneer System. If you 
haven’t time or cannot get material conveniently to complete 
your boat yourself, write us for Planking, Decking, Fittings, 
pasine, etc. All parts just as perfect and low-priced as our 

rames. 

By securing your Frames on the Easy Payment plan you pay 
for your boat as you build it. If Pioneer Frames weren t perfect 
inevery detail we couldn’t afford to make this liberal offer. 

Write TODAY for FREE book telling how to build your 
boat from Pioneer Perfect Frames, Planking, etc., or from 
Pioneer full-size patterns of every part. Or, send 25c for 104 
page boat-builder’s book, over 300 illustrations, and every thing 
about boats, engines, etc. Money back if not satisfied. 


The Pioneer Boat and Pattern Co. 
Wharf 147, Bay City, Mich. 











SANTA CLARA 
CALIFORNIA 


50 Miles South of San Francisco 


The Center of the Great Canning, 
Seed Growing, Milling, Educational, 
and_ Fruit Growing County of 
California. Population 5460... . 


For Full Particulars ADDRESS 
COMMERCIAL LEAGUE 














Santa Paula 


——ee VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


“The GLEN CITY” 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 














Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 
os Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 

The home ot the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 

Lima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 

— this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 

arvest time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 

stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 





The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 

















FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 
PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 





If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, in a plain envel- 
ope, full particulars. All correspondence strictly confidential 


S3 OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
189 West 34th Street, New York City 


INOW Rr on Sos x, 
Address. 











Morphinism and all drug addictions 
successfully treated at the Institute in 
New York, in about three weeks’ time 
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COMMUNITY SILVER 

adds grace to any table. Its 
beauty delights, while its-qual- 
ity more than satisfies. 


Community Silver is made 
only in one grade —a plate heav~ 
ier than triple. It will wear! 
a lifetime: 

For sale by your dealer at) 
|| about the price of ordinary 
plated ware. 


ONEIDA COMMAOUNITY. Lrp 


ONEIDA. NX, 
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Painting 
Simplified 
Even the housewife of 
most limited experience 
is enabled by the Acme 
Quality plan to secure the 
exact paint, enamel, stain 
or varnish best suited to 
the particular need before 
her, and to know how the 
finish must be applied to se- 
cure proper results. 

The first is made possible 


by telling the paint dealer what 
you wish to do and asking for 


nici ii assS 


cialty for that use, being assured 
that finishes bearing that trade- 
mark are the most beautiful in 
result, most durable, most uni- 
formly satisfactory ever made. 


The second is accomplished by 
getting from your dealer the 


ACME 
QUALITY 


textbook, which tells how to finish perfectly anything of 
wood or metal, old or new, in any part of your house. 

For example, there is a chapter on “Floors” that tells how 
to remove an old unsightly finish with Acme Quality Paint and 
Varnish Remover and to produce a perfect varnished, stained, 
waxed or painted finish with the Acme Quality product 
made for the purpose. 

Get this book to-day; it has surprising practical value. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and we will 
mail copy free. 


SSSA SSS SSNS 


Address Dept. * G ” 


Acme White Lead and Co’or Works 
Detroit, Mich. 











the proper Acme Quality spe- fh 


INTS 


ENAMELS 








Latest Style 
in House 
Colors. 


Acme Quality 


Copper Brown 
For the body of 
the house. 


Acme Quality 
Copper Verde 
For the 
Trimmings. 








ji 
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I have, in three years, 


















converted more than a mil- 
lion men to the Gillette 


way of shaving, and they 





are still coming at an in- 
creased ratio each month. 

This is all the argument 
that should be necessary 


the value of this razor. 


My success comes from the 
fact that I have revolutionized 
the art and solved the 
problem of self-shaving. 


The Gillette Safety Razor consists of 

triple silver plated holder—i2 double: 

edged blades, packed in velvet lined 
leather case. Price $5.00 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Write for our Illustrated Booklet 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


229 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 





to convince any man of 
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““A Bank that enjoys the confidence of 

its own home folks to such an extent as 

to make these figures possible has 

clearly demonstrated its right to the 

confidence of the public throughout both 
. state and nation.”’ 


Growth 


of. Deposits 
me f57iS 19,256.08 B 
Mott = 17,216.68 & 
Mott 421,815.96 
a isoot 4: 966,989.74 
Mr! 1,757,863.03 § 
tsoat 2621,235.82 

Hoe! 5,487,968.90 
iso7t 9.468,822.40 § 
soz! 11,421,498.35 








In all American and European financial centers, 
the Scandinavian American Bank of Seattle is 
recognized not only as a Safe Bank, but as one of 
the strongest banks in the Northwest, one of the 
most conservative in America. With Resources exceeding 
$12,000,000.00 and a Reserve approximating $4,000,000.00, 
this bank affords to its depositors the fullest measure of security; 
and the most liberal terms that are possible, consistent with 
that security. 











Banking Z, Compound 
By Mail O _(nterest 


Alaska Building, Seattle. 
Home of Scandinavian American Bank. 


No matter where you live you may Send your Deposit by Mail and you will receive by 
return mail our bank pass book with the amount credited therein. Savings accounts 
opened from $1.00 up. Interest at 4% begins first of each month. Booklet mailed if desired. 








Scandinavian American Bank 


Alaska Building, Seattle, Washington 


Will Astonish.the World 


The vast richness of our properties, consisting of over 4,000 acres of virgin gold bearing 
placers, all located, titles and water rights secured, will startle the mining world by the 
enormous output of gold. We will gladly take you to the properties and prove our assertions. 
Thousands of mining men are turning their attention to the new gold country of south- 
eastern and southern Utah, known as the Gold Basin of the West. East of this country 
lie the famous San Juan mines, which have produced over fifty millions during the last 
eight years. To the northward lie some of the richest mines of Utah; westward lie the 
Colorado of the West and the goldfields of Nevada. 

The assay values of the gravel bars show that from 30 cents to $1.98 per yard may be 
saved by amalgamation. Assay values of the sandstone deposits run from 45 cents to $5.35 
per ton. Figuring on the lowest valuation in all cases, the gravel bars are worth at 30 cents 
per yard $26,136,000, and at the least will leave $17,424,000 net profit. The sandstone 
deposit will be 45 cents per ton, minus 25 cents for treatment, aggregating a net profit of 
$348,480,000. These figures result from the lowest assays, while it may be shown that 
tests in many cases greatly exceed these values, the former are assured facts proven by 
careful experiment. 

For the one purpose of installing a dredging plant of 3,000 yards daily capacity together 
with all the necessary apparatus for the saving of the gold and silver values, this company 
is now allowing a number of shares to be taken at 10 cents per share. Though these shares 
have been on sale but a short time, hundreds of conservative mining investors have already 
purchased large blocks of the stock. These men possessed the foresight to recognize 
‘* opportunity,’’ and the determination to grasp it while it was within their reach will 
make them rich. 

Address Department A for full particulars. 


The Gold Dredging Co. of America 
ROOMS 26-28, 1424 SECOND ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Under the ideal climatic conditions 
od California oarag a Ostriches 
have grown to he largest in the 
world, producing Pe finest feathers 


Omaha, Portland. 








Fine 
Birds 
Grow 
Fine 
Feathers 


plume. 
Made from the best male feathers. 


Catalogue Free 
An interesting history of the 
feather industry and the rais- 
ing of ostriches in California. 
Beautifully omg ge 
Complete price list of 


se feather goods. 








(suy Direct at Producers Prices W 
Cawston 


OSTRICH 


Feathers 


The Best in the World 


Every Cawston plume, tip, boa, stole and fan from the Cawston Ostrich Farm at 
South Pasadena, California, bears our trade-mark, which certifies that the article 
upon which it is placed is the best of its kind in the world. You are safe when you 
buy ostrich feathers from Cawston. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Cawston Feathers were awarded the prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


CAWSTON PRINCESS PLUMES 


Our prices include black, white or any solid color; shaded colors 50 cents additional for each 


The heads are heavy and look full and of extra size. The 
flues are long, wide, full of life and lustre; will retain their curl and brilliancy and wear for years 

No. 311, 13-in. Cawston Princess $3.00 

No. 51 i: 15-in. Cawston Princess $4.00 

No. 711, 17-in. Cawston Princess $6.00 
OSTRICH FEATHER TIPS 
Very stylish, made from natural 
black feathers from male birds only, 9-ins. long; full drooping heads; 
superior stock, strong and brilliant. 
cents additional per bunch of three. 

Send for No. 350; wonderful value for 


We do all kinds of repair work 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. ©. Box 52, South Pasadena, California 


**DUCHESSE’’ BLACK ONLY 



















White and solid colors 50 
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GARDNER GUM CO., Seattle, Washington 

















CINE SE JADE 


Direct from the Orient 


Finest deep green Chinese Jade with pure gold 
(24 karat fine) mountings. Made by Chinese 
workmen under our personal supervision. ve 
do not handle imitation or cheap grades of 
Chinese Jewelry. Our Chinese hand-made Solid 
Gold Jewelry is 


Extremely Fashionable 
Intrinsically Valuable 


Rings, Brooches, Pendants, Necklaces, Brace- 
lets, Scarf Pins, etc. Every design artistic and 
seldom two patterns alike. We ship selection 
packages, express prepaid, for approval. Learn 
to buy the best Chinese Jade. 


Beautiful Souvenir Booklet No. 8 “Jade” 


free on request. 











Large regular Diamond, Watch, Jewelry and 
Silverware Catalog No. 8 also sent on request. 


BROCK @ FEAGANS 
Importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway Los Angeles, California 


Buy from the Producer 


. 
Pure ‘California 


skein of beautiful 
Golden Silk just 
asitis reeded from IS C 


the cocoons sent postpaid for 


illustrated, 
tells all about 
the silk industry 
and how to buy 
good silks, sent 
free on request. 






Samples of dress silks, various colors, sent free. Write today. 


Curtis Silk Farms 














| Dept. B, Los Angeles, Cal. | 
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A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable 
property to handle than any other institution in the world. A THOROUGH 















The only supporters that 
absolutely improve every /} 
figure. wa 

May be worn either with « 
or without corsets. 
r Give the effect of an ex- 
b j pensive imported corset | 
P : and are adjustable to any 
front effect. Always comfortable. 

Do not drag on the muscles of the back, 
but area support. 

rice, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00; 

from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, pink or blue. Kindly give 
Waist measure. 











Ask for our booklet of elastic dress accessories pena oh cong COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 
when ordering. | 
A. STEIN & CO., SOLE MFGRS, 330 West Congress St., Chicago THE CROSS COMPANY, 850 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 











SING FAT CO. INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


Brauch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 














Formerly 
4 pal lesale & Retail and For Ren 
2108 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
4] gene 1022 San Pedro Street Los Angeles, California 








Dragon Trade Mark 


w% A hk *& 





Are You Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications 
and details from $3 up. Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 




















» a 
proposition, 



































taining 75 of the latest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows 
mother’s kiss, except stamp today for my $5 sketch 
e 9 e 
Mrs. Winslow N Soothing Syrup V. W. VOORHEES, ARCHITECT 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 
Millions of Mothers will tell you 
staiays a. . 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea, HARTSHORN 
For sixty years it has proved the best rem- 
edy for children teething. Be sure you ask for Rear the script name of Stewart 
{artshorn on label. 
ssid adiieedaetiaene Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
Hotel Supplies. Household Goods 
NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


There is nothing so soothing as a , 
costing from $400 to $9000. Send 
Fy MR aed 46-48 EITEL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
It softens the gums. 
It is absolutely harmless. SHADE ROLLERS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 














THisIsA 
GUARANTEE 
, or —> 

SATISFACTION 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


| POULTRY AND GAME 






PACKAGE 






Cannot slip or 
bind. Keeps 
the socks tidy 





Price, mercer- 
ized, 25c., _ all 












colors: ” Silk CALIFORNIA MARKET 
Fresh, new jeading foraiahe | sagt 
long-lived elastic ers, or direct. 


A. STEIN & CO., $e Vicker Avene, CHICAGO 1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 
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Short Stories of Men 
Who Have Won 
High Salaries 


Nothing ever written contains such dramatic 
history of success as the stories of the men who, 
through the help of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, have won higher places 
in the world. 

The voluntary endorsement of these men 
proves beyond any question of doubt that 
training does pay—and that the I. C. S. does 

































help poorly paid men succeed. The 
From Chainman to CivilyEngineer, with an Smallest 

office of his own, is the happy experience of Mr. Watch 

G. A. Collins, of Sante Fe, New Mexico, Mr. Col- 

lins says: “My earnings have been increased Made 

nearly 1000 percent. ThelI,C.S. is certainly a in 

wonderful institution.”’ * 
Zid America 


Another man, Mr. Joseph Cain, once a mine 
foreman at $90.00 a month, is now Mine Superin- 
tendent at Searles, Ala., earning a salary of $225 
amonth, I. C.S. training didit. Mr. Cain writes: 
‘*I know of no other method than theI. C. S. by 
which a man can advance so quickly and surely. 


And so it goes. Yet this is not all. These 
men do not merely advance but a step or two. 





A new Elgin Watch 


hb They go on, on, on, earning moreall carte 
T During July 351 students voluntarily re- 
N ported salary increases and better positions perfectly adapted to 


through the help of the I. C. S. 


The I. C. S. helps you in your spare time. No need 
to leave home or your present position. Lack of 
capital need not hinder you. It is immaterial 
where you live or what you do—the I. C.S. can 
reach you if you want a better position, more 
money, promotion. 

You can learn how it is done by sending the 
attached coupon tothe I.C.S. No charge whatever 
for this information. 


Be a Success. Mark the Coupon To-day. 


the watch needs of 
womankind yet meeting 
the same ngid require- 
ments that have made 
































a eee eee a as eee t s 
—- International Correspondence Schools h EF] h d d 
' Box 851, imaNTON, rea. ’ the gin the standar 
‘ Fiennes explain, bbe rey Ser one = say part, 1 h f ki d 
sa he 
1 Bow! Clon betore which Thave marked 7 watch for mankind. 
: Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman : 
‘ Stenographer Telephone Engineer} ; f : 
‘ Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt] , Illustration actual size of watch. 
@) 2 Show Card Writer | ar ogg al ; 
' Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer : 
' Commercial Law Civil Engineer ' Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, all 
Illustrator Balding Contractor » a 
; Civil Service Arehitee’! Draftsman | # jewelers have them—Send for “The Watch 
1 Chem ist Architect 1 i 
are Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer a story of the time of day. 
' Electrician Bridge Engineer ‘ 
O : Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 2 
t ‘ 
— : Elgin National Watch Co. 
« Street and No, \] ° 
' ‘ Elgin, Ill. 
Fi City. State. ' 
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‘ 
Silver 


of Proven 


Quality 


Rely on your own 


meg as to the Reliable Food 


. finish and 
slides a pattern, but For Infants 


in making your pur- 















It is a pure and safe food where 





chase remember that the mother does not nurse the baby. 

& An invigorating food-drink for the 
1847 nursing mother. 

— Horlick’s Malted Milk is quickly pre- 

a pared, delicious to the taste and easy to. 

ROGERS BROS. digest. It builds up both the bone and 


muscle tissues, giving a sturdy body 
is the name stamped on the and good health to the growing child. 
backs of spoons, forks, knives Atdruggistseverywhere. Simply mix 
, and fancy serving pieces in | | with hot water and it’s ready to use. 
silver plate of proven quality— 
“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 
Sold by all leading deslers, Send ber The ideal food for all Ages. 
Catalogue “K-44” to aid selection. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Memiwen, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) re 


Ask for Horlick’s—others are imitations. 











For More than a Century 
various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 








Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and lee constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly efficas 
cious without harshness. In use since, 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘Inland a” a a 
Sold in the Unite tates 
' THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co. on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 














GEM ADDING MACHINE 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 












Tents - $1.90 up| Old Pistols - - - § .50up Carries automatically, Automatic resetting 
. > Rifies- - 1.95 “ | Officers’ Swords, new- a. 15 device. Visible total. Collapsible holder. 
Army Saddles - - 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres, “=. 1,50 Da: Expense 
« Bridles- - - 1.00 “ | Army Fur Cap, “« = 2.00 i. Sent on Ten ys’ Trial at our 
“« Leggins, pr. - -15 “ [| 7Shot Carbine, “ - 3.50 D. GANCHER 
1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CATA- 15 Remar eens aeons 0 
LOGUE ($1.00 book), 260 large pages, thousands beauti- 332 Broadway 





New York 


> ful illustrations—wholesale, retail prices of 15 acres GOVT. 
AUCTION SALE goods, mailed 15 cents (stamps)- 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 


VENETIAN SCENIC GLASS 


For the traveler and tourist. Makes the view more beautiful. 
Increases the power of vision. Takes up no room. Can be car- 
ried in vest pocket. Price 50c, postpaid United States or Canada. 


COUNCIL CREST OBSERVATORY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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New York. 

I take great pleasure in assuring 
you that I have found Pabst Ex- 
tract, The “Best’’ Tonic, of great 
benefit to my aged mother, who 
has been lacking strength and tone 
for some months. 


Katherine G. Townsend, M. D. 


For Old Age 


In the evening of life, when age is full of beauty, 
precaution should be taken to keep the forces of life 
at their best. Without the vigor and active recupera- 
tive powers of youth, we must ward off those little ail- 
ments that with impaired age are often forerunners of 
serious sickness. Nature to an extent should be aided 
and the system fortified by a nourishment that will en- 
rich the blood, strengthen the nerves and a the 
entire body. These properties are all found 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


Glowing and sparkling with vitality, it is the staunch 
vigor of barley malt and hops, richin the tissue building 
qualities of the former and the splendid tonic proper- 
ties of the latter. This highly nutritious liquid food, in 
its palatable and predigested form, is welcomed and re- 
tained by the weakest stomach, being easily assimilat- 
ed by the blood and carries in ‘it those properties that 
revitalize and rebuild the muscles and nerve tissues. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak, builds up the run down, cheers 
the depressed. It will nourish your nerves, enrich your 
blood and invigorate your muscles. It gives sleep to 
the sleepless, relieves the dyspeptic and is a boon to 
nursing mothers. 
For Sale at All Leading Druggists 
nsist upon the Origina 
Guaranteed wie the hey ogo _ Food Law 


erial No. 1 


Free Picture and Book 
Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet and ° tad 8 
First Adventure,’ a beautiful picture of baby life. Both FREE 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT. PI. MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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A PAIR OF FRECKLES 


won’t improve the appearance of your piano, 
Furniture freckles—the scratches, scuffs and 
scars of use and abuse—the finger marks of 
| time, men, women and children quickly 


CH OCOLA TES" ‘ <M | | vanish before the magic touch of 


ARE BEST 


GIVE NEW DELIGHT TOEVERY | ain One 
LOVER OF CHOICE CONFECTIONS —. | “3 in One’? cleans and polishes all ve. 
In each box a splendid assortment of rich cream, ‘ie: neered and varnished surfaces, making every 


nut and fruit centers, coated with smooth, pure choco- chair and table shine like new—no grease— 
late flavored ‘i at0-g veges q fs ee ws no varnish odor. ‘‘3 ifi One’’ prevents rust 
pure as candy can be m @ Inevery box a dain- ish f coin a 
tily figured-doily. € Your dealer should have Sunset and tarnish on every metal surface. ‘3 in 
Chocolates. If he does not, send us his name and60 One’’ lubricates everything.” Sold in all good 
4 for a handsome | Ib. box or $1.20 for a 2 Ib. stores. ‘T'wo size bottles. “I'ry it. Write 


box delivered free. 
for generous free sample and. ‘‘dictionary.” 
HESTER MARSHMALLOW CO. 
PS ct ga Rehan ey. 4 | Both tree. G, W. COLE COMPANY, 


33 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 











Chops 
Steaks and Salads 
are sane of the dishes the enjoy- 
ment of which can be very greatly 


increased by the use of 


Lea & Perrins Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Just a little on Cheese is delicious. It adds zest to Welsh Rarebit, 
Macaroni with Cheese, Cheese Toast and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Beware of imitations. John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 
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~\ublune 


IN SPLITS 


is served on Pullman and Dining Cars and on 
Ocean and Lake Steamers. 

Travel sickness, on land or sea, is immediately 
relieved by its use. Malt-Nutrine is‘a tonic and 
liquid food easily retained by the weakest stomach. 

Prepared by j 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When you buy a shot gun you want first of all hard, accurate Soa 
then convenience, durability and last of all ornamentation. Baker Guns are 
made in 12 grades and models from $20.00 to $250.00 but, remember this, 
the hard and accurate shooting qualities are there in all grades. Baker 
Guns shoot to kill regardless of price. 

We aim to give you full value in material and high skilled labor—that is 
what makes good guns. ; 

N.B. Baker Guns have automatic safety blocks absolutely preventing 
accidental discarge. 


Send today for circular of Prize contest in which we offer a Baker hammerless gun for the 
best shooting story. Also copy of Baker Gunner free. 


Baker Gun & Forging Co. 


THE SPOR TAN’S OK: : TRE SPOR MAN'S OK 
| B (KER 76 Liberty Street, BATAVIA, N.Y. | B FNQOIER | 

















RELOADED BY ITS RECOIL 


No work to shoot this new Remington, Just pull the 
trigger for each shot, and the rifle shoots until the maga- 
zine holding five cartridges is empty. It is reloaded in 
one second by pushing the contents of a clip into the open 
breech. The .35 Remington cartridge strikes a ton blow. 
The bullet weighs 200 grains, and has a velocity of about 
2,000 feet per second. It is a take down, hammerless, 
accurate safe rifle, and 


“Big Enough for the Biggest Game” 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


WORKS, ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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Hardware 
as a Decorative Feature 


Every home-builder should make the selection of hard- 
ware trimmings a personal matter. If the choice is left to 
someone else you are almost certain to be dissatisfied with 


the result. Make it a point to select the design and finish 
of the hardware yourself. 


SARGENT’S 


Artistic 


Hardware 


offers unusual possibilities for making the hardware a decorative 
feature of the new home. argent’'s Book of Designs (sent free) 
will be of real assistance to you. From the 63 patterns illustrated 
you will be able to choose the design to suit your taste and the archi- 
tecture of your house, and the selections which you make can be 
supplied through your local dealer. 


The Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks insures long life 
to the lock. You owe it to yourself to investigate its merits. 
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Write for Sargent’s Book of Destgns to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 


SARGENT & CO., 165 Leonard Street, New York. 











FACE 
SAVE TIMES NECK 
When it to keeping clean a large be: 

phi mrsen dens weet, ARMS 
labor) means cutting in half the cleaning expense. REMOVED 





Everyone appreciates that—don't you? 

All modern office buildings in Los Angeles, as 
well as the better residences, apartments, hotels and 
a host of smaller business blocks, are invariably 
equipped with Hipolito Reversible Windows for I COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled 

* g | on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
that reason. Inside and outside, they can be covered that the hair was completely removed. We named the 
cleaned thoroughly and quickly from the interior of new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 

sf | sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if 

the room. They raise and lower and also revolve by magic. [It Cannot Fail. 1f the growth be light, one application 

eo 2 will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 
on invisible side pivots to any angle. Afford moles, may require two or more applications, and without slightest 
greater ventilation, too, without drafts. injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 

| Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Builders, architects, contractors and home- Used by people of refi t, and r ded by 
owners will find profitable reading in our all who have tested its merits 
booklet. It is instructive—and free. | Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), 
Send for it now. 


on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly, Postage stamps taken. 


° ® LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
Hipolito Screen & Sash Co. MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
634-638 Maple Ave. Dept. 519, Cincinnati, Ohio 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Every Bottle Guaranteed 
We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
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is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

: ments of every make 

of navemati. It comes in various grades 
—a special “" - pee make of engine. 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile! 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
acities. Send for Mobiloil book- 
et which lists every make of 
automobile and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil to use foreach. It’s 
free. Mobiloil manufacturec by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 





SB ita a-haaune 
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An Exclusive 
iXa-Waleaameyi 


Suspender 


saves many a pound of pressure across the 
back and shoulders in the course of the day. 
It is elegant and fashionable. Retails 50 cents. 
The store that sells the KADY is the one most 


likely to be sincere with its customers. 


If your dealer happens not to have the Kady, send your 
order direct to us with price, mentioning his name. 


The Ohio Suspender Co., Mansfield, 0. 




















Its all in the Clasp 


















Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 


They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 





Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for SOcts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER CoO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 


























MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET P 

















“* When Frost is on the Pumokin 
and fodder's in the shock,'’ there comes a feeling of 
Satisfaction to daily users o! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder ’ 


at having survived the summer months with elear skin and com- 

plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 

delightful after bathing and after shaving, and indispensable in 
the nurse: 

For your protection it is put upin a non-refillable box—the 
“box that lox.” If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it's genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and | 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. i 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try MENNEN'S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 
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MOTTON 


Better Than g@pii 
Real Leather 


Se '. And Sold for 

ed One=Third 
! The Price 

AAU GOMANCAPEUOUUUUSAUAUNTCONSESOEOCCOOEANUOOTUOOLUCCULECDEC CUE VODCO NOU TAUCEECCUSCT ONTO ACU AACE 


° is the absolute truth as thousands of users have testi- 
This statement fied. You can’t tell the difference between Pantasote 
leather and real leather. Pantasote leather can be used for every purpose for which 
real leather is adapted. Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, easily 
cleaned, does not crack, is fireproof, waterproof, and wears better 
than most leathers and only costs one-third as much, 


Beware of Substitutions for Pantasote 
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The great demand for Pantasote has led to the substitution 
of many inferior imitations. To protect you against fraud 
accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your 
dealer or upholsterer unless it bears our trade-mark 
label shown below. Do not accept his “ just as 
good"’ theory ; insist upon Pantasote. On 
piece goods, see that the word * Pantasote”’ 
is embossed on selvedge edge, Pantasote 
was awarded the Grand Prize and 
two Gold Medals at St. Louis 


A Full Line of 


Leather 
Furniture 


is to be seen at 
our showrooms 


26 West 34th St., New York 


Have You a Chair that Needs 


ai i We make it easy for all 
Re covering ? to test Pantasote by mail- 
ing postpaid, on receipt of remittance by Post Office 
money order or by registered letter (we will not be re- 

sponsible for money or stamps which may be lost in the 
mail), a sample Morocco embossed square 18x 18 inches, 25 
cents ; 25x25 inches, 50 cents; 27 x 27 inches, 70 cents ; and 36x 36 
inches, $1.00. Just the thing for chair seat, cushion or footstool. 


Send postal for beautiful book, ‘‘ The Man in the Stage Coach,”’ which con- 
tains an interesting story and tells all about Pantasote leather. It is profusely 
illustrated in ten colors, by leading artists. It gives particulars, prices, and includes 
sample of the material, exact tints from which to select. It also includes cuts showing 
the handsomest and most extensive line of leather cov- 
ered furniture, giving prices and details of each 
piece. Just write us and it will be sent 
postpaid. Address all communica- 
tions to 


The Pantasote 
Company 
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A Beautiful Effect in 
Pantasote Leather 
Furniture 





For the best LIMERICKS on 


LEATHER 
Pantasote is better than real leather and costs only one- 
third as much. Waterproof, fireproof and greaseproof. 


Nothing equals it for upholstery. Jllustrated booklet 


containing sample Limericks, with particulars of contest 
and list of prizes sent free, 
THIS IS A LIMERICK: 
There wasa great swell in Japan 


Whose name on a Tuesday began, 
Including 100 Annual subscriptions to It lasted through Sunday, 


i Till twilight on Monday. 
arper's Bazar And sounded like stones in a can. 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL | °c 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Limerick Dept. 11 Bowling Green Bldg., New York 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED AD. RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
No order accepted for less than four lines 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
ADVERTISE 











REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—California 





Alfalfa and —_ pond Paying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, For further particulars, write 


00 
NOBLE WENTZ, “T015 Eighth Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 

eo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 





SAN RAFAEL—Suburban to the center of San Fran- 
cisco; 50 minutes distant; finest electric and steam rail- 
road service, half hourly. Large lots, trees, garden spot, 
verfect climate. Lots $200 to $500. View unsurpassed. 
Write at once. Also our $10 per month 7 per cent divi- 
dend stock proposition will help you own your building 
site free. Write for particulars. Will place an agency in 
each community. Northern Counties Realty Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 711 Sansome street, San Francisco, California. 





CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance entire 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no interest; 
5-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready to plow; under 
irrigation; perpetual water right; immediate possession 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, room 40, San 
Francisco, California. 





IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
de The May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, 

alifornia. 











THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of. Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. ‘It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms nt potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 aeres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale, California. 





EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in California 
should have our catalogue of farms. Hawk, Hawley & 
Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 





OAKLAND—Write me for information about choice 
investments in down town improved income business prop- 
erty or a cozy cottage home. Rent or sale. Geo. W. 
Austin, Oakland, California. 


MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—Under beautiful 
Mount Tamalpais. 40 to 60 minutes from center of San 
Francisco. Suburban boat and train service every few 
minutes. Tomes and unimproved lots and acreage my 
specialty. Quiet and select communities. The place for 
the city man and toiler to live. Correspondence invited. 
Low prices. W. L. Courtright, San Rafael, California. 


SUNNYVALE, _ CALIFORNIA—Climatic conditions, 
location and shipping facilities insures great manufactur- 
ing center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay- 
rolls at $12,000 per week. Best for cherries, prunes, other 
fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 
Southern Pacific trains daily, 3 miles from San Francisco 
bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 38 miles. 
Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome 
illustrated booklet, free. 


NEAR LOS ANGELES, in center of thriving city, buy 
acre or more English Walnuts, yielding about $200 
annually, subdivide into building lots and double your 
money in a year. For particulars write owner, G. W. 
Vansyckle, 506 Union Trust, Los Angeles, California. 


SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, California, 
the fastest growing town on the peninsula, untold of 
opportunities advance themselves for the working men 
of small means, backed by a rich country and great 
manufactories it is bound to advance, write for particulars 
to K. Hamilton Sim & Son 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


ALFALFA WORK FARMS—270 acres in cultivation 
“under” water. Open range. Fine buildings. $60 per 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under cultivation, $3,500. Other 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 
lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 
Trowbridge, Medford, Oregon. 























FARMERS REAL ESTATE CO., ROSEBURG, ORE. 
Umpqua Valley, the land of fine fruits; splendid climate 
winter and summer. Paying farms, large and small, timber 
lands, stock ranches, also Coos Bay properties. Send for our 
catalogue. 





FOR LARGE OR SMALL FARMS, orchards and 
vineyards in the Sacramento valley, get our lists and 
prices before buying. We have the best colony tracts in 
~ state. No irrigation. Central California Realty Co., 
. rE. Doane, manager, 1003 K street, Sacramento, Cali: 
ornia. 


COME to the sublime country near the setting sun, 
in a balmy climate, and win a home for your own. Write 
for free literature or send 25 cents for George Washington 
Mountain postal cards, nature’s mighty profile of the 
Father of our Country, to Chamber of Commerce, room 
407 Astoria, Oregon. 





STOCK RANCH—13,000 acres, splendidly wooded, 
watered and stocked; near small town: fully equipped 
with implements: some orchard: own by an ew vad 
must sell; estimated value of bottom land. ranges, tim 
stock and improvements, $337.000. Cash $150,000 will ol 
it. A bargain. Write Geo. W. Austin, agent, 1018 Broad- 
way, Oakland. 








COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilities: 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked_ harbor 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
information call on or address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, 
Oregon. 
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REAL ESTATE—Washington 





KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama ‘‘ad.” 





SOUTH WESTERN WASHINGTON—Our coal, timber 
and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-residents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Co., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash. 


CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON—Dairymen get $9 a cow 
per month for over eight months. Condensery Co. helps 
farmer buy herds. Al chance for men of limited means. 
Newly discovered coal lands offer attractive investments. 
Railroads building into field. No better timber buys on 
coast. Stumpage, $1 to $1.50. This wide city will help 
manufacturers. Investigation solicited. Write J. E. 
Leonard, A. L. Coffman & Co:, Chehalis Co-op’t’ve Co. 
xr Ponder & Gable. 








FRUIT FARM—60 acres, 40 improved, good buildings; 
all under fence; 800 bearing trees, best varieties; all kinds 
small fruit; running water; price, $5,000. Brisbin, Smith & 
Livesey, Bellingham, Wash. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 








SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samson Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 





HIGH GRADE HELP 


THOUSANDS IN USE Siseniiaah the world. $15.00 
‘‘“Gem’”’ Adding Machine, very compact, elegant side line. 
Special Offer to high-grade agents. Automatic Adding 
Machine Co., Dept. 17, 332 Broadway, 


POPULAR MUSIC 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 cts. PER COPY. 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell — Bullfrog — Coon — Cheyenne 
Happy Heine—lIola—Idaho—Laughing Water—Starlight 
Would you Care—Cavalleria Rusticana—Fifth Nocturne 
Flatterer—Flower Song—I1 Ear: atore—Spring Song. Send 
2 cts. postage for FREE CATALOG. 
American Music Co., 66-69 Leonard St., New York, N. Y 














REAL ESTATE WANTED 


I CAN SELL YOUR RANCH, town property or busi- 
ness — cash or trade it for city property. Write me. 
Geo. W. Austin, 1018 Broadway, Oakland. 








HOTELS 





CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Senne, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 








DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 





SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS—Our new 
catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engravings, 100,000 items, 
Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical 
and Musical Goods, ete. Lowest prices on record. Fine 
pianos, guaranteed ten years, only $160.00. Write to-day 
for the big 53 of the Foremost Concern of its kind in 
the world. . Myers Co., 47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk Z, 
New York. 





TOILET ARTICLES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED. 
A woman’s own story. How she cured herself forever of 
superfluous hair by a home treatment that is safe, positive 
and true to nature. Write me to-day, enclose stamp. I 
will tell you all. Florence Hawthorne, 191 White Plains 
As New York. 











OUR VAC UU M CAP when used a few minutes wake 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a_ new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 





AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


100 SECOND HAND CARS FOR SALE—Full list on 
application. Write for free og of Information.” 
References: Dun or Bradstreet. Jas. E. Plew, 240 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


ROSEVILLE. We will sell you a lot and build you 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rental 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on your in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe invest- 
ment? Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacramento, 
California. Bank references. 








COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours js 
the handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 
fornia. 





FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 





SUPPLIES 


SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO.  Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 











YARD WIDE SILKS. Pure dyed blacks $1 to $1. 75. 
No better black taffeta made than our $1.75 grade. Only 
silk factory in the state. L. A. Silk Works, 511 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Istablished 1869. 








JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Building,’ Chicago; 1005 
Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 
Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California. 





LEAF YTOBACCO—Kohlberg & Co., 
street, San Francisco, California. 


526 Washington 





THE CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
desires to inform its members and the law abiding public 
that they have removed to their new quarters in the 
Merchants Exchange Building, rooms Nos. 917-18-20 and 
22, and they cordially invite those who are members, or 
who are unlawfully imposed upon, to call. By order of 
the Executive Comunittee. 





SUNTAN LEATHER og ge pillow covers, novelties, 
etc. Suntan Art Skins are the best. 30 different shades, 
$1.25 each—catalogue free. Buy direct at factory prices. 
Leather Grille & Drapery Co., cor. 7th and Spring Streets, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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~ BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding witt any 
of the following Banks: 





OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
The Oldest National Bank in California Capital Stock - - - - - + $1,000,000 
Capital - - $1,500,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
S 1 $1 500.000 Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
urpius - - yUYU, tion consistent with conservative banking. 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 


individuals and is fully prepared to care for the UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


needs of its patrons. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA | THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


NATIONAL BANK UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 














OF SAN FRANCISCO CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
Capital Paid Up. .  $ 6,000,000.00 ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 4,584,805.19 JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 
Rotel os. 0. ous» SIDSBI A519 San Francisco, California 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 








PRETesmeeme.surucea ‘The Anglo-Californian Bank, L’ 


Capital paid in and Surplus 
00 ESTABLISHED 1873 





farce . ° ° i . — CarPy 5 

ICE-PRESIDENT . . .«. . EGALLET 500 000 
VICE-PRESIDENT . . . . Leon Bocgueraz Capital oii $1, d 

SecreTarRy . . . . . . =A. Bousquet Surplus Pagan 1,500,000 

LE DIRECTORS ™ 

. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney on Bocqueraz 

§ * ——— Jj O. 7 a4 Carpy AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
2. J. De Sabla, Jr. . M. Dupas . 8. Godeau 

E Vanes tT weak SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Guaranteed Capital and Surplus ; ; ; ; : $ 2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash : , ' : ; 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 ’ ; ‘ , y , 4 38,156,931.28 


OFFICERS 








President . | N.OHLANDT Cashier . . A. H. R. SCHMIDT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ist Vice-President . DANIEL MEYER Asst. Cashier ; WM. HERRMANN N. OHLANDT 
2d Vice-President ° EMIL ROHTE Secretary . - GEORGE TOURNY DANIEL MEYER J. W. VAN BERGEN 
Asst. Secretary ; A. H. MULLER EMIL ROHTE F. TILLMANN, Jr., 
IGN. So gaa E. T. KRUSE and 
GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys I. N. WALTER W. S. GOODFELLOW 
Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 Surplus, $3, 459,038.08 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: London, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Shanghai, Penang, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, Panama. 
Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. ’ 
Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. Interest paid on Term Deposits. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 
Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 
WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 


Cus. F Lexce CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA = ®&;Teox« 


President Manager 
42 Montgomery Street 





SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 

624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $1,500,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES =- - 6,097,256 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
ent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 








The San Francisco National Bank | 


iain ——— 
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Capital $500,000 
GEORGE W. MAPES, President 
C. T. BENDER, Cashier 


G. W. MAPES, M. E. WARD, A. H. MANNING, A. M. 


The Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada 


geeks ae Profits $195,115.48 
M ARD, Vice-Pre: side nt 
G. H. TAYLOR, og Cashier 
DIRECT 


WA RD, D. A. BENDER, 


Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. 
other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


Deposits $2,750,000 
F. M. ROWLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
FRED STADTMULLER, 2nd Assistant Cashier 
F. M» ROWLAND, C. T. BENDER 


U. S. Bonds and 














FIRE 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, Vice-Pres 
Louis WEINMANN, Secretary 





FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 





MARINE 





CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT 


AUTOMOBILE 


J. B. LEVISON, 2np. V. P.& MARINE SEe’y 
THOMAS M. GARDINER, TrReasuRER 











WILLIAM J. BREWER 


INCORPORATED 





Members Goldfield Mining Stock Cuda. 
wo Nevada — Bought and Sold on Com- 
rs from Out-of-Town Brokers 
re may Careful Attention. mex oe f Services 
for the Experting of Mines Furnished In- 
vestors Reports on Properties Supplied. @ New 
York and San Francisco Connections. 








ADDRESS 


WILLIAM J. BREWER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 











Incorporate in Nevada 


of the Corporation 


Advantages Laws of Nevada 


No Annual Tax on Franchise or Capitalization 
No Stockholder’s Liability on Paid Up Stock 


Meetings of stockholders, directors and executive committee may be 
held wherever the by-laws may prescribe in other S| ¥ 

Offices may be maintained in other States, if an office is maintained in 
Nevada with a resident agent in charge. 

Copy of Nevada Corporation Law will be furnished on request. 


Nevada Agency and Trust Company 
ROOM 5, SMITH BLDG., 204 VIRGINIA STREET, RENO, NEVADA 








DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 


AND 


Trust Funds 
SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., . San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 


Private wire to New York 
List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 














DEWEY, STRONG & CO. 


(Established 1860) 


Solicitors of Patents 


Counselors in Patent and Trademark Causes 


1105-06 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco 











TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO. niniia iiemers 


Have reamed buines 324 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 








Send $1.50 for a year’s subscription toSunset Magazine 
and a copy of The Road of a Thousand Wonders, a book of 75 pages, with 
125 dna views iad the wonder spots of the Pacific Coast country 
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or) feMITATIONS 
fe => | paythedealer 
ks a larger profit 


otherwise you would never be offered a a 
substitute when you ask for an advertised 

article. Imitations are not advertised, because * 
they are not permanent. For every genuine bi 


th 
article there are many imitations. The imitator a 


. 
has no reputation to sustain—the advertiser 
has. It stands to reason that the advertised C 
article is the best, otherwise the public —— 
would not buy it and the advertising could 
not be continued. When you ask for an 


advertised article, see that you get it. 


yy  . VR A 


Refuse Imitations 
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$1500 A Year For Life 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber 
Production Company should, at maturity, yield you a sure and certain income of 
$1,506 a year. No large cash payment down is required to secure them as they can 
be paid for as follows: $25.90 a month for the first year; $20.00 a month for the 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; then $20.00 a month the 
last year—making $1,500 in seven years which covers the entire cost. 


One or more shares are sold at a proportional rate. 


The income derived trom trees during the seven-year. development period should 

average 25 per cent on the money invested; then $1,500 a year for life. This most 
conservative estimate is based upon government reports of the United States and 
# Great Britain, the most reliable sources cf information in the world. 
On our splendid estate of 12,000 acres in Tropical Mexico, we are changing the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods hitherto employed 
by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, and 
under Anglo Saxon supervision. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year in any market in the world at a pr ice that has been steadily increasing for years. 
For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months before it 
reached the civilized market. ‘The price has doubled in a decade, and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the 
rubber tree. 

We are now engaged in this new and immensely profitable industry on a large scale, 
and the unusual opportunity is open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 

: share represents an undivided interest in all our land—6,000 acres of which is being 
ONE OF OUR 15 MONTHS planted to rubber, and what has already been accomplished assures the success of the 
OLD TREES enterprise. 

Every possible safeguard surrounds the investor. These safeguards are embodied 
in the contracts which provide that you are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no fines or assessments, and payments will 
be suspended for three months without prejudice and may be made up at any time during the seven years. 

Our literature gives conclusive facts, logical figures, and definite reference as to our integrity and responsi- 
bility, and proves that our proposition is bona fide, safe and enormously p1 rofitable. Such an investment insures 
the absolute safety of your future and comfort in old age. Our booklet, “Money Making Opportunities of 
Mexico,”’ proves that our statements are absolutely correct. The Company is divided into only 6,000 shares which 
are being rapidly taken—over 900 people having already become associated with us. 

Write to us and we will furnish you with facts that will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan 
Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive immediate attention. Write for it today 


Conservative Rubber Production Company, Sse 











A Home Phone for 
Your Home 





money saver. Itnever tires, never delays, never mistakes. ; 
A correct call will bring immediate results. We have no party lines. 


THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 











Berkeley,California Free 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you free a pictorial map 
of Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco Bay. 
McLAUGHLIN, DRIGGS CO., 1041 University Avenue, Berkeley, California 














If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 
posted on current music. Blas in TOLal 


Ee Te ee Pe ee ee ee ee ee I na ks ts aerieiaradbaes aries swe ae ABM gales aaaOK 


Coty Mat es oo os osc naccccenn jewaembanawen eae eee = I am interested in ............---- 
(State here w hether pis anist, vocalist, * ete. aie 


Chickering Piano Agency BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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GOLDFIELD 


PRODUCING 





PER MONTH 


is the center of the richest mineral section of the world. Here 
are unparalleled investment and speculative opportunities. 
Enormous sums of money have been and will be made in 
Nevada Mining. The mineral possibilities of the State are 
unlimited. Opportunities for profitable investment are better 
here than in any other portion of the United States. The 
estimated gold and silver production of Nevada during 1907 
is $50,000,000.00, and the mining industry of the State is 
in its infancy. There are greater opportunities of making 
money in Nevada mining investments to-day than ever 
before. You are looking for profitable sources of investment. 
Why be satisfied with five or six per cent per annum when 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE investments can be had in Nevada 
that will net from twenty to thirty or forty per cent per year? 
While investments with an element of speculation can be 
had that will in many cases return from 100% to 1000% 
profit in twelve months. 


Investigate this matter for yourself. Get in touch with mining in 
Nevada by reading my 


WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE UPON REQUEST. If you desire information 
of any mine in Nevada, write me. I have representatives in all important 
camps, andI can give you the information you want. It is free for the 
asking. My market letter is the only one sent out regularly from Goldfield, 
and YOU WANT IT. 


G. S. JOHNSON, Broker 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


Write Me . 
P. O. BOX 5666 


To-Day 


$2,000,000 Gold 
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SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICB POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








CLASS A 
American Boy 
a wader we : Any two of 
American Magazine .50 
Better Fruit ‘ these 
Business World 
Camera Craft $1 65 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... s 
Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 
Cosmopolitan . 
Garden Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 
Modern Woman 
National Magazine 
Outdoors . 
Pacific Monthly 
Philistine . 


SUNSET 


with any one 
of these 


$2.00 
SUNSET 


50 with any two 
0 of these 


$2.65 


Pictorial Review 

Style & Amer. Dressmaker.... 
Suburban Life 

Success . 


Toledo Blade, weekly 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 
World To-day 





EMBER ou ow aie. 0 sn cep ales s)o.e:e'e $1.50 
Review of Reviews...... OUR PRICE 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 


: $4.00 
Success . 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 
AND WORTH IT. 


3} $380 


OUR PRICE 
$2.00 


A - customer sending us 
One Magazine Free fon Ecntinatin w ay 
have free and sent to any ye ANY 


MAGAZINE P MENTIONED IN’ CLASS 


Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
munity. 








SUNSET .. 
Etude . 





SEP TD ea ae $1.50 
Pacific Monthly 











JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET 


PORTLAND OREGON 











Flood Building 


The McConway & Torley Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN @ EYRE 


San Francisco 














HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Road of a 
Thousand 
Wonders 


The most beautiful book of Pacific Coast 
views ever printed. 

Send $1.50 for a copy of this book and a 

year’s subscription to ‘‘Sunset Magazine.’’ 





& Co., 





machinery and automatic devices. 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


McNally 


Chicago 


THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 
lishing plant include the latest time- saving 
We aim to do 











we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
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Save you trouble and money. The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 
the air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close- 
treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, og Accept no imitations, 
guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. Give size 

Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting 


THE VIM SeetS) cnicaco i Pair 


PUNCTURE PROOF SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 


-woven tension fabric chemically 


wanted. 
Goods free. Dealers wanted. S$ O5 











Make Money in Your Spare Time 


SuNSET MAGAZINE offers a very attractive opportunity requiring 
only a little effort on your part. Write for full information to 


Room 16, Department G 


Flood Building, San Francisco 











I. LEVY 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 





The 
National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 


Bakersfield Coalinga 
Santa Maria 


McKittrick 


























B&R sheathing paper 


e the best and 1 mplete lir ve Wet ription 
ws abe Sa a 


Bonestell, Disdoideon. & Co. 


California's Leading Paper House 


473 to 485 Sixth Street 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of eons. Crossings. Split Switches, 

Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘Channel ”’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’’ Clamp 
Frogs ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


San Francisco 
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PHOTO 
PRINTING 
AND 
DEVELOPING 
AT 
CUT PRICES 


Roll film of 12 
exposures, 10c. 


Roll film of 6 ex- 
H OTO U Fe PLY 0 aye ae 
& Dry plates and 


MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR on yore ae 
PHOTO 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE 


AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS [J xsovxren) 


14x2 ..3cea 


ARGO Monomut® ARGO|#8e 


2..9C €a 








x 
DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 3% x 4%..5cea 
L. GROSS Doz. GROSS 2% x 4%..5cea 
3% x 3% x $1.20 4 4 4 $0.12 $1.20 4 x5 ..6cea 
4 x5 : 1.50 > 30 3.00 ag ? 
3% x ..6¢ ea 
x 


BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS L .-10c ea 
1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA PLATES 


4% x 6%..8cea 


1262 BROADWAY - - - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA J 5 xs ..10cea 














|Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 




















REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “*“"“‘sa'FRancisco, Catron” 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














Your Water Problem Solved "own waren woxs 


You want water always canlan d you can raise it 


ise the running stream and a Rife Hyd raulic Ram: any heiht racy 
an apr, at ‘actory 


means of fresh water 
supply known. Nocareneeded, always going, norepairs. Sold on 30 days’ freetrial. Send for book and investigate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Building, New York 
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GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office ce further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President 











Cable Address: ULCO 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 








San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 


MAN UEFA CT URE RS OF 


z. 





L. HUETER 
Proprietor 


Fine Coach, Railway and Furniture 





Note: The Varnishes used by the 
Southern Pacific Company are 


VARNISHES ™=="=" 


1532 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Malthoid Roofing 


is the ready-to-lay roofing that lasts longest 
and gives best service winter or summer. 
Malthoid occupies a prominent place in the plans of architects 


engaged in the erection of Class ‘‘A”’ and other first-class struc- 
tures in this city. Write for free booklet. 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 


Merchants Exchange Building 
City Warehouse, Guerrero St., near Fifteenth 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











Sunset Magazine 











Flours and Meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 

















Sterilized Meals pack 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California 











Henry Lund & Company 


San Francisco and Liverpool 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street 


San Francisco, California 





getic solicitors. 


offers good money making opportunities to ener- 
Write for further information to 


Subscription Department, Room 16, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
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F you can afford to ride on street cars, 
you can afford to have a telephone. 
Frequently the saving in car fare will 

pay for the telephone. Now and always 
the best telephone service is that supplied 
by the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. This Company offers its patrons 
the additional advantage of long-distance 
connections, enabling them to talk for 
small cost to 275,000 Bell subscribers on 
the Pacific Coast. 

















Instantaneous Steam Generators 


For power, house heating and all purposes where steam or hot 
water is required 


SIZE No. 2———$100.00 


Complete with gas burner and three lengths of 4-inch venting 


] USES GAS FOR FUEL | 


Economical, absolutely safe from explosion 
Simple as a kitchen boiler 


NO PERMIT NECESSARY 


Just the thing for butchers, dairies, vulcanizing and small power 
usage. Demonstration in our exhibition rooms 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


THE GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


1131 Polk Street near Sutter, San Francisco, California 
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wenimictats il WOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Locomotives 
Both Single ion and C d and 
Ea all ei of Track. 
I icularly adapted for Logging and 
met ol ts and for Mines oad Funan, . 

tric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
- Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway and 


Suburban Service. 


BURNHAM WILLIAMS & Co., "Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


Cable gthvees” * Baldwin,’’ Philadelphia 
PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Go., 426 California St., San Francisco, Cal. William P: Evans, 306 Lumber Exchange, Portland, Ore.; Maynard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





























Superiority is our Trademark 


They were built by the St. Louis Car Company, and, like all equipment tumed out by them, are first-class in every 
respect. We refer to the handsome new pach being operated by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
and which carried many thousands to the Portland Exposition. The St. Louis Car Company built eight of 
these splendid cars numbered as follows: 132-133-134-135-136-137-138-139. This institution was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR PLANT of the world. 


St. Louis Car Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 

















STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 


GAS ENGINES 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 









WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 












New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps %"""™" 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers un Rides. 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United States Express Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 
214 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














OULU TIMY LL 


Greatest Strength Least Wer tht 


haa © Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIEICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . 


SREABA SHEKEL AUB GD. General Sales Office WITTSRNRG VENA. 


WRANCYH ORTICES — SEY NORM. — CRAATCAGO. 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 








OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of ‘All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 








CITY AGENCY CO. 


SPECIALTY AND NOVELTY ARTICLES CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL GOODS FOR SALE TO THE 
EASTERN PUBLIC BY MAIL ORDER. SEND FOR OUR LISTS. 
We a.so DESIRE FOR CALIFORNIA TRADE ALL KINDS OF 
EASTERN ARTICLES & AGENCIES. SEND US YOUR PROPOSITIONS 


41 FOURTH STREET 


CITY PRINTING CO. § CITY PRINTING CO. 





PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


CITY ADVERTISING co COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. WE HANDLE LOCAL 
. 


ADVERTISING FOR EASTERN FIRMS WISHING TO INTRODUCE 
LOCAL AND PUBLICATION ADVERTISING THEIR GOODS OR DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRINTED MATTER TO CALI- 


CITY STATIONERY CO. FORNIA CITIES 


OFFICE AND BUSINESS STATIONERY CITY AGENCY Co. 





NEAR MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA LLOYD €. COMEGYS, General Manager 

















Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Golden Gate Lard Primrose Salad Oil 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
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THE STRONGEST 
COPPER BELT IN 

ALL THE WORLD IS 
KNOWN AS THE 


SEVEN 
DEVILS 
DISTRICT 


\\ 
f 


AN 








FIRST OFFERING OF FIDELITY STOCK 


’ For the first time since the FIDELITY COPPER COMPANY 
received the gold medal for the world’s best sample of copper 
ore at the Lewis & Clark Centennial Exposition, the stock of 
that company is offered for sale at TEN CENTS per share. 
THE SEVEN DEVILS DISTRICT, in which these properties 
are located, is recognized by leading mining engineers as the 
strongest copper belt in the world. Send to us for prospectus, 
telling of the district and the FIDELITY COPPER COM- 
PANY’S properties. Sent FREE. 





















The Fidelity Copper Company 


owns 17 claims, free from all indebtedness. Oneen- 
gineer states: ““When your mine is opened, it will 
direct the eyes of the world to the SEVEN DEVILS 
DISTRICT.” Another states: “I find sufficient 
glance and bornite to warrant shipment in the near 
future."” Another statement: “One lode, 16 feet long, 
can be traced several thousand feet.’’ Another state- 
ment: “I firmly believe, that by judicious sorting, this 
ore would do to ship right from the surface."’ One tunnel, 
240 feet long, with 8 or 10 open cuts, varying from 10 to 25 
feet in length, comprises the developement. Contracts have 
just been let for 1,500 feet more of tunnel. Railroad building 
within three-quarters of a mile. Plenty of timber and water. 
Stock purchased now will be worth par when the road is com- 
pleted. For prospectus and complete information, address 


Commonwealth Trust Company 


Fiscal Agents 


Commonwealth Building, Portland, Oregon 





a 
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JOHN C. AINSWORTH, President ARTHUR G. PRITCHARD, Cashier 


[CONTI NENTA =“ PETKAUPMANTSooond Visine. GnbRON BKOWMK,Stesany 
CASUALTY | : d li 
COMPANY Fi e Ity 
CHICAGO By t 
vecavcyamerinae |) | COMpany Bank 


esate including our popular 


‘PERFECTION ** contracts for bus- 


iw... Tacoma, Washington 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN WASHINGTON 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Comparative Growth of Deposits 


Producers and all others interested May 20,1902 . . . $943,148.77 
address May 20,1903 . . . $1,357,905.13 


May 20,1904 . . $1,668.658.86 
J. E. BETTS May 20,1905 | . $1,901,320.61 


Acting Resident Manager May 20, 1906 $2, 93] 202. 90 
201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building May 20, | 907 $3, 12, 800. il 


San Francisco California Comueseich Aaseunte, Giltateed 
“ 7 Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 


A Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 
Dollars 


Oregon has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS. The Pacific 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 
able timber in the werld. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 
the situation! The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 
practically depleted. Such heavy inroads have been made 
upon forests and other sections of the world that the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its they It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
100 per cent during the next few years and an investment 
made now when prices are low will net handsome returns 
We have madea study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients in the 
most conservative manner. We know froin our study of 
conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber lands. Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or large amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it to advantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as to our reliability. Write today to 


Fred A. Kribs, portvano, onecon 




































































Copyright 1906 by Darius Krwsry. Seattle. 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan io make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what 
the resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be; and will send you descriptive 
books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been 
first determined. 





THE FAMOUS: 444 
_. Ui fMRI IS 
SanlalKres Vey — 





LoS 
SanJ OSE Hosay 
A Cityof 40,000 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 





° All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
* the very heart of it. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

CHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 
ily. We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
The man of Family - thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 


if you don’t need them at home. 
For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH T. BROOKS, Secretary 
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Santa Barbara 
California 


Is the Most Charming Homeland 
of the West 


In beauty of location and 
perfection of climate 
it has no rival on 
any shore 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 


J. L. HURLBUT, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 














CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 
age. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 








Thousands of Acres 
to be Thrown Open 
in California 


Los ANGELEs, Aug. 31.— Under the 
new arrangement just announced, 
governing the sixth opening in Cali- 
fornia lands, actual residence upon 
the land is not necessary, but it must 
be improved with buildings, orchards 
or irrigation ditches during the first 
year, which insures population, active 
and rapid growth. Applications may 
now be filed for land in the new 
settlement up to December first. 

We will send you the New Plan 
Book of Instructions to Homeseekers 
for ten cents (stamps or coin) and 
include a three months’ subscription 
to the Western Empire, a valuable 
California magazine about the won- 
derful industrial development of Cali- 
fornia rural life, sports, adventure, 
etc. Also sample copies of the Pacific 
Fruit World and the Live Stock 
Tribune, the two leading farm and 
poultry papers of California — all for 
ten cents, which may result in a long 
life and modest fortune for you. 

Address Home Extension Com- 
mittee, No. 208 Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Starting a New Town 


“One of the most remarkable colonies in the 
State is the one recently founded in the Salinas 
Valley, near Soledad, known as the Clark Colony. A 
7000-acre ranch, controlling a large and ample water 
right, with excellent soil conditions, was purchased 
by a homeseekers’ club formed by the Home Exten- 
sion Committee. The land was not purchased until 
they had enough members to put a family on every 
twenty acres. They got the land at the wholesale 
market price. Three hundred families moved to the 
place in a body. They have already built sixty-two 
houses. They have meeting houses, stores and are 
preparing to vote for a high school. 

“The fundamental features of the plan are that 
society is immediately provided, and improvements 
begin at once. There is no going alone to a new tract 
and waiting for neighbors. Having bought the ranch 
in a lump at wholesale prices, each member has land 
which has increased in value because of the popula- 
tion. Twelve weeks ago there was only one ranch 
house. To-day there is a church and school, and a 
full-fledged town is in operation. The town lots were 
sold to the families who bought the farms, and they 
were priced at just what the land cost as a grain 
ranch. The increased value of town property is 
thereby retained to the home builders who create 
it.’”—San Francisco Daily Chronicle (July 15, 1905). 
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New Transcontinental Road Building 
WORK ON THE SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY HAS BEGUN 





























A LEMON ORCHARD NEAR SAN DIEGO 


S HAS A RECORD OF BUILDING 

A N 7 E G O FOR PAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
UNEQUALLED IN THE WEST 

AND HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 

AMONG THE GROWING CITIES A | | FO a N lA 

OF THE GREAT STATE OF 


SAN DIEGO Has 


The Best Harbor on the Pacific Coast and the only one south of San Francisco 
into which deep draught vessels can enter to receive and discharge cargoes. 
The Best, Cheapest and most Abundant Water Supply on the Pacific Coast. 
The Best Climate in the United States or elsewhere. 
A Tributary Country rich in Horticultural, Agricultural and Mineral Resources. 
Lands are easily obtained in country adjacent and are productive along 
every line. 
For Descriptive Literature of San Diego County address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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See the 
Next 
Page 
for 

“Good Luck” 








Abstract Title al , Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt gades. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth Street 


HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 


SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 








Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 


ton Bloc 


tT 32006 


For beautiful ranch home of 164 acres. Has nice house, also cottage 
for workmen, barn, engine house. pump, olive oil mill, olive trees, pears, 
lemons, ete. For sale on account of death. Property can be bought on 
long time. Full particulars from 


TNA SECURITIES COMPANY 
P. 0. Box “‘C” San Diego, California 








BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS A. RIFE, 
President. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


San Diego Office: 
228-234 Granger Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 


The Direct Way East 


Is over theSunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 
901 Fifth Street, 


Los Angeles Office: 
525-527 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 














San Diego | 1318-1320 D. Street 


$200,000.00 ak ye pateetion of policy holders deposited 


John F. Forward, Stearns & Sweet, 
President. Attorneys. 


A. P. Johnson, Jr. 
Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600, 000. oo 


South 5 San Diego — 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


When i in San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


_GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ee 1883 


Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The HomeTelephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 
L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S.A. Reed, Sec’y; 


Geo. B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 
C. L. Williams, Director. 














Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 


Mercy. 
SAN DIEGO, 


Descriptive matter free. CALIFORNIA 





For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor oy. and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in rea estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Terra Bella 


“The Redlands 
of the North” 


TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


In the Heart of the Famous Porterville Orange District 
THE HOME OF THE EARLY ORANGE 


Fabulous Profit 


$1,000 to $1,500 per Acre 


We will Furnish You Verified Statements of Growers 


{and Now $75.00 to $125.00 Per Ace 


THE TERRA BELLA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY (Capital $500,000) will develop the region after the best 
Southern California Standards. 








Terra Bella is to be the Model Town of Central California. 


No Liquor and all the High-Class Restrictions. 





216 West Second Street 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET, MAPS AND ANY DESIRED INFORMATION TO 


EDWARD D. SILENT & COMPANY, General Agents 





Los Angeles, California 




















PORTERVILLE CHATS 





Five big well-drilling outfits are churning 
holes through the dry soil to the under- 
flow from the Sierra snows, in the 


Porterville 
Early Orange Belt 


Two or three good wells a month are grad- 
ually adding to the extent of the orchards. 
These wells yield 15 to 150 inches of water— 
200,000 to 2,000,000 gallons per day. A 
50-inch well supplies 100 acres of bearing 
orchard. This 100 acres, dry, can be bought 
to-day for $3,500. With a well and pumping 
machinery, it sells at $150 per acre. When 
a four year old orange orchard is on it, the 
100 acres is worth $100,000. When six 
years old, it yields $30,000 to $60,000 per 
year. Send for our publication ‘‘ Practical 
Results.” 





Porterville Chamber of Commerce 











| 
| 
| 
















7 m C2 /ifornic 
AN DIEGO's 
UPREMACY 


Por HARBOR #r CLIMATE 
or OPPORTUNITY feo 
INVESTMENT f+ PROFIT 
—/s Worthy Your 


Ininediate /nvestigation 
GOOD LUCK is rye a good lot in a growing 


y, on a new electric car line 

“BEFORE THE CARS BEGIN TO RUN” 
and making the NATURAL increase in land values. 

I call that Rapid Transit Good Luck. 

Every one of our FAMOUS BIG. TRACTS 
are in line of just this kind of Good Luck in addition to 
the general increase in values on account of the New 
Direct Rail Road East via Yuma. 

Deal with the Good Luck House Fortunes 
in Lots at Four Cents a Square Foot in our 
Famous Seven Sevastika Tracts. — $5.00 
down; $5.00 a MONTH. Questions 
answered. City map free. 


WILL HOMELAN Contes oY Cine) 


939 Sixth St.. San DiEGO 
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DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST VALLEY 


SACRAMENTO” 





write or call on TRANSPORTATION—Rail and steambozt to the State Capital, 






216 Pacific Electric Bidg. 1666 O’Farrell Street per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
Los Angeles California San Francisco, California 








We are opening up 



























the Western side of 


THE TRIUMPH 0 


the Great Sacramento Val- 
ley under irrigation for the 











first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento’ River, by 


right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 











LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 


“THE 


SOIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 


CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. 





Pesuttien vatee. from IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 
x " . : 

all Eastern points system now in operation; most abundant and depend- 
after March Ist. able in United States. 


INVESTIGATE 





CROPS—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 


MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 





For information and descriptive literature, 






Se at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 











PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 









five years. 









































WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the being constructed by the Federal Gov- 
Glenn County, chosen place for both of these basic propositions. Orland Irrigation Project, ernment will care for 50,000 of these 
She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. acres, and Centra. Cana supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep. Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres. 


For full information address Tuos. Brown, P. D. Bane, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp or Trane, Orland, California 
Erne & Provix, H. J. Barce.rovx & Co., B. B. Giasscock or CuamBer or Commerce, Willows, California 





FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 





a HOME, Come to 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 








Los Angeles, California 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 

2. PROSPECTS—Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES —Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 


4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


5. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties—California 


The Five Counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer inducements to 
the Homeseeker and Farmer 


iii — Sonoma County 


The earliest oranges. The largest poultry center on earth. 
The home of Luther Burbank. The hop center. The 
great berry and wine section. 


Napa County 


Similar to the South of France. Grape growing and wine 
making. Prunes and all deciduous fruits. 


Mendocino County 


Great redwood section. All general farming, vines 
and fruits. 


Marin County The great dairy county. 
te Te Lake County 


The Switzerland of America. Great bean section. 





No Irrigation in these Counties. Healthful mild Climate 


FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, ADDRESS 
FRANCIS HOPE, oe ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, Secretary 


California Building, San Fr Petaluma, California 
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Chere is Profit, Pleasure and Health in = -44¢ress: 

raising Fruit and Poultry in the beautiful Napa Chamber of Commerce 
Napa Valley. Rich land, low prices, best St. Helena Board of Trade 
climate, no irrigation. Calistoga Chamber of Commerce 











OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
BANGATEWAY TO THE GREAT JM 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY &i 


t 








BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT “°° exo 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 

2. PROSPECTS — Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES—Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 


4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


5. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties—California 


The Five Counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer inducements to 
the Homeseeker and Farmer 


es Sonoma County 


The earliest oranges. The largest poultry center on earth. 
The home of Luther Burbank. The hop center. The 
great berry and wine section. 


Napa County 


Similar to the South of France. Grape growing and wine 
making. Prunes and all deciduous fruits. 


ps iw 7 e 
fron woman patente a, 
m Mendocino County 
a \ Great redwood section. All general farming, vines 
. j and fruits. 





Marin County The great dairy county. 
core oN a Lake County 


The Switzerland of America. Great bean section. 
No Irrigation in these Counties. Healthful mild Climate 


FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, ADDRESS 
FRANCIS HOPE, Representative ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, Secretary 


California Building, San Fr Petaluma, California 
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Chere is Profit, Pleasure and Health in = 444ress: 

raising Fruit and Poultry in the beautiful Napa Chamber of Commerce 
Napa Valley. Rich land, low prices, best St. Helena Board of Trade 
climate, no irrigation. Calistoga Chamber of Commerce 











SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
ANGATEWAY TO THE GREAT J&@= 





BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT °° ORNs 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock and Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, the Land of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 


EL C E h T RO 5 S Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness of the President's statement 

El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 

Some Reasons will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
& 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 

















UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Are offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of El Centro 
and the country surrounding it. 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


EL CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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TWENTY-FOUR FEET ALTITUDE AVERAGE ALTITUDE, THIRTY FEET THIRTY-FOUR FEET ALTITUDE 
BIRDSEYE VIEW OF LELAND 


pur in 1908-1909 


Making rapid strides toward completion of an ideal city. Planing mill in full 
operation. Business block, depot, several residences under way. Thirty-six 
carloads of lumber going into immediate construction. 

LELAND STOCK AND LOTS GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT. 
Municipal ownership established. Lot owners become share-holders in Leland Com- 
pany, who own the city and all public utilities. Private enterprises and 
industries given every encouragement. 

Lots, $400 and up — including one share of stock in Leland Company. No interest, 
no taxes, stock non-assessable. . 
Ten per cent cash, balance fifty monthly payments. 


Lot and stock values and prices to rapidly increase as improvements multiply and 
developments advance. 


EVERY IMPROVEMENT WITH EVERY LOT 


TWELVE IN ALL. NO BETTER OR MORE IN CHICAGO OR NEW YORK. The best water and sewer systems. 
Telephone, gas and electric lighting plants. High-grade bituminous asphalt and macadam paving. Cement walks, curbs and 
gutters. Every street and lot provided with choice palm and lawn adornment, and maintained until lot owners assume care of 
same. LELAND COMPANY GUARANTEE SIX PER CENT INTEREST UPON STOCK WHICH WILL SOON 
INCREASE AND MULTIPLY FIVE AND TEN FOLD AND PRICE PER SHARE INCREASE IN SAME 
PROPORTION. A magnificent hotel and college to cost over $1,000,000, Opera House, Public Library, Municipal Buildings, 
High Schools, Public Schools, Dock and Harbor, Oceanic Canal IMPROVEMENTS GUARANTEED AND LEGALLY 
BINDING ON THE COMPANY. EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY TO RAPIDLY INCREASE. Leland Printing and 
Publishing Company—Leland Lumber and Milling Company—operating, and others to follow. INVEST NOW—MAKE 











SELECTION IN LELAND. Center of vast peni develop Call at office—write for booklet. 
LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
19 SEVENTH ST., COR. MARKET SAN FRANCISCO 


JOS. H. RUCKER & desis Selling Agents, 49 Post Street, San Francisca -- San Jose — Leland 
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BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 
CERES, CALIFORNIA 























SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot 
of California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 


For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 





SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


A Little Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE sina INDEPENDENT 
Some of the best land in California is waiting 


for you on 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


in Fresno County on the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


None better for Dairying, General Farming, Fruit 
Growing and Poultry 

It will cost you $50.00 to $60.00 per acre. 

Terms 3 cash, balance 8 yearly payments, Inter- 
est 6 per cent. Lots of irrigation water ter O24 4 cents per 
acre each year. 























LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 135 SOUTH BROADWAY 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Send for these SIX Free Booklets 
about Farming in Tulare County 


CALIFORNIA 


They contain authentic reports of the actual farm and fruit products of Tulare County, 
in the heart of California, and give general information about the market, social and educational 
conditions. They are worth a “lifetime of happiness and prosperity to you if they help you to 
decide to come to California and till our wonderful soil and enjoy our world-renowned climate. 

WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY. Find out the true condition in Tulare County and the 
character of the FAMOUS PAIGE-MITCHELL RANCH lands. You can make more money 
and have an easier time on a 20-acre Paige-Mitchell farm than on the average 160-acre 
eastern farm. 

You can grow the same crops you are accustomed to in other parts of the United States, 
but some of our California crops will pay better. Start with a familiar crop, such as grain, 
vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets, etc., which pay from $65 to $80 per acre; then work into grapes 
and other fruits that pay from $100 to $150 per acre. A three-year old raisin grape vineyard is 





worth $250 to $300 an acre. You can raise enough vegetables between the vines to pay for the 
land while the vines are growing and have the vineyard clear, worth $300 an acre, in three years. 
The booklets tell about other profitable crops that may suit you better— write for them and 
read the authentic reports. You can get 10 to 40 acres close to the city of Tulare that will grow 
any California crop profusely and increase in value rapidly. 
Advantageous terms made for small, large or ‘‘all cash’’ payments. 


CALIFORNIA FARMLAND COMPANY 


OWNERS 
73 GROSSE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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IRRIGATED FARMS 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Baftos Colony, 
Volta Colony and the Gustine Colony 
in the Counties of Fresno and Merced. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


MILLER & LUX, Los Bajos, California 











Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 




















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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California’s Model Colony 


Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


Yucaipa Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, ete. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 


ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 








| Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street :: :: Los Angeles, California 
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We Promise Nothing 
That is Impossible 


We do not give you the land. You 
pay as you go along and the money 
comes back to you as the vines 
grow and bear fruit. Only a little 
money is necessary each month, but 
it must come regularly. Can you 
afford to lay aside $5, $10 or $20 a 
month for the purpose of creating a 
life income or securing a vineyard 









MOG Oyardi Tree 
ESS OMINS. COTE 


Our Plan is 
Practical and Safe 


We have some of the finest raisin- 
grape land in Tulare County which we 
are selling by the ‘‘development sys- 
tem.’’ Your monthly payments are 
applied to the cost of the land and 
used in planting and caring for the 
vines. Under ordinary circumstances, 
before your payments are completed, 
you will receive back from crops as 


which can be sold for cash for $250 
to $500 an acre and has cost you 
nothing but a small, temporary investment? 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
We are large operators in farm lands and development enterprises. We 
have some of the finest irrigated farms in California, and can make terms as 
easy as $1.00 a month, or give you the best value for cash down. Write 
immediately about the vineyard; we'll send pienty of other data too. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS COMPANY 


much as you pay in—your vineyard willbe 
clear profit, and worth three to six times the 
total amount of money used in developing it. 











525 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Our Farmers Are 


APPLES 


4,000 Car Loads 
2,500,000 packed boxes 
375,000,000 
Crisp, Juicy Apples 
One Year's Shipments. 
The product of 10,000 
acres of bearing trees. 
$1,250,000. $125 per 
acre. That's what our 
apple crop will NET the 
owners of the 10,000 


acres. 


$100 to $250 per 
acre—what you pay for 
apple land. 

$250 to $600 per 
acre—what you pay for 
bearing orchards. 


What do you think of 


such an investment? 








Our Capitalists 


700 Car Loads 





ued 








100,000 Chests 
10,000,000 Quarts 
One Year's Shipment of 
Berries from 1000 acres. 
$4.00 per chest, f. 0. b. 
$400,000 or $400 per 
acre. That's what the 
owners of the 1000 acres 

received for their crop. 

$200 to $300 per 
acre—what you pay for 
berry land. 

What do you think of 
that? 

We want you to know 
more about us and the 
richest valley in the 
world. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL. 
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BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 


if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 

Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the. new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 











ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 














CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at 
nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 


A County for Homes and Home Markets 


)- 
VU 





San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 


{). 
VY 





The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 


C) 
V 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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The metropolis of eastern Oregon, is located in one of 
the richest agricultural, gold, copper, timber and stock 
raising districts in the United States. It has modern 


business blocks, hotels, theatres, mercantile establish- 
ments, society buildings, newspapers and splendid schools. It isa thriving, progressive city. There are no cyclones, torna- 
does, hurricanes, drouths or sunstrokes in Baker county. The climate of Baker City is healthful and invigorating, the 
altitude being 3,440 feet. The city is supplied by a complete gravity water system furnishing from melting snow an 
abundance of pure mountain water. Baker City has a free public library and desirable social conditions. It is an ideal 
home city. 


Baker City needs 
more people to 
share Its advantages 
and prosperity. 
flour mill—thousands 
of dollars are sent out 
monthly for flour we 
ought to make here. 
More saw mills— 
an abundant supply 
of timber is at hand. 
A wool baler and 
scouring mill certainly 
would pay. A woolen 
mill is needed—vast 
quantities of wool pro= 
duced in this locality. 
A leather tannery would 
pay well. A cheese 
factory and modern 
creamery would be 
successful from the 
start. A cannery for 
fruits and vegetables 
would pay. There are 
numerous other open= 
ings for the safe ine 
vestment of capital. 





FRONT STREET LOOKING SOUTH, BAKER CITY 


For the Dairy, Stock and Poultry farmer, men of limited capital, Baker county offers a sure, profitable market, 
and splendid advantages ; and for the wage-earner who is willing to work, there is no locality offering better induce- 
ments. Detailed information will be furnished freely. Address 


THE COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, BAKER CITY, OREGON 




















SEE BAKER | 
CITY AD | 


above. Then write us for special list of bargains | 
in City real estate, farms and mining properties. We 
are in a position to advise you to your advantage. 








Fresno Table Grapes 


The finest in America. 

Our product commands a ready sale 

at top prices in the Eastern market— 

splendid returns are invariably made. 
To learn further about this immensely 

es business, write to the Secretary 

of the 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Farms from $20.00 per acre up, producing income on 
larger valuation. No section has greater opportunities. 


Baker City, Oregon 
















| 
WEBB & CARROLL | 
| 








At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


200,000 Acres 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 


It is 
. the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 


pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Have Your 
Ticket Read 
Straight To 


hw Po) JAJA) & ANCE AG 
M E D f 0 F D From KANSAS CITY, 


OMAHA, ST. PAUL 


AND MINNEAPOLIS, $25; ST. LOUIS, $80; CHICAGO, $38. THESE RATES WILL 
APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 

















LOCATION Ms!"%,* fom: SOIL ssmiercena ren 


River Valley, the richest part of to this incomparable region. 


Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks, 
schools and every city con- 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly 
magnificent. 
CLIMATE ideal; no excessive 
heat or cold; al- 
most no frost; no over-abundance 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, 
orearthquakes. A famous health 
retreat and pleasure resort. 


Rich enough to raise anything. 
Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
pure mountain water is abundant 
i irrigation is desired. 


1 
CROPS Four of alfalfa with- 

out irrigation. New- 
town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
tain high«st perfection; pay $1000 
per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
early vegetables, early berries; 
vast areas open for cultivation. 


The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 




















Country farm lands 


OLYMPIA 


Capital of Washington. 

County seat of Thurston County. 

City of homes, schools and churches. 

Commercial and manufacturing oppor- 
tunities excellent. 

average with the best. 


Cherries, strawberries and all small fruits pay well. 
Chickens and eggs are always in good demand. 
Camping, bathing, boating, fishing and hunting unexcelled. 
Climate—pleasant days for work and cool nights for rest. 
Correspond with Jno. M. Wilson, Secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce, Olympia, Washington. 
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J. B. PILKINGTON, Portland, Ore. 


Grower and Importer of Fine Nursery 
Stock, Bay Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas. 
Fine and Rare Conifers, Peonies, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Walnuts. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 

















Rogue River Valley, Southern Oregon 


Grapes, Pears, Apples, English Walnuts and Fruit Lands unexcelled. 
Timber, Mining, Manufacturing, Alfalfa and Hop Growing carried on extensively. 
Abundance of Water for Irrigation. Ideal Climate, Hunting and Fishing. 
Cheap Rates to Southern Oregon; ask your Ticket Agent. Don’t settle else- 
where before investigating. Address us for Illustrated Pamphlet, mailed free. 








Gillette Realty Company, Grants Pass, Oregon 














Kalama on the Columbia 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 





























RELIABLE INFORMATION 


about real estate and other investments, business oppor- 
tunities, most desirable home locations and everything the 
investor or settler wishes to know. I will carefully 
investigate for you and will aid you, if you wish, in com 
pleting transactions. If thinking of coming west, or if 
you wish to_make profitable, safe, investments, write me 
TO-DAY. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 











NORTH BEND, on COOS 

BAY, will be THE NEXT 

METROPOLIS on the 

PACIFIC COAST. @ states 
-$60,000 

THERE ARE BUT THREE monthly. 

PROTECTED DEEP SEA Gham Dae: Nee 


a tract of timber 


HARBORS ON THE land four years ago, 
now has over 2,000 


UNITED STATES Q people. Q North Bend is 
WESTERN COAST A, the natural outlet of the 

sey richest timber country in the 
BETWEEN CANADA ey 


World comprising over one 


AND MEXICO ky hundred and twenty-seven billion 


feet. @ North Bend has saw mills, 
lumber mills and factories, and is 


—GOLDEN WJ 

offering generous inducements to secure 
GATE, COOSs we more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
BAY AND . survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 


Propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 

@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 

Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 
Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 

and the Coast cities. The Government geological 
survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 


Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 
“Beat the Railroad to Coos Bay.” 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP- 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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GEO. I. COCHRAN, President GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


KHILGARIF @ BEAVER, Inc. 
General Agents 
903 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary 


In Charge of Southern California Agencies 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal. Listen to the Agent. 


THE COLEMAN TRACT 


In Beautiful 


A Strictly High-Class MEN FG Covered with Large 


Residence Subdivision Oaks and Other Trees 








The Center of Greatest 
Suburban Development 


No Trading of any Kind Permitted 
Will Have Perfect System of Sewerage and Water 
No Lot Less Than 100x200 Feet 


Call or Send for Further Particulars 


AGENTS AND MANAGERS 
INNES, McWILLIAMS & CO. CHICK, SITTIG & CO. 
387 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco Key Route Terminal, Berkeley 
Phone Market 3278 Phone Berkeley 3903 
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Portland 
Oregon 


Makes All Other 
North American 


Cities Take the Dust 


In the compilation of building operations 
throughout the United States for the first six 
months of 1907, Portland led all other cities in 
this country in the percentage of increase in her 
building permits. 

Leads in increased bank deposits and clearings. 

Leads in the handling of lumber and grain. 

Leads in increased wholesale business and 
manufacturing. 

To get exact details of a home-loving, home- 
building, high-grade, intensely American city, which 
is rapidly going forward to a city of a million 
population, address 


Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon 
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